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A SIMPLE SAGA 


By RANDOLPH EDGAR 


HE Ancient Artist arrived in the 
T Spring and remained at The Bun- 

glehouse, as he called his place, un- 
til late into the golden autumn. Here was 
a large room filled with books and flowers 
opening upon a veranda, and a stone’s 
throw away an absent-minded stream, 
not unlike the wandering painter him- 
self, percolated through a field of flags. 
In the blazing afternoons of August 
with easel and sun-shade The Ancient 
Artist would disappear into the fringe 
of poplars and a little later come into 
view again amidst the long grass; fol- 
lowing some path beside the brook. 
After an interval the figure would be- 
come altogether obliterated in the color 
of an outlying meadow. A continuous 
chirping of insects arose in a symphony 
about the veranda, and The Idler, listen- 
ing to it throughout the afternoons, 
deemed the world an agreeable place: 
Which no doubt was the motive of the 
song. 

In the direction of the village an ele- 
vator and a mill, appearing utterly 
dilapidated even at that distance, reared 
rusty turrets above the trees. A trip 
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to the mill would have disclosed the 
sluice-gate open and enveloped in weeds 
and beds of clover flanking a dwindled 
stream where once a large and placid 
pond reflected the then garish coloring 
of the buildings. From the road to the 
village the sound of a creaking wagon 
might reach The Idler, and .toward 
evening The Ancient Artist would return 
in the manner of his departure; follow- 
ing the stream and stopping when the 
spirit moved him to sketch its course. 
And so The Ancient Artist, The Idler 
and whatever stray dogs happened to 
visit them, spent pleasant and futile days 
with nocturnal interludes wherein con- 
versation was reduced to a minimum and 
interest for the most part centered upon 
distant fireflies, heat-lightning and the 
croaking of frogs; the veranda invari- 
ably being the base of such observation. 
One evening, inspired by a particularly 
vivid sunset, The Ancient Artist told of 
his discovery of this country to which he 
had returned in the autumn of his life; 
and as the random memories took se- 
quence the night closed in until two 
cigars became points in the darkness. 


The Ancient Artist, it appeared, had 
gone West at the age of eighteen, or 
thereabouts, and had taken to a pseudo- 
vagabond existence which led him by 
various stages to a remote village on 
Upper Lake Minnetonka. The village 
boasted of. a few houses, a church, post 
office and general store, and an elevator 
from which occasional shipments of grain 
were made by boat to a terminus in the 
lower lake. Near this elevator one morn- 
ing the wanderer’s attention was attract- 
ed by the clumsy loading of a side-wheel 
steamboat which during the night had 
splashed itself to the village dock. 

The men loading the boat had formed 
themselves into a line from the elevator, 
and by this route were passing baskets 
of grain to the boat’s flat bottomed hull. 
Unevenly distributed, this cargo had 
caused the boat to list far to one side so 
that the port wheel poised itself some 
distance above the water and the com- 
panion wheel, sharing a common shaft, 
lay submerged almost to the paddle-box. 
Above the converted engine and boiler, 
originally intended for a sawmill, a fif- 
teen foot chimney pointed not to the 
zenith as befitted a respectable steam- 
boat, but in an inebriate manner toward 
a near-by hill. No pilot house graced 
the vessel’s upper deck, a steering wheel 
below supplanting it in the forward end 
of the cockpit, and the barge-like hull, 
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uniform at bow and stern, resembled, in 
spite of its inscription, “Rambler,” a 
timid, home-loving turtle frightened 
from its. lair and pausing in turtlesque 
coquetry ere it dived. 

The boy who had wandered into the 
village joined the chain of basketmen, 
and the improvised bins in the hull hav- 
ing been filled he helped shovel the wheat 
to a level. Whereupon the “Rambler,” 
resuming a position applied to other 
craft as an “even-keel,” blew its whistle 
and faced the world. In answer to the 
whistle a number of persons emerged 
from near-by homes and, collecting upon 
the wharf, were soon bidding what ap- 
peared to be the rest of the villagers 
fond adieu. And as they chattered and 
laughed and indulged in horse play -and 
the whistle blew and a prevailing odor of 
steam, oil and hot humanity arose from 
the scene, our hero asked and was given 
the boat’s probable destination. 

His informant,—collarless, choleric, 
direct and profane,—divulged himself as 
none other than Captain Elias Doliber. 
Having utterly effaced himself during 
the ordeal of cargo-loading he now pla- 
cated his conscience with the stern real- 
ity of his post. Between orders to which 
no one paid the slightest attention Cap- 
tain Doliber epitomized navigation to the 
extent of disclosing his plan whereby 
grain from the farming district of Upper 
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Lake Minnetonka was to be shipped 
direct to Minnetonka Mills. The trip 
was to be made through the various bays 
of the upper and lower lakes, thence 
across Gray’s Lake and finally down its 
outlet,—the winding stream which, swol- 
len by recent rains, resembled a river. 
Captain Doliber added briefly and to the 
point that if the boy wanted a job he 
might have it. 

Whatever indecision may have crossed 
the boy’s mind at Captain Doliber’s offer 
was dispelled, even as the captain spoke, 
by the sight of a girl who appeared to 
be accompanying the expedition. She 
was slight in figure and exceedingly 
blonde and as she waved a friendly hand 
to some one ashore The Ancient Artist, 
or whatever he was called at that period, 
thought in his artless way that he should 
like to know just such a girl. 

The departure of the “Rambler” is of 
the type of epic making event which 
demands oils rather than water colors 
in its delineation. Under the bluest of 
skies and surrounded by friendly islands 
is the hazy studio sketch of Captain 
Elias Doliber, and the composite features 
suggest Columbus, a stern pilgrim father 
and a touch of Amerigo Vespucci. The 
little steamboat made a great deal of 
noise and emitted quantities of sulphur 
hued smoke, particles from which settled 
down upon the passengers clustered on 
deck. It plowed its way through the 
Upper Lake, exchanged passing signals 
with another boat and, groping through 
the winding Narrows, struck out like a 
water-spider across the larger body of 
Minnetonka. 

The boy discovered his position to be 
assistant to the negro engineer, and he 
stoked the fire with wood and oiled the 
worn out engine which was riveted to the 
boiler until he resembled in complexion 
his immediate superior. To escape for 
a moment he went forward and with a 
dampened bit of waste wiped the grime 
from his face; watching as he did so a 
flock of herons arise and fly away from 
an island the boat was passing. But his 
gaze ranged to the upper deck, and to 
his discomfort he noticed that she who 
had unconsciously enticed him upon this 
voyage was smiling in evident delight at 
his ablutions. Exactly why she should 
have admired the spectacle of a boy 
washing his face remains one of the 
mysterious, unknowable things in the 
artist’s life. But there she was; smiling 


to him in her bland, amiable way, and the 
boy smiled back in manner equally inane. 

A shout from the engineer brought him 
to life, and for a period he stoked the 
fire and listened to black Tom Powell’s 
random recollections of steamboat life. 
From an assortment of oily rags Tom 
procured a ham-bone where he had hid- 
den it earlier in the day. At his first 
searching for the ham-bone, hastily draw- 
ing the conclusion that it had been stolen, 
he had set up a great hullabaloo, but 
with his mind at rest the negro gnawed 
his meal in ecstatic silence. The Ancient 
Artist of eighteen wondered if Tom 
would offer him a bite or two,—he rather 
hoped that he would,—but Tom did not 
offer his subordinate a sample of the 
cuisine, and as the latter’s attention be- 
came diverted the whistle above him 
sounded a landing signal. 


A delegation of highly rural citizens 





met the steamboat at this last point in 
the Lake Minnetonka stage of the jour- 
ney. The town sleeping at the foot of 
the lower lake had a few years before 
awakened for a moment to quarrel with 
the railroad it honored, and in the midst 
of its yelping an amused empire builder 
had flicked the station and docks some 
distance from the town itself. As the 
“Rambler” came to a standstill the 
mayor himself presented Captain Doliber 
with a dusty floral wreath, and during 
the oratory which ensued the boy slipped 
ashore and made his way toward the dis- 
tant spires of the town. 

An hour later, invigorated and re- 
freshed by a combination of sandwiches 
and a popular beverage known as 
“Moxie,” he leisurely returned to the 
landing. He had forgotten, it seemed, 
the blonde girl’s existence. 

But again she smiled upon him, and 
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as most of the passengers had sought 
diversion ashore, she and the boy sat 
upon the gunwale and threw bits of 
cracker to a school of fish which arose 
to'the occasion. The girl’s large-propor- 
tioned mother appeared after an interval 
and joined in the sport, which for some 
indefinable reason thereupon lost much 
of its initial zest. Gradually the passen- 
gers returned and the negro, awaking 
from his dreams, fed the inevitable fur- 
nace, tested a steam-gauge and, drawing 
himself from the boiler pit, watched his 
captain’s approach through a gathering 
but, as yet, scarcely perceptible fog. 


The episode of the barbed-wire’ is 
etched. in, as it were, to. The Ancient 
Artist’s picture of the little steamboat’s 
snorting progress through the occa- 
sional phenomena of fog over inland 
waterways. The barely discernible shore 
line guided them through the pass from 
Lake Minnetonka to Gray’s Lake, but in 
the midst of Captain Doliber’s vain at- 
tempt to “locate” the outlet from Gray’s 
Lake the fog casually obliterated the 
world. Under this trying circumstance 
Captain Doliber availed himself of the 
one marine alternative to disaster known 
in the code; he blew the whistle. 

Now the blowing of whistles is an art 
in itself. Observe and contrast the cal- 
liope’s easy grace with the street-roller’s 
sharp signal at noon or the drooling song 
of the peanut wagon under the direction 
of Signor Francesco Rimini, and some- 
thing of its scope is manifest. Captain 
Doliber did not blow/the whistle so that 
by chance its m might be mistaken 
for the persiflage’ of pleasure craft. He 
blew after the/manner of liners in dis- 
tress: verilyf a mighty hooting which 
frightenedAhe maiden’s mother into an 
unseemly/display of emotion, but had no 
visible Affect upon the fog. 

Ouy of the fog, however, there arose 
suc a dismal reply audibly from another 
vgsel that the engine of the “Rambler” 
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S<CONOMIC FUTILITIES 

Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was associated with 
Mr. Hoover in his European relief work 
during and after the war, he is a member 
of the Supreme Economic Council, and 
served in the Food Administration. By 
reason of his training,and knowledge, 
and because of his personal investiga- 
tions into conditions in central Europe, 
he is undoubtedly to be considered an 
authority on the economic situation in 
these countries. One cannot question his 
good faith or the cold logic of his con- 
clusions. 

In a remarkably brilliant and highly 
interesting address which he made at a 
dinner given in his honor by Mr. Bell, 
in Minneapolis on January 31, Dr. 
Taylor reviewed the European situation, 
the substance of his speech being printed 
in The Northwestern Miller of February 
2. Therein he set forth very clearly and 
concisely the reasons why the economic 
problem in Europe was so exceedingly 
complex and difficult, and why no satis- 
factory solution of it was discernible. 

Briefly, Dr. Taylor proved by the sta- 
tistics which he quoted that for many 
years preceding the war the countries of 
central Europe, with a few exceptions 
which he named, were living beyond their 
means; that is, they were buying more 
than they sold, importing more than they 
exported, and that the difference was 
made up by “invisible resources,” esti- 
mated in 1913 at two billions of dollars, 
which consisted of interest on accumu- 
lated savings invested outside of Europe, 
remittances from those who had emi- 
grated, and profits from tourist trade, 
chiefly American. 

Had there been no war, Dr, Taylor 
contended, this increasing 
deficit between income and cost of living 
would have overtaken the margin pro- 
vided by the “invisible resources,” and by 
the year 1922 a very drastic readjust- 
ment would have been necessary. The 
war precipitated this crisis by eliminat- 
ing the “invisible resources” to a very 
large degree, leaving these countries to 
meet its enormous cost with practically 
no export trade and no present possi- 
bility of recovering their equilibrium. 

Logically it followed that the standard 
of living must be so reduced that there 
would remain some margin between do- 
mestic production and consumption. It 
was possible, Dr. Taylor thought, that 
this could be accomplished, but it would 
inevitably result in undernourishment 
and consequent loss of efficiency. ‘The 
difficulty of regaining a lost export trade 
was so greatly increased by the world 
competition, which had developed during 


constantly 


the war, as to appear practically insuper- 


able. Even if manufacturing could be 
restored: to its prewar volume, Europe 
was now in. no condition to finance: its 
foreign trade as it had hitherto done, and 
the semideveloped nations, necessarily 
the best markets for manufactured prod- 
ucts, would not buy unless Europe be- 
came their banker as well as their seller. 

The impression made by Dr. Taylor 
upon his hearers was that the future of 
countries was .an_ exceedingly 
gloomy one. In fact, if the line of his 
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argument was to be followed to its logi- 
eal conclusion, it was obvious that the 
Malthusian deduction was the only an- 
swer to the depressing problem; the 
population of central Europe, with the 
exception of a few of the more fortunate 
countries, must be reduced until its 
resources were equal to or below its 
consumptive requirements. This grim 
result, although not unknown in ancient 
history, is so repugnant to modern civ- 
ilization and the instincts of present 
world humanity as to be inconceivable. 
Otherwise, there 
solution, if Dr. Taylor’s lucid and mer- 


however, seemed no 
ciless reasoning, based on an understand- 
ing of existing conditions, no doubt 
sound, and the evidence of statistics, 
probably essentially correct, were to be 
accepted. 

This is a far darker picture of the 
future of these war-ruined countries 
than any authoritative writer or public 
speaker has thus far had the courage to 
present, although there have not been 
lacking pessimists to forecast evil days 
ahead for them. Indeed, Dr. Taylor him- 
self seemed to feel that perhaps he had 
overemphasized the gloomy outlook, al- 
though he reasoned honestly and directly 
from facts and figures which were prob- 
ably incontrovertible. 

The Northwestern Miller would not 
dare challenge the correctness of Dr. 


‘Taylor's statistics; he has them at his 


fingers’ ends, and quotes them, no doubt 
accurately, with eloquence and fluency. 
Nor would it deny the obvious implica- 
tions of his logic, although it lands one 
in the hopeless morass of a no thorough- 
fare. Figures and statistics; income and 
outgo; imports and exports; surplus and 
deficit,—all can be clearly tabulated and 
formulated, added, subtracted and 
worked out to the complete satisfaction 
of the demonstrator, until the final an- 
swer that nothing equals nothing is tri- 


umphantly produced, and it is proved© 


beyond a doubt that the only practical 
solution to the problem of central Eu- 
rope is complete dissolution and disin- 
tegration. 

Against this process of reasoning, com- 
mon to the school of economists of which 
Dr. Taylor is a distinguished member, 
with more practical experience and more 
human impulses than most, there is no 
appeal based on facts, figures and an 
imposing array of statistics. Yet one 
can distinctly recall that, a few years 
before the war, by the same exact method 
of deduction it was absolutely proven 
that a great war was an impossibility; 
that the irresistible could not successful- 
ly attack the immovable, and that it 
would be impossible to finance such an 
attempt. Again, when the war began, all 
the German and some of the American 
economists proved by comparative fig- 
ures and statistics, conclusively present- 
ed, that it could not last more than three 
months. Yet there was a very great war, 
and it continued for four years. At the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, 
economists proved that France could not 
possibly pay the huge indemnity exacted 
by Germany, and predicted the utter ruin 
of the country; yet France paid the in- 
demnity in a surprisingly short time, and 


was so far from being ruined that in less 
than half a century she was able to 
fight her old enemy. 

The inherent weakness of the logic de- 
duced from facts and figures, the reason 
why its gloomy and hopeless conclusions 
should not materially depress the nor- 
mally optimistic mind, lies in the fact 
that it is purely material. As such it is 
sound enough, and can be proved up, all 
along the line from Genesis to Revela- 
tions; nevertheless it is practically 
worthless as an impetus to immediate 
constructive work or as a guide to the 
future, because, by its very nature, it 
denies the existence and the power of a 
Destiny, which may be termed Almighty 
God, or Providence, or anything else, but 
which is undoubtedly able to bring the 
economists’ irrefutable conclusions to 
nothing, and very often does so. 

This Power uses as its agencies vari- 
ous contingencies outside the calculations 
of the statistician and the purely ma- 
terial reasoner which utterly upset their 
prognostications and confident conclu- 
sions. It is said that things happen, 
but they do not, they are designed, and 
through them vast and wholly unlooked 
for results come about, which no econo- 
mist can possibly foresee and no com- 
pilation of absolutely correct statistics 
can forecast. 

For this reason The Northwestern 
Miller believes that Dr. Taylor’s reason- 
ing is fallacious, and that there will be 
found a way out for Germany and the 
nations of central Europe other than the 
reduction of their population to meet 
reduced means of existence, which means 
practical annihilation. This way may 
not yet be clear and it may be quite 
impossible, at present, to indicate the 
direction in which it lies, but undoubt- 
edly it will be discovered; all the sooner 
and easier if America and the other na- 
tions will do their utmost to assist their 
late enemies in finding it. 

One contingency which might be sug- 
gested, and which would entirely change 
the prospect for Germany, for instance, 
is the possibility of expansion eastward. 
Dr. Taylor was careful to say that Rus- 
sia was left out of his calculations. 
Presumably this was because Russia, at 

4 present, is in a state of chaos, but no 
one can tell how long this condition will 
continue. It is obviously only a ques- 
tion of time, and that a short period, 
when the present Bolshevik government 
will collapse. With its downfall will 
come some sort of national reorganiza- 
tion; it cannot be worse, and may be 
better, than the existing state of things. 

In the long view, it is not wholly im- 
possible that Germany may find in her 
next door neighbor an outlet for the 
products of her restored manufactories, 
and a source from which to draw her 
supplies of raw material; even a field 
into which her surplus population could 
go to its great betterment, restoring 
thereby the “invisible resources” needed 
to make up the deficit. Russia is big 
enough in area and great enough in nat- 
ural resources to accommodate the entire 
population of Germany, and still have 
ample room for more. 

For statistical purposes it is easy to 
omit Russia, but Russia cannot be elimi- 
nated in considering contingencies and 
possibilities. The Russian peasant, 
whatever happens, will hold his land, and 
in the development of the country, the 
restoration of its railways, the upbuild- 
ing of its industries, even in the culti- 
vation of its waste spaces, German en- 
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terprise and German energy might well 
find their future opportunity. 


SPEAKING FOR AMERICANS 

Mr. Dawes, of Chicago, has done his 
country a very real service in telling one 
of those interminable, senseless, useless 
and utterly contemptible congressional 
investigating committees just exactly 
what he thinks of it and its work. 
He undoubtedly expresses the sentiments 
of the vast majority of his fellow Ameri- 
can citizens, although few of them can 
hope to equal him in the fluency of his 
denunciatory expletives and the magnifi- 
cent sweep of his originally phrased 
profanity, if it can properly be called 
such, 

Ever since the war ended pinhead poli- 
ticians have been endeavoring, for purely 
political reasons, to discredit the work 
done by those in responsible positions 
during the great emergency. The coun- 
try, as a whole, is fully satisfied with 
their achievements. No doubt many mis- 
takes were made and much money was 
wasted. This was inevitable in such a 
vast undertaking. Now that the war is 
over and its object accomplished, it is 
very easy for those who did nothing in 
particular to help the cause to pick flaws 
in the machinery, 

The method of procedure is to make 
some sensational charge in Congress and 
have the inevitable investigating com- 
mittee appointed. This committee has its 
hearings, which give opportunity for the 
disgruntled and the disappointed to air 
their grievances against authority, and 
afford a chance for the irresponsible 
scandalmonger and reputation blighter 
to obtain publicity at the expense of 
those he desires to assail. 

The public is heartily sick of these 
pseudo-investigations, with their inter- 
minable hearings, and Mr. Dawes, sum- 
moned to testify, struck a popular note 
when he fearlessly denounced them as 
mischievous, useless and a waste of the 
country’s money. 

By profession Charles Gates Dawes, of 
Chicago, is not a military man, but a 
financier. He is a Republican, having 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. In June, 1917, he became a major 
of engineers, and a lieutenant colonel in 
July. He was made a colonel in Janu- 
ary, 1918, and a brigadier general in 
October, 1918. He arrived in France in 
July, 1917, as lieutenant ~colonel of rail- 
way engineers, and was appointed to the 
administrative staff of the commander in 
chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force in September, as chairman of the 
General Purchasing Board and general 
purchasing agent. Later he was a mem- 
ber of the Allied Purchasing Board and 
a member of the Liquidation Commis- 
sion of Allies. He resigned from the 
army and returned to the United States 
in August, 1919. 

With such an unusual war record, he 
was summoned to Washington to testify 
before the House committee on the con- 
duct of the war in the expectation, no 
doubt, that he could be induced to say 
something derogatory to the command- 
ing officer or the army organization. In- 
stead, he paid his very frank respects to 
the committee itself in plain and em- 
phatic language which its members could 
understand perfectly. 

He denounced muck-raking and mud- 
slinging, and flayed “political commit- 
tees.” “We were fighting a war,” he 
said, “we didn’t have time for duplicate 





vouchers and double entry bookkeeping.” 
“The people are tired of fault finding, 
but you members of Congress listen to 
every whippersnapper bureau chief who 
comes running to you with a tale of 
woe.” “Long after this committee is for- 
gotten, the winning of the war will be 
remembered as an American achieve- 
ment. There is no use trying to make a 
mountain out of a molehill. Keep in 
mind the army was American, not 
Democratic or Republican.” “The busi- 
ness of an army is to win a war, not to 
quibble with a lot of cheap buying.” “If 
a call came from the front for ether for 
wounded men, we got it, and we didn’t 
bother about any double-entry bookkeep- 
ing system.” “We weren't trying to 
keep a set of books, we were trying to 
win a war.” “It will take twenty-five 
or fifty years for Pershing to get his 
place in history, but let me tell you, the 
time will come when every doughboy 
overseas will be proud to say he was one 
of Pershing’s men.” 

These and many more terse and em- 
phatic statements came from Mr. Dawes, 
plentifully interspersed with unique ex- 
pletives, of which “Hell and Maria!” 
seemed the favorite. Just what “Hell 
and Maria!’ means is not altogether 
clear, but it sounds very terrible and 
overwhelming, and is admirably suited to 
the purpose, 

Since 1917, certain members of Con- 
gress and Washington bureaucrats have 
taken to themselves so much importance 
and authority; they have become so ar- 
rogant and overbearing in their attitude 
toward the ordinary citizen that they 
have almost succeeded in making him be- 
lieve that they can insult and browbeat 
him to their hearts’ content, and he must 
submit to it without protest. Men of 
business have been particularly subject 
to this sort of treatment since the gov- 
ernment has undertaken to interfere in 
all manner of business affairs. 

Investigating committees of various 
sorts, animated by political motives, have 
fairly terrified the country, and no repu- 
tation has been secure from attacks made 
through or by them. Meanwhile, as Mr. 
Dawes has pointed out, the utmost waste 
of public money has gone on in Wash- 
ington, unchecked and uninvestigated. 
It is for this reason that, in response to 
his fearless denunciation of congressional 
investigating committees, there has gone 
up throughout the entire country an ex- 
ultant shout of “Bully for Dawes and his 
Hell and Maria straight talk!” 





MILLING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

An experiment of more than ordinary 
interest to millowners is the establish- 
ment in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Kansas, of a special night class for 
the instruction of flour mill employees in 
the art and science of milling. The 
school, which was inaugurated on Janu- 
ary 28, is doubtless the first of its kind 
anywhere in the world. 

Under the terms of the federal law, 
through which a part of the funds for 
maintenance of the class is provided, 
only actual employees of flour mills now 
engaged in the trade may enroll for in- 
struction. This provision of the federal 
law doubtless was incorporated in it in 
order to forestall antagonism by trade 
unions to public school instruction in op- 
position to the union regulations re- 
stricting apprenticeships. While this 


does not apply to flour milling, in which 
industry there is no union nor any re- 
striction on apprenticeships, it is doubt- 
less entirely proper that any public 
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school course in milling science should be 
especially adapted, if not actually lim- 
ited, to those now engaged in mill work. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is a 
present shortage of skilled millers, and 
for years operative millers who have 
given most thought to the subject have 
urged that the industry should make 
some provision for the education and 
training of a new generation of mill 
operatives. Unfortunately, no real school 
of flour milling open to men of moderate 
means ever has existed. A few years 
ago the state of Kansas established a 
school in connection with the Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan, and this 
school, as well as the special short sum- 
mer course, has made. fair headway. Ex- 
periments of similar sort have been un- 
dertaken in other states, but progress 
has been slow. 

Necessarily, public school instruction 
in the art and science of milling must be 
of somewhat primer character, and more 
or less limited to fundamentals. Never- 
theless, if it can be made instrumental 
in stimulating the unskilled grade of flour 
mill labor to an interest in acquiring a 
real knowledge of operative milling, it 
doubtless will serve a useful purpose. 
The Kansas City experiment will be 
watched with interest, and, should it 
prove successful, doubtless will lead to 
similar classes being established in the 
public schools of other cities where there 
are any considerable number of flour 
mill workers, 





THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

H. G. Wells visited Petrograd and 
Moscow last autumn and spent fifteen 
days in Russia, passing most of his time 
in the two cities. From this experience 
he has written “Russia in the Shadows,” 
a very melancholy little book in which 
the disintegration of the once great em- 
pire is depicted in the manner of which 
he is a master. 

Mr. Wells had exceptional facilities for 
getting at the real facts of Bolshevik 
government as it actually is. He calls 
himself a “collectivist,” not a socialist or 
communist, but possibly some near rela- 
tion thereto. At any rate, he was evi- 
dently regarded kindly by the various 
crackpots who are now at the head of 
Russian affairs and given every possible 
opportunity to obtain the information he 
was seeking. 

The situation in these cities as depicted 
by Mr. Wells is gloomy and depressing— 
even desperate. He pronounces his domi- 
nant impression of things Russian as 
that of “a vast irreparable breakdown.” 
For this he does not hold the Bolsheviks 
responsible. “Russia fell into its present 
miseries,” he says, “through the World 
War and the moral and intellectual in- 
sufficiency of its ruling and wealthy 
people.” : 

Of the Bolshevik government, Mr. 
Wells says it is “at once the most tem- 
erarious and the least experienced gov- 
erning body in the world. In some direc- 
tions its incompetence is amazing. In 
most its ignorance is profound. But es- 
sentially it is honest.” 

His convictions are that, if the present 
state goes on for a year or so more, the 
collapse will be complete. “Nothing will 
be left of Russia but a country of peas- 
ants; the towns will be practically de- 
serted and in ruins, the railways will be 
rusting in disuse. With the railways will 
go the last vestiges of any general gov- 
ernment.” 

Although he admits that the Bolsheviks 
have made a frightful mess of things, 


yet he contends that the only possible 
government that can stave off such a 
final and total collapse is the present 
Bolshevik government, “if it can be as- 
sisted by America and the western pow- 
ers.” He holds that there is now no al- 
ternative to that government possible. 

Inasmuch as the Bolsheviks will not 
deal with individuals and will not treat 
them in a fair and honorable manner, it 
is hopeless and impossible for individuals 
and firms to think of going into Russia 
to trade. Mr. Wells therefore suggests 
an International Trust, representing 
some single power, which would be able 
to deal with the Bolshevik government 
on equal terms. “The only power capable 
of playing this réle of eleventh hour 
helper to Russia is the United States.” 
He insists that the only alternative to 
such helpful intervention is the final col- 
lapse of all that remains of modern 
civilization throughout what was former- 
ly the Russian Empire. In conclusion he 
says, “So it is I interpret the writing on 
the eastern wall of Europe.” 

Mr. Wells has written a dramatic and 
highly interesting series of papers which 
are incorporated in this book. It is no 
doubt an accurate picture of conditions 
as they exist in Petrograd and Moscow; 
its analysis of the Bolshevik movement is 
probably correct, and certainly fair, he 
says all he possibly can in behalf of it, 
yet, being honest, he cannot deny and 
does not attempt to deny its complete 
and total failure to establish a practical, 
civilized form of government. 

It may not be entirely responsible for 
the collapse, but it certainly has taken 
no sane steps to prevent it, nor can it 
possibly stay its further disastrous prog- 
ress, even to the direful end which Mr. 
Wells so confidently predicts, unless there 
be the “friendly intervention” which he 
proposes. ~ 

If such intervention is the only alterna- 
tive, and the United States is to be the 
agency through which it is to be effected, 
the process of disintegration into the 
chaos he pictures will have to proceed. 
The idea that the United States will rec- 
ognize the Bolshevik government and 
through an Officially recognized and in- 
dorsed trust, or otherwise, assist it to 
function according to its own crazy com- 
munistic notions is too grotesque and 
impossible to be worthy of serious dis- 
cussion. y 

Mr. Wells admits that the Communist 
party now in control consisted of but 
one hundred and fifty thousand people, 
and that, taking advantage of the de- 
moralized condition, it seized the gov- 
ernment and holds power merely because 
the great bulk of the population of 
Russia does not and cannot assert itself 
successfully to overthrow Bolshevism, 
lacking intelligent leadership and, very 
probably, coherent ideas of what it wants. 
No claim is made that the mass of the 
Russian people are Bolsheviks or in 
favor of the government of Lenine, 
Trotsky and the rest of their associated 
theorists. 

The Bolshevik leaders have succeeded, 
not in establishing a permanent, con- 
structive government, but merely in fas- 
tening themselves upon the country in 
an official capacity. They do not repre- 
sent Russia or the Russian people. Yet 
according to Mr. Wells, the United States 
is to come to the support of these usurp- 
ers of authority, humor their theories, 
which are destructive of democratic gov- 
ernment as it is understood and prac- 
ticed in America, teach them to func- 
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tion, and thus aid Bolshevism perma- 
nently and triumphantly to establish it- 
self in defiance of the rest of the civilized 
world. 

If any party in the United States had 
the temerity to propose such a pro- 
gramme, public opinion would overwhelm 
it with denunciation. The whole spirit 
of America is antagonistic to Bolshe- 
vism, and would display itself in no un- 
certain manner if such a proposal was 
seriously offered. 

Mr. Wells paints a very black picture; 
Petrograd, from a population of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand, has already 
declined to a little more than seven hun- 
dred thousand, and is still falling. Its 
death rate is over eighty-one per thou- 
sand, its birth rate is about fifteen. 
Everywhere hunger, wretchedness and 
dire want prevail. 

These two cities, however, do not con- 
stitute Russia. It is even possible to be- 
lieve that Russia could exist if both of 
them became extinct; mere ruins of for- 
mer greatness. Of the great bulk of the 
population of Russia, outside the two 
cities, the peasantry, Mr. Wells speaks 
with the utmost contempt. They “are 
absolutely illiterate and _ collectively 
stupid, capable of resisting interference, 
but incapable of comprehensive foresight 
and organization,’ nevertheless he ad- 
mits that they remain upon the land, liv- 
ing very much as they have always lived; 
also that they look well fed, and he 
doubts if they are very much worse off 
than they were in 1914, probably better 
off. 

No doubt the Russian peasant is illit- 
erate, but no one who knows anything 
about him will say that he is altogether 
stupid or incapable of a certain crude 
but effective form of selfgovernment; 
the history of the mir proves this. The 
village commune, in its best form, was 
and doubtless still is a fairly satisfac- 
tory local representative government. 

It is probable that the political adven- 
turers and theorists who constitute the 
present Bolshevik government will be 
overwhelmed and swept away by the col- 
lapse of their own structure which has 
been forcibly superimposed upon the 
ruins of the old autocracy; it is possible 
that Petrograd and Moscow may become 
depopulated and even abandoned, and 
that the railways will fall temporarily in- 
to disuse; urban civilization may vanish, 
but the peasants of Russia are not going 
to leave the land on this account. 

They are the real backbone of Russia, 
and when the Bolsheviks in power have 
eaten each other and themselves up, when 
the rule of the crack-brained commun- 
ists shall have passed, it is highly prob- 
able that, out of the chaos left, there will 
emerge, through the selfdeveloping proc- 
ess of the zemstvo, a new and sane Rus- 
sia, coming from the people themselves, 
the peasantry, which is not as stupid as 
it looks and is undoubtedly capable of 
forming a more stable, intelligent and 
constructive government than Lenine, 
“the dreamer in the Kremlin,” and his 
fellow-usurpers of authority. They have 
at least practical common sense. 

If America is to exert any influence in 
Russia, if it is to help any element to 
function, it should be not the faction 
which is now in such desperate plight, 
but the people themselves, the peasants 
who are faithfully working the land, 
while the windjammers in Moscow are 
frantically coming to the merited end of 
their experiment in theoretical govern- 
ment. 
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A steady decline in wheat prices 
throughout last week, carrying the March 
future down to the neighborhood of $1.42, 
with May 3@4c lower, thoroughly de- 
moralized the flour market, and buyers 
who had felt some — of encourage- 
ment during the weeks of comparative 
steadiness reverted to their December at- 
titude of alarm. 

The sharp rally on Feb. 8 came too late 
to be reflected in reports of flour quo- 
tations on that day. There was a certain 
amount of buying, for the reason that 
stocks everywhere seem to be relatively 
small, but very few purchases were made 
for more than immediate needs. Scat- 
tering reports on Feb. 8 indicated that 
the advance in wheat had stimulated buy- 
ers’ interest in flour to some extent. 

Last week’s drop in flour amounted to 
40@50c for patents, and about half as 
much for clears, while millfeed, instead 
of showing the expected and hoped-for 
signs of reviving strength, dropped 
poren in the face of a very slack de- 
mand, prices reaching the lowest levels in 
over two and a half years. The only 
encouraging sign was a fair amount of 
export inquiry for flour. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: 

Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$8.75 $9.35 
9.20 9.75 
9.55 10.10 
9.80 10.10 
8.65 9.20 
11.00 10.85 
11.80 11.55 
12.46 12.10 
12.80 12.60 
13.40 13.35 
14.55 13.85 
15.05 13.85 
14.30 13.05 
13.30 12.35 
12.80 12.26 
13.70 12.40 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. $6.65 $6.55 $7.10 
Jan, 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan. 7.30 7.20 7.55 
Jan, 7.30 7.35 7.35 
Dec, 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Sept 10.35 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 11.30 10.86 9.80 
July 11,25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 10.35 10.55 10.35 
April 1 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 9.60 9.85 9.45 





*Calendar year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 5 
was $29.60 per ton, marking a new low 
point since July, 1918, which compares 
with $32.75 last week, with the high point 
of $59.80 reached in May, and with the 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 


FaR, B coccsece $33.25 July 1 ........ $56.05 
Dee. 2 ccccccse 37.76 Junel ........ 59.10 
Mev. 1 ..cccecs 35.95 May 1 .......- 57.75 
OO, 2 seccoses 40.00 April 1 sees 54,40 
Sept. 2 wesc . 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
AUB. 1 ncccsece 49.00 Feb, 1 sees 47.30 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Jan, 30-Feb. 5.... 50 54 40 
Jan. 23-29 ....... 52 55 44 
Jan, 16-22 ....... 46 53 38 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 7 Feb. 8 


Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...298,625 290,350 252,620 186,570 
TR, POM vcceves 6,545 11,120 2,895 56,460 
Duluth-Superior 16,200 11,405 21,030 3,320 
Milwaukee ..... 4,580 56,600 11,000 6,700 

TOtaw 2... cece 325,950 318,475 297,545 202,050 
Outside mills*..165,520 ...... seeeee os éece 

Ag’gate sprg.491,470 ...... weesee cocce 
HE, EUS cccces 26,800 25,900 37,600 32,200 
St. Louist ..... 36,900 38,700 65,150 560,000 
Buffalo ........ 137,580 126,875 97,375 93,350 
Rochester ..... 6,300 8,000 9,900 8700 
Chicago ....... 18,500 238,000 24,000 15,250 


Kansas City.... 83,000 80,500 81,000 51,300 
Kansas Cityt...216,055 226,135 313,935 230,635 


Omaha ........ 14,730 8,400 19,540 65,780 
Toledo ......0. 21,200 23,500 20,300 21,380 
Toledof ....... 66,055 71,010 32,475 44,835 
Indianapolis ... 7,870 65,815 10,945 4,505 
Nashville** .... 81,410 92,500 155,990 82,195 
Portland, Oreg. 14,670 13,950 24,860 24,090 
Seattle ........ 20,840 26,380 41,110 17.280 
Tacoma ....... 25,110 15,800 37,520 24,820 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb. 7 Feb, 8 





Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 5 53 46 36 
Bt. Pawel .ccccccees 28 47 12 33 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 31 59 9 
Outside mills* .... 47 52 45 37 
Average spring.. 50 52 46 30 
Milwaukee ........ 19 23 46 35 
St. Louis 51 74 46 
St. Louist 50 71 65 
Buffalo .... 76 58 56 
Rochester oe 43 53 47 
GNOED cocccvices 88 92 56 
Kansas City ...... 73 71 83 63 
Kansas Cityt ..... 49 61 71 55 
GUMBRR ceccccccccs 61 35 81 24 
WOMGS cccsccccses 44 49 42 45 
BORGO .ccccccces 40 44 50 43 
Indianapolis ...... 34 25 48 20 
Nashville** ...... » 45 47 78 61 
Portland, Oregon.. 30 29 58 59 
Seattle ........0.. 39 - 50 77 36 
DZOCOMR. cccccveces 44 31 65 43 
WORN  ccccccces 46 38 61 44 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 5 at 
all above points shows an increase of 8 per 
cent from week ending Jan, 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb, 9.) 


_Nasuvitte.—Flour shade stronger, with | 


demand quiet, and confined to small lots. 
Millfeed dull and unchanged. 


New Yorx.—Flour quiet; market 
much firmer. Cash wheat situation and 
heavy decline in feed prices forced flour 
prices about 60c higher. 


PuitapeLpHia.—F lour dull, but limits 
well sustained, in sympathy with strength 
of wheat. Millfeed sold slowly and ruled 
weak, under free offerings. 


Cotumsus.—Flour market weak and 
very dull. An occasional sale is reported 
of a single car for immediate shipment. 
Feed $2@5 lower, with no demand. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour market continues 
dull, and only a few scattered light sales 
to domestic trade heard of locally. busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill. Mill- 
feed dull and weak. 

Kansas Crry.—Little change in milling 
situation this week. Practically all new 
purchases are for immediate shipment, 
but specifications on old contracts are 
rather slow. Quotations a little stronger 
than last week. Millfeed market weaker, 
and little feed moving at reduced prices. 


Battrmore.—Flour firmer, with more 
disposition to trade, especially at some- 
thing under current rates. Buyers will 
be running for this stuff before long. 
Already there is more looking around, 
and some quiet buying. It’s time to cop- 
per the bears and get aboard. Feed 
lower and sick. 


Cuicaco.—Wheat futures advanced 9 
@10c today, with March up to $1.62 and 
May $1.5314. Prices have advanced fast- 
er than the recent decline. The market 
had been well liquidated and oversold on 
the recent break. Big eastern traders 
were short. Seaboard traders were short 
cash wheat and long March. Being un- 
able to buy the cash wheat in the South- 
west, they bought from exporters who 
were long in New York. Export busi- 
ness was light. Cash premiums stronger 
and oats reduced over 2c, with wheat, on 
shorts covering and reduced country of- 
ferings. To a considerable extent the 
flour business that is being done is of 
spot stocks, which are not large. Trade 
is’ slow and the wheat market does noth- 
ing to bring about a better tone, as de- 
clines and advances are too numerous. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Leaders of Republican Congress Reminded, 
in Attacks on Packers’ and Coal Bills, 
of President-elect’s Pledges 


WasuineotTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—Business 
interests are reminding leaders of the 
Republican Congress of the pledge of 
the president-elect that “what the coun- 
try needs is less government in business, 
and more business in government.” (The 
two points of attack are the pending 
packer legislation, vesting large authori- 
ties in a newly created live stock commis- 
sion, and the Calder coal bill, which 
would virtually reinstitute federal con- 
trol of the coal industry. 

The packer bill has passed the Senate, 
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and now awaits action by the House 
agricultural committee. Unless the 

ouse adopts the measure without © 
amendment, a prospect that is really re- 
mote, the packer bill seems to have small 
chance of adoption before March 4. It 
will probably die in conference. 

The Calder bill is now before the Sen-" 
ate committee on manufactures, which is 
bringing to a close elaborate hearings on 
the measure. It is believed that the com- 
mittee will report the measure in some 
form. That it will reach a vote at this 
session, however, seems improbable. 

Incidentally, there is a good deal of 
adverse comment about the background 
of the Calder bill. During the last ses- 
sion Senator Calder, of New York, pro- 
posed an investigation of the housing 
situation, which was approved by the 
Senate, and a committee, including Mr. 
Calder as chairman, designated to pro- 
ceed with the investigation. About the 
time this committee was in the midst of 
its investigation, the Lockwood commit- 
tee in New York uncovered the building 
trades scandals in New York City, which 
were said to have countrywide ramifica- 
tions. 

Then the Calder committee made a 
preliminary report, in which it was 
charged that the coal industry, through 
monopolization of transportation facili- 
ties and excessive prices, had contributed 
largely to the stoppage in the building 
trades that was at the bottom of the 
housing shortage. Thereupon Senator 
Calder introduced his bill, so drastic in 
character that it is being supported by 
radical elements that favor nationaliza- 
tion of mines. 

This measure went to the Senate com- 
mittee on manufactures, which undertook 
the continuing comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the coal industry, with the result 
that the attention of the Senate and the 
country was diverted from the housing 
situation to the fuel industry. 

Meantime, Senator Calder within a 
week made a public statement in which 
he suggested the need for legislation of a 
highly paternalistic nature on behalf of 
the building industry if the government 
did not promptly devise other means to 
assist the building trades out of their 
present difficulties. 

This chain of circumstances, when 
coupled with the fact that Senator Cal- 
der is a large builder and contractor in 
Brooklyn, has caused the adverse com- 
ment about the antecedents of the coal 
legislation. 

Many senators who are not disposed in 
the slightest to “hold a brief” for the 
coal industry hope that the Calder bill 
will never reach a vote. They regard it 
as bad legislation, yet would hesitate to 
vote against any restrictive or regulative 
legislation directed at the coal industry 
by reason of the popular feeling against 
the so-called “coal barons” which has 
originated in the prevailing high prices 
and the other troubles that have marked 
the relations of the fuel consumer with 
the coal industry during the past two 
years. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





The 1920 barley crop of the Union of 
South Africa, according to estimates fur- 
nished by the American consul at Cape 
Town, amounts to 1,156,300 bus, being 
16 per cent below normal, 











jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 


Feb. 8. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....--.-.eeeeceeseeevens $8.65@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.70 $.....@..... $8.70@ 9.00 $10.10@11.10 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.25@ 9.65 $9.50@ 9.75 $9.10@ 9.40 $9.00@10.00 
Spring standard patent ........eeeceeeeeeee 8.10@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.10 ¢ e906 Oe sees 8.30@ 8.70 8.60@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 err, Pere 
Spring firat clear .....ceeercesecsevsevseecs 6.40@ 6.80 6.75@ 7.00 ov e@P cence 6.40@ 6.70 6.60@ 7.60 cece es Qecece 7.00@ 7.50 seeee@ 6.75 .-@. o@ecece 
Hard winter short patent.........-.eeeeeeee 8.60@ 8.90 rere. retin 8.60@ 8.75 8.30@ 8.40 Pree, Ivers 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.35 8.50@ 9.25 9.15@ 9.45 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ..........eeeeeeeeeeee 7.75@ 8.00 coce oe Docces 7.55@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.90 8.60@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 cece e Do ccee 8.60@ 8.95 o cco ce @eoccee 
Hard winter first clear.........:ssseseeeeee 6.20@ 6.50 Tres Lerie 5.75@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.25 7.10@ 7.85 ove Bc cce occ e @ ccces 0 coc e Be cece 69668 s cae Pere 
Soft winter short patent ..........-eeseeeee 9.30@ 9.50 ésee CUD 6 ses --@. 8 .75@11.00 60 6 oe sees 9.25@ 9.50 coe Bo cece 9.00@ 9.50 ere’ Faery 9.50@10.76 
Soft winter straight ........:6.ceeeeeeeeeee 8.10@ 8.40 ore, Fete --@.. 8.00@ 8.50 8.35@ 9.10 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 TeVOEP co ccc 8.90@10.15 
Soft winter firet clear ........cccecscccccees 6.75@ 7.00 PTTe) SETTh oa Qe 6.40@ 6.75 oe eo @ ce cace otec eG scove 506 @ occve 8.25@ 9.00 rere. Ferre 7.00@ 7.50 
RIO BOR, WED bh cbc cee ciiec esse ceacedeser 9.00@ 9.25 8.40@ 8.50 --@... Tree, sit 8.50@10.00 8.25@ 8.75 oo@. 8.50@ 9.25 000 Mo csce occee@ecece 
eS TH MD bce db aeicncssccsceesees 8.20@ 8.40 6.15@ 6.25 Fe ert ove Bocce 7.50@ 8.00 -@. © 60-0 Pa cone a Pere rere. ferre: 

FEED— 

GOON BONE carck cn ncrdccdiccccrscceseedeie 26.00 @ 27.00 + eee + @20.00 o ccc Q@ovses eee oo @.. 29.00@30.00 30.00 @ 31.00 «+e.» @32.00 27.50@ 29.50 ere, errr 
Hard Witter BFOM ..cccc ccc ccccccccccseccece 26.50 @ 27.00 ere) Leite 19.00 @20.00 @ 26.00 oe @ee o oseeMoscce e cece ocees eee + @32.50 rer Peete Peery, ere 
Soft winter bran .......... TETTTETT TET 27.00 @ 28.00 occe o@occese cones QPenese 8 cucce ees --@.. 31.00 @32.00 31.00 @ 32.00 +eee + @32.50 0 ccc oe cose 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 22.75 @23.50 «+2++@20.00 18.00@19.00 Trier, Pre --@... 28.00@29.00  31.00@ 32.00 30.50 @32.00 27.00 @ 28.50 30.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........+.+- 29.00 @30.00 25.00 @ 26.00 21.00@22.00 27 .00 @ 28.25 oo Mee 31.00 @32.00 34.00 @ 35.00 33.00 @ 35.00 29.00 @32.50 Serre) Ferre 
TOR GO obs ahi cS6 beh 08 5 i'0 5 65 0p edueesesede 37.00 @ 38.00 32.00 @ 35.00 é 600 eGo cece 60 cee @eccce cece o@ oe 38.00 @ 40.00 40.00@ 41.00 «eee» @40.00 eevee» @43.60 erry. leere 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BOBSES cccccovecsccce $.....@ 9.55 $6.80 @7.3 $6.00 @6.25 $9.80@10.20 $9.90 @10.10 $8.50@9.20 
San Francisco ........ «++ @10.70 eee» @7.60 oe++@ 9.80 ooes @ 9.55 oo + @8.65 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL 


Measure Still in Limelight at Capitol— 
Chance of Passage at This Session 
Continues to Be Slight 


Wasuinctox, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
emergency tariff is still in the Capitol 
limelight, though the chances seem still 
exceedingly slim that the measure will 
become law. The Democratic filibuster 
lost some of its aggressiveness this week, 
while, on the other hand, Senator Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
finance committee, failed to secure the 
necessary two thirds vote to invoke the 
cloture rule limiting debate. Following 
this defeat of the proponents of the 
measure, Senator Penrose announced that 
he would keep the bill before the Senate 
to the exclusion of all other business un- 
til he obtained a vote on it. Then en- 
sued a good deal of political jockeying 
for position, with the eventual result that 
now it seems as though there would be a 
vote on the measure some time late next 





week, 

If this transpires, the farmer tariff 
measure will geese | pass the Senate 
with the many amendments recommend- 
ed by the finance committee. The first 
amendment adopted was to increase the 
duty on wheat from 30c to 40c, without 
any change in the compensatory duty on 


ur. 

The upshot of the matter will likely be 
the death of the bill in conference, along 
with much other pending legislation that 
seems headed for the same fate. However, 
if the bill survived conference and final- 
ly reached the White House there is no 
doubt that President Wilson would veto 
it, and such action would not be at all 
displeasing to some of the Republicans 
who are supporting it. For example, 
Senator Penrose, who has been making 
the fight for its passage, has privately 
admitted that it was “bad legislation,” 
and that it ought not be made law. With 
the chairman of the finance committee, 

olitics and not economics are dictating 

is position on the bill. 

The legislative situation in Congress is 
in such bad straits in both branches that 
there is serious dangér that some of the 
great appropriation bills to meet gov- 
ernmental expenses, whose enactment is 
the first and most important function 
of Congress, will fail of passage in the 
brief legislative period remaining before 
March 4. In fact, so real is this danger 
that Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
Republican leader of the Senate, ar- 
ranged a conference of the Republican 
leaders of the Senate and the House on 
Friday, to discuss the situation and to 
devise ways to expedite passage of the 
supply bills. 

hile the popular impression has gone 
forth that the reason for the legislative 
blockade lies in the situation surrounding 
the emergency tariff in the Senate, really 
that is not where the chief danger to the 
supply bills is to be found, On the con- 
trary, the trouble is on the House side of 
the Capitol. 

At the beginning of this session, the 
House enlarged its appropriations com- 
mittee and vested in it the function of 
drafting all supply bills. Heretofore, 
the committee has handled only general 
appropriation bills, such measures as the 
army and navy supply bills being draft- 
ed in the military and naval committees, 
the diplomatic bill in foreign affairs com- 
mittee, etc. 

The new arrangement, centering all 
appropriations in the appropriations 
committee, enlarged to a membership of 
35, has engendered the bitterest feeling 
in those quarters that have heretofore 
enjoyed the function of passing on the 
provision of funds for the several depart- 
ments of the government. There is no 
function, indeed, so important to a mem- 
ber of Congress as that of approving or 
withholding public moneys. This has 
from long practice become the chief 
“club” the various committees have held 
over department heads to insure compli- 
ance with their wishes in many respects. 

Withdrawal of this influence from the 
several committees has developed more 
petty jealousies and small politics than 
has appeared at the Capitol in years. 
The result has been that every product 
of the new appropriations committee pre- 
sented to the House has been immediate- 
ly “shot full of holes” by various parlia- 
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mentary devices. In many instances es- 
sential provisions for the departments 
have fallen prey to this exhibition of 
spleen on the part of disgruntled mem- 
bers of the House. 

Then, when the bills have gone to the 
Senate, the latter body has promptlv re- 
inserted the items stricken out in the 
House, in most instances at the request 
of House leaders. Under the rules of 
the House, however, whenever the Senate 
reinstates a provision in a supply bill 
that has been eliminated by the House, 
any member may demand a separate vote 
on such item when the bill comes back 
for approval from conference. A de- 
mand for a roll call vote can be similarly 
made by one fifth of the membership of 
the House. 

The result is that disgruntled members 
can delay the passage of bills indefinitely 
by taking a of this rule, for it 
takes approximately 40 minutes to con- 
duct a roll call in the House, and under 
the rule cited any number of such votes 
can be engineered. It is this situation 
which threatens the supply bills rather 
than the emergency tariff muddle in the 
Senate. The upper legislative branch can 
really work with great dispatch on ap- 
propriation measures when it really sets 
itself to the task. 

Following disclosure of the situation in 
the House at the joint conference of the 
steering committees of both branches, 
Friday, Senator Lodge conveyed a state- 
ment of the facts, it is understood, to 
the president-elect in Florida, with the 
suggestion that it might be advisable to 
call the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress about the middle of March instead 
of in April, as had been previously 
planned. 

Meantime, the Republican leader of 
the Senate is doing what he can to clear 
the decks before March 4, as has been re- 
quested by President-elect Harding. He 
is frankly pessimistic, however, about the 
situation, and fears that it will be impos- 
sible to get all the supply measures 
through the legislative mill before the 
end of the session. So far as the Senate 
is concerned, Senator Lodge will en- 
counter little trouble in this respect, but 
there his influence ceases. There is a 
curious jealousy between the Senate and 
House that absolutely prohibits even a 
suggestion from one body to the other 
about the way it should proceed in any 
given situation, and Senator Lodge is too 
wise in the ways of Congress to trespass 
on this jealously guarded domain of the 
House. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





MILLERS TO COMBAT INSECTS 


Cereal Producers Meet to Discuss Plan to 
Save Large Sums Lost, Due to Insects 
During Storage and Transportation 


Curcaco, Inu., Feb. 5.—A meeting of 
millers and other cereal manufacturers, 
especially those interested in package 
goods, was held in Chicago Feb. 4, to 
consider ways and means of reducing 
losses caused by weevil and other insects. 
It developed during the discussion that 
many of such losses were caused by stor- 
age of flour and other cereals in ware- 
houses, etc., that were infested with 
weevil and other insects. It was also 
pointed out that storage rooms of whole- 
sale grocers and jobbers, as well as 
freight cars, etc., were more or less in- 
fested, and it was decided to start a 
campaign for the purpose of reducing 
the loss. 

The following committee was appoint- 
ed to suggest methods of organizing for 
this purpose: C. J. Francis, Purina Mills, 
St. Louis; S. Small, Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich; R. R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; J. F. 
Williams, Creamette Co., Minneapolis; 
George F. Licht, Patent Cereal Co., 
Geneva, N. Y; H. F. Thundhorst, secre- 
tary, New York City. 

It was decided to raise a fund of 
$20,000, and employ the necessary experts 
to advise as to methods of eradicating 
the weevil and other insects. 

Milling interests were represented by 
the following: Austin Igleheart, Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind; J. F. Krou- 
til, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co; 
Robert R. Clark and C. S. Jackson, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; F. H. 
Luchaser and E, C. Covert, Akin-Erskine 


Milling Co., Evansville, Ind; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Chicago; C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ ague, Kansas 
City; J. A. Wallace, Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; William S. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; M. ‘A. Lehman, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; W. R. Breitfeld, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; H. 
O. Campbell, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; W. W. Walton, Walton Mill- 
ing Co., Lansing, Mich; E. B. Hackney, 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
C. H. CHatren. 





MONTANA MILLING PRACTICE 


Legislature Declines to Act on Complaint 
Against Deducting Freight from Price 
of Home-Milled Wheat 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 5.—Answer- 
ing that the state legislature, by placing 
a check on millers in the state in the 
form of powers granted to the Montana 
trade commission, has done all it can, 
the agricultural committee of the house 
at Helena refused to act on a petition 
from Carbon County, Mont., grain grow- 
ers asking that something be done to 
stop the milling practice of deducting 
freight to Minneapolis on wheat milled 
within the state. The committee’s report 
was lengthy, but the gist of the finding 
follows: 

“The committee on agriculture has had 
under consideration the petition of cer- 
tain grain growers relative to the price 
paid by flour mills for wheat, and the 
price charged by the mills for the manu- 
factured product. 

“The basis of the complaint is to the 
effect that the mills pay for wheat a 
price based on the Minneapolis price, less 
freight, and place on flour a price based 
on Minneapolis price, plus freight. The 
petitioners ask for legislation to prevent 
this practice. 

“Your committee does not understand 
that there is complaint as to the price 
paid for wheat which is to be manu- 
factured into flour for shipment out of 
the state. It is manifest that the mills 
must pay for such wheat the Minneapolis 
price, less freight and handling charges. 
The only contention must therefore be 
over the price paid for wheat to be 
manufactured into flour and feed for 
consumption within the state. 

“The petitioners assume that there now 
exists no check on the mills of the state. 
The mill toll bill, passed by the sixteenth 
legislative assembly, clothes the Montana 
trade commission with power to fix the 
basis of custom grinding, exchange and 
toll, and the maximum marketing charges 
allowed both on flour and feed. Inas- 
much as the privileges of this law apply 
to all owners of grain, whether the origi- 
nal raisers or purchasers, your committee 
feels that the situation is covered, as far 
as present legislation is concerned. The 
trade commission has adopted a schedule 
of rates for custom grinding, exchange 
and toll, and commercial marketing based 
on the cost of milling. The enforcement 
of these rules and schedules rests with 
the commission, and failure of any mill 
to abide by the rules of the commission 
should be reported to it.” 


Joun A. Curry. 





LOANS FOR SEED GRAIN 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 5—A bill 
jointly proposed by congressmen Young 
and Sinclair, of North Dakota, this week, 
would authorize the federal government 
to appropriate $4,000,000 at once “to 
make loans to farmers of the states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana for the purchase of corn, wheat and 
rye for seed purposes.” 

The bill provides that the individual 
loans shall not exceed $450, and that the 
government shall be protected by “good 
and sufficient first lien on all crops to 
be produced therefrom.” 

It further stipulates that seed provided 
by the government must be used for the 
production of grain during the crop year 
1921, and subject to such other regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who is made the 
administering officer. Fifty thousand 
dollars are allowed for administrative 


purposes, 
Joun J. MarrRinan. 


February 9, 1921. 


FARMERS AND BANKERS 


Series of Conferences Planned in Indiana to 
Discuss Credits, Stabilized Markets 
and Farm Problems 


Inpranapous, Inp., Feb. 5.—Steps have 
been taken in Indiana to bring about a 
series of conferences between grain rais- 
ers and bankers to discuss credits, stabil- 
ized markets, needs of the farming in- 
dustry, judicious handling of crops, and 
the adequate financing of production by 
local banking institutions on a basis fair 
to both the grain raiser and the banker. 

A few meetings already have been 
held, in some of which millers and grain 
dealers have participated. In some quar- 
ters it has been urged that farmers sell 
the grain, or at least the wheat, now 
held by them, investing the money thus 
obtained in feeding cattle and hogs. It 
has been pointed out by some country 
bankers that this movement would relieve 
the present money situation for rural 
banks. 

The movement had its beginning in a 
letter written by E. C. Miller, president 
of the Franklin (Ind.) National Bank, 
and sent to Andrew Smith, of Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association. Mr, Smith forwarded the 
letter to E. E. Reynolds, treasurer of 
the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 
sociations, with headquarters in this city. 
Officials of the grain raisers’ organization 
welcomed the conference idea, but have 
not been in sympathy with the proposal 
to market their remaining grain, if they 
are in a position to hold it. 

In a reply sent Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Reynolds said: “We maintain that, with 
proper credit machinery, it costs no more 
to hold grain in the hands of the pro- 
ducers than it costs to hold it in the 
hands of the speculators. We insist also 
that farmers must have credit through 
the period of consumption of their crops 
as well as through the earlier period of 
production. 

“Short time credit and undercapitaliza- 
tion of nearly every farm in the land 
have combined to force the farmers’ 
products onto the market at the very 
time when most of those products should 
be held back for a while. The world will 
not eat 10 meals a day at harvest time 
and none at all the following April. 
The farmers, with the help of the bank- 
ers, must arrange to feed the world only 
as fast as it eats. Eventually, this will 
work out into a stabilization of mar- 
kets.” Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





TRADE BOARD APPOINTMENTS 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—William 
Fortune, president of the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., Stoughton A. Fletcher, 
president of the Fletcher American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis, and John G. 
Brown, of Monon, president of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, have been named as members of 
the supervising committee for this state 
of the Foreign Trade Financing Corpo- 
ration, capitalized at $100,000,000 and 
formed to promote foreign trade. The 
appointments were made by the national 
organization committee in New York. 

Mr. Fortune will represent the com- 
mercial interests, Mr. Fletcher the bank- 
ing interests, and Mr. Brown the agri- 
cultural interests. Mr. Fletcher said this 
week that the committee later probably 
will be increased to either 9 or 11 mem- 
bers. Milling and grain interests are 
showing much interest in the movement 
to increase foreign trade, which culmi- 
nated recently in the preliminary organi- 
zation of the trading corporation at a 
meeting at Chicago. It is expected that 
one of the additional members of the 
committee to be chosen will be a man 
closely identified with the milling busi- 
ness. : 

The committee, as it now stands, will 
meet in Indianapolis next week for or- 
ganization purposes. Efforts now are be- 
ing made in this territory to acquaint all 
lines of business with the purpose of the 
organization, its principal aim being to 
finance the foreign business of American 
producers through long-term credits, 
thus supplementing existing banking ma- 
chinery. Under the Edge act, banks are 
authorized to subscribe to the stock of 
the corporation not to exceed 10 per cent 
of their capital and surplus. 

Epwarp H, ZizcNer. 
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OF GRAIN EXCHANGES 





General Counsel for Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ Organizations Suggests to 
House Investigating Committee a Plan of Control Similar to That 
Exercised Over National Banks— Other Remedial Measures 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 4.—Sum- 
ming up the case of the farm organiza- 
tions against future trading on grain ex- 
changes, Clifford Thorne, general counsel 
for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, appearing before 
the House agricultural committee here 
this week, suggested the following reme- 
dial measures: 

1. Investigation and supervision of the 
grain exchanges, which should be just as 
intelligent and effective as is the present 
regulation and control of our national 
banks. 

2. Opening the exchanges to co-opera- 
tive organizations of farmers. Co-opera- 
tive organizations today are barred from 
practically all the grain exchanges in the 
United States. 

3. A more efficient world crop report- 
ing system that will get the real facts, 
and disseminate the same promptly to 
producers as well as to the market places. 

4. The immediate levying of a heavy 
tax upon dealing in “privileges,” known 
as “puts” and “calls.” 

5. The ultimate elimination of short 
selling on the futures market. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade is the 
greatest market for actual grain in the 
world,” said Mr. Thorne. “The farmers 
in the United States do not want to see 
this institution eliminated. However, 
there has grown up alongside this grain 
market, in fact, in another part of the 
same room where real grain is* bought 
and sold, a speculative market for deal- 
ing in what are commonly called ‘futures.’ 
These transactions are carried on in the 
‘pit’ There are two classes of future 
trading: First by parties who have an 
equivalent amount of actual grain which 
they intend to deliver; and, second, those 
who do not have any grain, don’t want 
to have, and never expect to have, people 
who are merely betting on the rise and 
fall of market prices. We do not object 
to the legitimate marketing of actual 
grain, and we do not object to the sale 
of futures by parties having an equiva- 
lent amount of actual grain to deliver. 

“That there is gambling on the Chicago 
Board of Trade we have offered the fol- 
lowing evidence for your consideration: 

“1. Decisions by state courts, federal 
courts, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“2. Copious extracts from an authori- 
tative history of the Chicago Board of 
Trade by one of its own members, Charles 
H. Taylor, a former member of the 
board of directors of that institution. 

“3. A statement by Julius H. Barnes. 

“4, A statement by John Hill, Jr., a 
member of the exchange for over 40 
years, and at one time a member of the 
board of directors. 

“5. Authoritative statistical data dem- 
onstrating the enormous volume of trans- 
actions on the futures market, compared 
to actual deliveries of grain. This evi- 
dence can be summarized as follows: 

“(a) The number of bushels of wheat 
bought and sold on the wheat pit of the 
Chicago Board of Trade averages per 
year three times as much as the total 
production of wheat in the entire world. 

“(b) There are 51 times as many 
bushels of grain sold on the exchange as 
there is grain shipped into Chicago; and 
only a portion of this grain actually re- 
ceived at Chicago is available for deliv- 
ery on the futures market, according to 
the rules of the Board of Trade. A sin- 
gle house on the Chicago Board of Trade 
will sell in three days as much grain as 
is capable of being delivered on the fu- 
tures market during the entire year. 

“(c) The actual grain available for de- 
livery at Chicago on ‘future’ contracts 
average less than .28 of 1 per cent of 
the number of bushels bought and_ sold 
on the Board of Trade. In other words, 
over 99 per cent of the sales on the ‘fu- 
tures’ market are not followed by the 
actual delivery of the grain. 

“This statistical data has been careful- 
ly compiled by experts, and we challenge 
any person to show any substantial error 
in any portion of the same, 


“They sell approximately 18,500,000,000 
bus grain on the ‘futures’ market at Chi- 
cago annually, at a value ranging from 
$15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 

“We have reported to you the result of 
a conference with a former employee of 
the bank at Monte Carlo, and we have 
cited authoritative statements as to the 
operations at Monte Carlo, which show 
that the total net receipts of that insti- 
tution do not average more than one 
third the commissions alone derived from 
the sales on the ‘futures’ market of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The gambling 
on the Chicago Board of Trade makes 
Monte Carlo look very small and insig- 
nificant. 

“If a purchase and sale of grain con- 
summated by parties who do not have 
any grain to deliver on the contract, and 
who do not want to receive any real 
grain, who do not expect to have any 
grain delivered or received, and who, in 
99 cases out of 100, settle their contracts 
by the payment of differences, is gam- 
bling, then we have demonstrated the 
fact that the Chicago Board of Trade is 
the greatest gambling institution ever 
seen upon the face of the earth. 

“This stupendous speculative market 
constitutes our price determining ma- 
chinery on grain. We object to certain 
phases of its present operations, for the 
following reasons: 

“Because the most important function 
of the entire institution is under the con- 
trol and domination of speculators. The 
dealer in actual grain is completely over- 
shadowed. 

“Because the existence of an enormous 
volume of speculation supports a large 
corps of professionals, who make their 
livelihood by the ups and downs of the 
market instead of by legitimate invest- 
ment; their very presence on the ex- 
change, their constant organized activi- 
ties, instead of stabilizing the market, 
causing violent price fluctuations from 
which they are able to reap their profits. 
That is a natural result, because it con- 
stitutes the major portion of their liveli- 
hood. 

“Because the credit resources involved 
in these vast speculative transactions, ag- 
gregating literally billions of dollars an- 
nually, should be employed in produc- 
tive chanels, The margins alone consti- 
tute a very large sum of money. 

“Because the cost in commissions and 
the other expenses incidental to the 
enormous trading in futures constitute 
an excessive premium on the so-called in- 
surance, which produces a direct eco- 
nomic loss. 

“Because it is unwise to maintain a 
huge gambling institution in our midst. 
Other industries have not found this to 
be necessary. 

“Regardless of the technical differences 
in effecting settlements at the different 
grain exchanges, transactions between 
the houses and between customers are 
closed by the payment and receipt of 
profits and losses or net balances, and not 
by the delivery and receipt of commodi- 
ties purchased, with the accompanying 
payment and receipt of the purchase 
price. In essence, settlements are ef- 
fected by the ‘payment of differences’; 
this is true of 99 per cent of the trading 
in futures at the Chicago market. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has 
described the accounts kept by a com- 
mission house with a grain futures cus- 
tomer in the following language: 

“*The regular ledger account of a grain 
futures customer is different from the 
similar account of a customer in any 
other business in respect to the fact that 
there are no debits for the gross value of 
commodities dealt in, but only net en- 
tries for profits and losses on trades, un- 
less a warehouse receipt is actually taken 
in on delivery and paid for. The assump- 
tion is that future transaction will be set 
against future transaction, and that the 
customer is interested only in the net.’ 

“The accounts of settlements between 
commission houses are described as fol- 
lows: 

“*The settlement book shows how the 


trades between houses are closed out. It 
is the record of differences, debit or 
credit, due to or from commission houses, 
to be paid through the clearing house.’ 

“If these transactions are not settled 
by the payment of differences, we do not 
know what contracts can be so settled. 
There has been considerable conflict in 
the decisions of the courts. However, as 
previously stated, you are the makers of 
the law. 

“It has been held by the ‘Supreme 
Court that you cannot describe as in- 
come that which is not income. On the 
other hand, the same court has sustained 
your declaration as to what constitutes 
intoxicating liquor. There can be little 
doubt that the proper legislative body 
can prohibit all dealings in futures, with- 
in its jurisdiction, if it determines to do 
so. (Booth vs. Illinois, 184 U.S. 425; 
Pearce vs. Rice, 142 U.S. 28.) And the 
decisions of the federal courts on the 
cotton futures act would indicate that 
Congress has the power to tax futures 
in the manner proposed in several of the 
bills under consideration by this commit- 
tee at the present moment. (Hutton vs. 
Terrell, 255 Federal 860.) However, the 
Supreme Court has not yet decided the 
constitutionality of that measure. 

“There was a time in old English law 
when wagers were not unlawful, but in 
this country our legislatures and courts 
have branded gambling contracts as 
against public policy and void. In many 
jurisdictions, fines and imprisonment are 
provided by statute as punishment for 
those who maintain gambling institutions. 

“The insidious influence of the gam- 
bling instinct has been one of the great- 
est evils with which we have had to con- 
tend. And yet, whenever the community 
has been thoroughly awakened to the ex- 
istence of this practice in any of our va- 
rious industrial activities, the states and 
the nation have ultimately acted effec- 
tively in getting rid of the evil. The 
fact that church raffles, betting on elec- 
tions, baseball games, etc., still continue, 
is no more an argument for permitting 
the practice of gambling to continue 
without any effort at checking it by law 
or otherwise, than the continued exist- 
ence of thieves and murderers consti- 
tutes a justification for the repeal of 
the laws against stealing and murdering. 
Society has made very substantial prog- 
ress in getting rid of such practices since 
the days of savagery, and we propose to 
continue along similar lines in the future. 
What is fundamentally wrong cannot be 
right.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





ROADS DENY FREIGHT CUT PLEA 

San Francisco, Cat. Feb. 5.—Au- 
thoritative information has been received 
by the traffic bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce from Wash- 
ington, D. C., that the railroad lines east 
of Chicago have refused to make reduc- 
tions on export and import rates through 
Pacific Coast ports. Export and import 
rates to and from points east of Chicago 
are now 331, per cent higher than they 
were last August. 

When the increased schedules went into 
effect the traffic bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, joining oth- 
er organizations representing western 
shippers, initiated negotiations that led 
the railroads west of Chicago to agree 
to rates approximately the same as those 
maintained before the 3314 per cent in- 
creases became effective. 

Announcement of the increases had a 
widespread and immediate effect. They 
were considered so high that transcon- 
tinental traffic did not move, and or- 
ganized efforts on the part of shippers 
to get reductions from the railroads fol- 
lowed. Inasmuch as the roads east of 
Chicago refused to recede from their 
position on the increases, the import and 
export shippers have received another 


setback. 
R. C. Mason. 





NEBRASKA CORN FOR NEAR EAST 
Omana, Nes, Feb. 5.—Nebraska 


farmers were requested this week to’ 


contribute 100 carloads of corn for the 
Near East relief, according to an an- 
nouncement made by J. E. Kirbye, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, regional representa- 
tive of the movement, and D. Burr Jones, 
state director. The corn contributed by 
the Nebraskans will be ground by the 
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Miller Cereal Mills, Twenty-sixth and 
Center streets, for a nominal cost, 
shipped to New Orleans, where it will - 
be loaded on a ship and dispatched to 
Constantinople, Turkey, whence it will be 
distributed among the starving people. 

“The 100 cars of corn is one fifth of 
the amount we are trying to get from 
Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and In- 
diana,” said Mr. Kirbye. “At this time 
we are taking up the question of freight 
with the railroads, and we have hopes 
that they will make a considerable re- 
duction on rates. The American Ship- 
ping Board has agreed to provide us a 
ship to transport our supplies to Asia 
Minor. We have 112,000 children whose 
parents were killed during the late war. 
Russiar and Greek refugees by the thou- 
sands and 62 hospitals over there we 
have to provide with food. Rest as- 
sured, if the Chinese and European re- 
lief commissions do not want the corn, 
we can make proper use of it.” 

Leicu Leste. 





NASHVILLE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Building with Capacity of 30,000 Bus to Be 
Erected in Connection with New 
River Terminals 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Feb. 5.—The grain 
interests of Nashville have filed a request 
with the Nashville board of transporta- 
tion trustees to erect an elevator, with a 
capacity of 30,000 bus, in connection with 
the river terminals which are to be built 
at once. The request was referred to a 
committee, and it is expected that it 
will be granted, as the milling business 
is the largest industry in Nashville. 

The city of Nashville has authorized 
$300,000 for building terminals for han- 
dling Cumberland River business at 
Nashville. The transportation board, at 
a meeting this week, approved plans of 
consulting engineers, and directed that 
bids be received at once for the con- 
struction. 

The building of the terminals, it is 
thought, will be a great step in restoring 
traffic on the Cumberland River. Nash- 
ville’s advantageous position on that 
river enabled the city to become the most 
important grain market in the Southeast 
more than 50 years ago, as it gave the 
city the same rates as Ohio River points. 
The railroads were forced to grant low 
rates to meet the competition, and the 
business was driven away from the river, 
and during the past few years a great 
many of the advantages have been with- 
drawn under Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rulings, on the ground that there 
was no water competition. 

The United States government is now 
building a system of locks and dams 
that will give Nashville navigation on 
the Cumberland River all of the year, 
and the completion of the river termi- 
nals will give facilities for handling 
freight that have never before been en- 
joyed. It is believed that the improve- 
ments will fully restore the importance 
of the river as a factor in transporta- 
tion, and give the city an advantage that 
is now held by few other points. 

Joun LeErrer. 





BAKERS’ JOINT CONFERENCE 

The first joint conference of the direc- 
tors of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, and the Council of 
Baking and Affiliated Organizations, and 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
group state and local organizations, will 
be held in Chicago, Feb. 14-18, at the 
Sherman Hotel. There will be sessions 
at 10 a.m., and afternoon sessions begin- 
ning at 2. 

C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
will open the programme of addresses. 
Other speakers will be W. E. Long, J. 
W. McClinton, Lewis F. Bolser, William 
Matthaei, Mark Bredin, J. C. Lewis, 
Lewis Day, Eugene Lipp, John Hartley, 
Gordon Smith, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Ed- 
ward Strain, Henry Stude, B. B. Gren- 
nell, George E. Dean, C. H. Van Cleef, 
Robert T. Beatty and John W. Burns. 





The new annex to the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is completed and fully occu- 
pied. This makes a considerable increase 
in office accommodation, all of which was 
needed. There is still a waiting list of 
firms which desire space in the exchange. 








rs 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS RATE 


Ocean Tariff to Be Same as That Main- 
tained on Wheat Flour, According to 
Shipping Board Ruling 

A telegram from the traffic manager 
of the United States Shipping Board 
on Tuesday, Feb. 8, stated that the board 
had adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the rates by water on 
the following products, to wit, barley in 
bags, corn in bags, corn meal in bags, 
corn and rye flour in bags, grits in bags, 
hominy feed in bags, oatmeal in bags, pot 
barley in bags, and starch and dextrine 
in bags, shall be the same as those con- 
temporaneously maintained on wheat 
flour in bags.” 

This ruling, which becomes effective on 
Feb. 10, reduces the differential over the 
rate on grain to 5¢ per 100 Ibs. 





IN DEFENSE OF CHAMBER 


Counsel for Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Makes Reply to Complaints Be- 
fore Federal Trade Commission 


Dismissal of complaints now before the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
its officers and directors for 1917, charg- 
ing unfair methods in competition in 
commerce, is asked in a reply filed yes- 
terday in Washington with the commis- 
sion and made public in Minneapolis by 
David F. Simpson, of Lancaster, Simp- 
son, Junell & Dorsey, attorneys for the 
Chamber of Commerce, and by John G. 
McHugh, its secretary. 

Charges which resulted in citation of 
the Chamber of Commerce before the 
Federal Trade Commission were made by 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange of St. 
Paul and by the St. Paul Grain Exchange 
Association, the reply alleges. 

Setting forth that the complaint is 
three years old and is directed against 
officers, some of whom are no longer even 
members of the chamber, the reply de- 
clares that the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce is in no sense in competition 
with the grain handling organizations in 
St. Paul, as its business is not to deal in 
grain, but to provide a market place, fa- 
cilities and a set of rules whereby the 
process of grain marketing can be car- 
ried on in an orderly fashion. 

It points out also that from 96 to 99 
per cent of the grain consigned to the 
Twin Cities is now and has been sold 
through members of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, making it unlike- 
ly that the Chamber of Commerce would 
have a motive to do harm to other grain 
markets, whatever the competitive atti- 
tude might be. 

The reply challenges the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission, charges 
that the commission is prejudiced and 
biased in favor of the truth of the 
charges, alleges that the commission is 
“not a fair and impartial tribunal to 
hear this matter,” and also asks that the 
action and proceeding be dismissed. 

A detailed statement is made of the 
functions of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and of the rules under which 
it works, including the uniform commis- 
sion rule and the rules regarding the 
admission of farmers’ co-operative sell- 
ing organizations. It makes clear that 
the latter are eligible for membership if 
they are organized so that earnings are 
paid to members as stock dividends, not 
on a basis which would make the equiva- 
lent of rebates on commission, which 
are barred by the uniform commission 
rule. 

Two matters connected with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are mentioned in the 
reply as subjects for examination with 
a view to correction. These are: 

The practice of private wire houses of 
establishing branch offices in small towns 
and persuading clerks, laborers and the 
financially and mentally unequipped gen- 
erally to speculate in grain. 

The daily price card sent to the coun- 
try, of which the report says: “It would 
seem wisest for the exchange ultimately 
to take over this function itself and con- 
duct it absolvtelv open and above board 
with full publicity.” 

“A problem on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket is the Grain Bulletin—that daily 
price card sent to the country,” says the 
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reply. “On the Chicago market various 
houses send out their own price cards. 
Many smaller interior dealers in the Chi- 
cago territory card the country. In the 
case of the Grain Bulletin the quasi- 
public function of disseminating market 
information is conducted by the editor, 
and his relations to the exchange are not 
entirely clear. There is no evidence to 
show he has performed his function 
otherwise than in the public interests.” 


WHEAT MAKES PROGRESS 


Mild Temperatures and Continued Rainfall 
in Missouri and Southern Dlinois—Crop 
Condition Generally Good 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The mild temperatures and fre- 
quent showers that prevailed practically 
all last week continue. Good growing 
weather has enabled the wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois to make 
good headway, and all reports on its 
general condition are good. 

Perer DeRruien. 











Kansas Wheat in Excellent Condition 

Kansas Crty, Mo., Feb. 5,—Reports 
from various sections of Kansas indicate 
that the growing wheat crop is in excel- 
lent condition. The weather throughout 
the winter has been favorable for the 
growth of the crop. While no heavy 
snows have covered the ground for any 
length of time, it is believed that suffi- 
cient moisture has fallen to provide a 
good start for the spring growth. 

The last weekly crop report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture says: 
“Wheat, so far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain at this time of the year, is in good 
condition, and there has been practically 
no damage as yet.” 

R, E. Srerurne. 





Ontario Fall Wheat Condition 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 5.—Describing the 
condition of fall wheat throughout On- 
tario, the department of agriculture says 
that, although the crop has been unduly 
exposed during the greater part of Janu- 
ary, owing to the almost entire absence 
of snow, no report of definite loss has so 

far been received. 

A. H. Barmey. 





Some Damage to Indiana Wheat 

Inpranapous, Inp., Feb. 5.—A few 
communities in Indiana have reported 
some damage to growing wheat and rye 
by alternate freezing and thawing 
weather. The full loss is yet to be de- 
termined, but the indications are that it 
will not be serious. February and March 
are the two most critical months, as a 
rule, for small grdin crops in this state. 
Conditions in the next few weeks will be 
watched closely by millers and grain 
growers. 

Highways are in bad condition, and 
county road superintendents in many in- 
stances have prohibited heavy hauling 
until improvements are made. Surfaces 
are soft in the daytime, and frozen and 
rough at night. As a result, little grain 
is moving to market. Wheat of the 1920 
crop has been pretty well marketed, 
grain men say, but there is a large quan- 
tity of corn still in farmers’ hands. The 
farm labor supply now is plentiful, but 
weather conditions and the season of the 
year prevent any great amount of work 
being done. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Ohio Wheat Fields Exposed 
To.epo, Onto, Feb. 5.—This section 
had a light fall of snow this week, but 
scarcely enough to cover the ground, and 
it lasted only a day or so. It is raining 
today, and mild weather continues to pre- 
vail, with wheat fields exposed and un- 
protected. It is doubtful if any damage 
of consequence has been done to wheat 
as yet, because of the absence of severe 
weather. Nothing very definite can be 
said about the condition of wheat in the 
ground until growing weather in the 

spring reveals its true condition. 

W. H. Wicern. 





Record Snowfall in New York State 
Rocuester, N. Y., Feb, 5.—The snow- 
fall for January has broken all previous 
low records in this district since the local 
weather bureau office has been in ex- 
istence. Only 1% inches were recorded, 


against 351, in January, 1920, and an 
average of 20 inches. All this has a 
direct bearing on the condition of wheat, 
rye and meadows. 

Robbed of its usual protective covering 
of snow, fall sowed grain has had one of 
the most trying winters in recent years. 
Wheat and rye went into winter general- 
ly with a top, which will help ma- 
terially, but with rather frequent thaws 
followed by sudden freezes, and no snow, 
wheat will come out in poor condition 
next spring unless from now on the 
weather should be unusually favorable. 
While the hay crop will be less affected, 
the conditions will injure both new seed- 
ing and old meadows to some extent. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BUILDING PERMIT REFUSED 

Gtascow, Scortann, Jan. 19.—A sequel 
to the recent enterprise of Joseph Rank 
& Co., the big English millers, in acquir- 
ing an interest in the concern of the Riv- 
erside Milling Co., Glasgow, which is the 
largest concern of the kind in Scotland, 
apart from the mills of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, has been an 
application to the Clyde Trustees for 
permission to place elevators on the quay 
at Springfield, where the mills are situ- 
ated. The purpose, of course, of this 
proposed equipment is to enable the di- 
rect discharge to the mills of grain car- 
goes from oceangoing steamers. 

The Clyde Trustees, as the guardians 
of the development of the river from 
Glasgow to its estuary, invited their en- 





REDUCTION IN PRICE 

OF SILK BOLTING 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A. 
general reduction in the price of 
silk bolting cloth has just been an- 
nounced. This information will 
undoubtedly be well received by 
the mills throughout the country, 
many of which have been awaiting 
a revision of prices before placing 

orders for this commodity. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











gineer to go into the application in all 
its bearings. The engineer’s report has 
led the trustees to turn down the appli- 
cation. He points out that to accommo- 
date vessels of deep draft at the quay as 
proposed would require that the walls 
should be rebuilt on a foundation to 
give 22 feet at low water, at a cost un- 
necessary for the requirements of the 
coasting trade that uses the quay mean- 
time. Even if that step were taken, the 
engineer points out, it would be imprac- 
ticable, owing to the shallow water in the 
vicinity, to maintain the depth at the 
quay. The trade of the Clyde Shipping 


Co., he believed, could not be carried out’ 


along with that of the milling concern. 
“While desirous of assisting in the de- 
velopment of the milling business,” the 
trustees have agreed that the application 
be not granted. 





DEATH OF A, D. THOMPSON 

Newspaper dispatches from Palm 
Beach, Fla., on Feb. 7, told of the death 
at that place of A. D. Thompson, Du- 
luth, Minn., grain merchant, bank direc- 
tor, railroad director and capitalist, one 
of the most prominent men at the Head 
of the Lakes. Heart trouble was given 
as the cause of death. Mr. Thompson 
had a membership in the Duluth Board 
of. Trade dating back to 1883. He was a 
stockholder of the Great Northern Rail- 
road and a director of that company, a 
director of the North American Tele- 
phone Co., and a director of the First 
National Bank of Duluth. 





GRAIN COMPANY’S BANKRUPTCY 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The C. V. Fisher Grain Co. 
yesterday filed a petition of voluntary 
bankruptcy in the United States district 
court. Erratic market conditions and 
inability to collect money due the concern 
led to the filing of the petition, it is 
understood. Officials of the company say 
the margin of failure is so small that 
none of the creditors will suffer any 
great loss. R. E. Sreaune. 
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Buyers Expect Still Lower Prices on Flour— 
Royal Commission Closes Buy- 
ing Department 
Lonvon, Eno., Feb. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—vVemand continues light, buyers 
expecting still lower prices. Manitobas 
are offered at 64s, c.i.f., London, but 
American offers are mostly out of line. 
Holland markets continue dull, only spot 
flour being in demand. Prices are un- 
changed. The British Royal Commission 
has closed its flour buying department, 
formerly in charge of Colonel H. B. 
Tasker, who is now connected with Payne 
& Routh, grain and flour importers. 
C. F. G, Rarxes. 





BAKERS REJECT WAGE CUT 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Five 
hundred members of the Bakers’ Union, 
No. 118, at a meeting held here yester- 
day, voted to reject the 15 per cent re- 
duction in wages approved this week by 
Conciliator Rowland B. Mahany, of the 
Department of Labor. Final action on 
the matter was postponed until next Sat- 
urday, and the bakers have agreed to re- 
main at work meantime. 

John B. Colpoys, designated by the 
Department of Labor to handle the mat- 
ter in the absence of Mr. Mahany, who is 
on his way to Switzerland, had a stormy 
time at the meeting of the union yester 
day. At the outset, the proponents .of 
drastic action were very much in the ma- 
jority, but Mr. Colpoys’ appeal for calm 
consideration of the situation eventually 
secured the postponement for a week in 
taking action. The bakers set forth that 
the union had violated no agreement, 
that they were denied a 10 per cent wage 
increase when bread advanced in price, 
and that now Mr. Mahany had signed the 
15 per cent reduction without consulta- 
tion with a union committee, a procedure 
that they considered unfair and irregular. 

Mr, Colpoys declared that two courses 
were open to the union, i.e., acceptance 
of the reduction or appointment of rep- 
resentatives empowered to arbitrate with 
the employing bakers. After a protract- 
ed session in which there was at first a 
good deal of strike sentiment, the bakers 
decided to follow the latter course and 
designated John Weber, president, and 
John G. Schmidt, business representative, 
of the union, to notify the employing 
bakers that the wage reduction was re- 
fused. The meeting then adjourned until 
next Saturday, under an agreement that 
meanwhile there would be no interrup- 
tion of work. 

JouHn J. Marrinan. 





MONTANA CROP VALUES 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 5.—Montana 
crops in 1920 had a value of $78,042,000, 
according to F. W. Beier, Jr., in charge 
of the crop estimates for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from Montana. This 
includes 3,580,000 bus corn, value $2,- 
864,000; 16,800,000 bus oats, value $8,- 
668,000; 15,950,000 bus spring wheat, 
value $20,415,000; 2,900,000 bus winter 
wheat, value $4,922,000; 1,540,000 bus 
barley, value $1,001,000; flaxseed, 1,353,- 
000 bus, value $2,368,000; rye, 880,000 
bus, value $950,000; hay (tame), 1,516,- 
000 tons, value $18,192,000; (wild), 475,- 
000 tons, value $4,275,000; potatoes, 5,- 
060,000 bus, value $5,313,000; apples, 1,- 
158,000 bus, value $2,079,000. 

Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Jan. 16-32 .....0e0e0. 2,070 2,859 2,314 


June 28-Jan. 22 ...... 62,453 85,570 71,984 
Flour exports, bbls— 

JOM. 16-BB .cccccccces 906 193 595 

June 28-Jan. 22 ...... 8,732 10,640 9,621 


Wheat, June 28- 
Jan, 22, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .570,000 675,836 664,337 


EXports ....ceeeceees 198,500 82,135 113,833 
Imports ....-+seeee> 58,000 2,102 65,632 
Ground by mills ..... 281,038 397,546 318,251 


Wheat stocks, 
Jan, 22, bus— 
At terminals ........ 37,452 65,633 138,508 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 175,510 151,515 108,636 
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Flour prices at Minneapoiis dropped 
30@40c bbl early in the week, but reacted 
in the last day or two, and are now 25 
@50c higher than a week ago. Buyers 
have absolutely no confidence in the mar- 
ket, and continue indifferent. They are 
quick to follow any break in the market, 
but are slow to advance. A little busi- 
ness is passing, but it consists chiefly of 
small lots for immediate or prompt ship- 
ment. No interest is displayed in fu- 
tures, buyers refusing to anticipate their 
needs. They prefer to let each day take 
care of itself. 

With business restricted, there is con- 
siderable price cutting going on. Com- 
petition is very keen. Some mills are 
reported to be willing to go the limit so 
far as prices are concerned, to get busi- 
ness. Buyers, of course, are not averse 
to taking advantage of the opportunity; 
consequently, some very low prices are 
heard of. 

Mills generally are credited with hav- 
ing an unusually small volume of busi- 
ness on their books. Shipping directions 
are fairly free. First clear flour is slow 
of sale, and second clear is a drug on 
the market. The latter is a feed propo- 
sition, temporarily. While second clear 
is quoted nominally at around $4.50@4.75, 
millers declare they would be glad to dis- 
pose of their holdings at $3.50 bbl. An 
occasional small lot of first clear is be- 
ing worked for export to Great Britain 
and the Continent. There is a little ex- 
port inquiry almost daily, No round lot 
business, however. 

Mills quote top patent at $9.40@9.70 
bbl, standard patent $9@9.10, bakers pat- 
ent $8.70@8.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear $6.75@7, second clear $3.50@ 
4.50, in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed at Minneapolis was very weak 
throughout the week. Today, the mar- 
ket is showing symptoms of gaining 
strength. There is a little better inquiry 
from central states and eastern territory. 

Prices are fully $4 ton lower for the 
week on bran, $2@3 on standard mid- 
dlings and flour middlings, and about $2 
on red dog. It began to look for a 
while as though there was no bottom to 
the market, with eastern resellers very 
active. The general conclusion was that 
eastern traders were selling short. 

Several lots of distress bran on track 
were peddled around during the week, 
eventually selling at around $19 ton, Min- 
neapolis. Bran to come out was easily 
worth $1 more. 

City mills apparently have bran and 
middlings to sell, but are offering little 
red dog. The impression prevails that 
mills are storing their red dog rather 
than let it go at what jobbers think it is 
worth. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $20 ton, flour middlings $25@ 
26, and red dog $32@35, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobber’s quotations 
are anywhere from $1 to $3 ton less. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was. steady, 
with no special activity, last week. Of- 
ferings of spring wheat were moderate 
as usual, a good share of the receipts 
consisting of Canadian wheat. Choice 
grades were in limited supply, and mills 
took whatever was offered, at premiums 
around 20@22c over March for 1 
dark and 23@25c over for choice Ca- 


nadian. Lower grades were fairly ac- 
tive. Today, market took a sharp turn 
upwards and prices advanced 8%%c bu 
over the close on Monday. Strength in 





village school there until the age of 15, 
when he went to work with his father to 
learn the trade of carpenter and joiner. 
He continued this work until 1862. 

In August, 1862, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in company I, 148th regiment, New 
York state volunteers, which was sent to 
Norfolk, Va. In the war he took part 
in all the general engagements around 
Richmond, Petersburg and Cold Harbor. 
In March, 1865, he was promoted to the 
rank of second lieutenant, and was in 
command of his company from that time 
until Lee’s surrender, making an enviable 
record as a soldier. Mustered out on 
July 1, 1865, he located at Geneva, re- 
suming his work as a carpenter. He was 
an active member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and a past commander 


The Late Luther 8S. Meeker, Sr. 


outside cash markets and crop reports 
from the Southwest were factors in the 
advance. With offerings moderate and 
a good demand from mills, premiums ad- 
vanced to 25@26c over March for Cana- 
dian and 22@23c over for American. 
No. 1 dark closed at $1.6814,@1.72¥% bu, 
an advance of 9@10c for the week; No. 
1 northern, $1.6414@1.69¥,. 


DEATH OF LUTHER 8S. MEEKER, SR. 


Luther S. Meeker, Sr., of Minneapolis, 
northwestern representative of the Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., died Feb. 7, after a lin- 
gering illness. He was operated on 
March 21, 1920, for prostate gland trou- 
ble, and had been confined to his home 
more or less since. Cancer was the di- 
rect cause of death. Mr. Meeker was 
perhaps one of the best known mill ma- 
chinery men in the Northwest, having 
been located in Minneapolis since the 
fall of 1890. - He was in his eightieth 
year, and is survived by his wife and six 
children. One son, L. S. Meeker, Jr., 
has been looking after his father’s work 
during the last year. 

Luther S. Meeker, Sr., was born in the 
village of Bellona, Yates County, New 
York, April 24, 1841. He attended the 


of the John A. Rawlins post at Min- 
neapolis, ° 

Mr. Meeker moved to Lockport, N. Y., 
in 1882, where he became foreman for 
the Charles Rakes Mill Furnishing Co. 
In August, 1890, he became travelling 
salesman for the Richmond Mfg. Co. in 
New York and Pennsylvania, In October 
of that year he was transferred to the 
Northwest, with Minneapolis as head- 
quarters. 

In April, 1894, he became the north- 
western representative of the Harmon- 
Whitmore Co., of Jackson, Mich. On 
Sept. 1, 1898, he re-entered the service 
of the Richmond Mfg. Co. as general 
agent at Minneapolis. 

On April 1, 1909, Mr. Meeker retired 
from active business. However, the fol- 
lowing April he became northwestern 
representative for his personal friend, 
James McDaniel, selling the McDaniel 
angle screen separator. Shortly after, 
the Richmond Mfg. Co. took over the 
manufacture and sale of this separator, 
and Mr. Meeker again resumed his old 
position as northwestern agent of that 
company. 

Despite his illness, Mr. Meeker had 
been. down to his office on various occa- 
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sions during the last year, and took a 
keen interest in his business. He was be- . 
loved by those he came in contact with, 
and leaves a host of friends to mourn 
his passing. : 

The funeral will be held Thursday 
from the home, interment at Lakewood. 
The services are to be in charge of the 
local post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
. GR See eee 298,625 55 
Last week ..... wre ere 290,350 53 
: J Serer 252,620 46 
TWO VOATS OBO .cccccccces 186,570 36 
Three years ago .......... 135,325 26 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1931°...... 48 351,600 165,520 47 
1920*...... 48 351,600 159,190 45 
19Z1f...... 60 409,290 216,405 52 
1920T...... 60 409,290 176,345 43 
*Week ending Feb. 5. tWeek ending 

Jan. 29. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Feb. 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., B, 
Cc, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Palisade 
and Anchor mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3,853, ; 
three-day, $3.85 Y, ; 60-day, $3.803,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33 13-16. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis .. 1,838 1,935 626 826 
BPUEMEM 2056004 527 42 586 61 
TOGA ici ccs 2,365 1,977 1,212 887 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 5, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
> 





Minneapolis .. 65,093 71,205 72,27 51,833 
Duluth ....... 31,473 10,195 87,339 16,441 
Totals ...... 96,566 81,400 159,610 68,274 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on Feb, 5, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 6,845 8,903 24,078 690 

Duluth ....... 1,701 1,888 25,779 913 

Totals ...... 8,546 10,791 49,857 1,603 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


Linseed oil meal, like other commer- 
cial feeds, is quiet and easier. Prices 
have dropped $2 during the past week, 
and crushers today are quoting it at 
$37 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The de- 
mand from country dealers has fallen 
off, and sales the past week were ex- 
tremely light. Farmers are not going 
to pay prices asked for feeds when they 
have sufficient quantities of coarse grain 
available on their farms. There has been 
increased inquiry from the larger job- 
bers on the break and, according to 
mills, they are wiiling to buy, providing 
the price is low enough. 

Export business in oil cake continues 
good. One local crusher yesterday sold 
a good sized lot on a basis of $44.50 ton, 
New York. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was firmer 
and perhaps a litte more active the past 
week. Corn prices were steady. and de- 
mand for dry corn was good. Wet corn 
in slow request. Elevators were the chief 
buyers, and shippers took fair sized 
quantities. Some corn is being shipped 
to Duluth for storage. Closing prices 
Feb. 7: No. 3 yellow, 51@52c bu; No. 8 
mixed, 29@50c. 

(Continued on page 656.) 
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Considering the erratic and unfavor- 
able action of the wheat market, flour 
yay ing has been fairly active this week. 
While no large orders have been booked, 
sufficient business has been done, as one 
miller expressed it, “to make us feel op- 
timistic.” Buying has been widely scat- 
tered, no one particular territory seem- 
ing to be in the market more than any 
other. For the most part, purchases 
were made by bakers and jobbers in 
immediate need of stocks. 

Little change is shown in shipping in- 
structions on old bookings, although one 
or two mills reported specifications hard- 
er to obtain. What new business is be- 
ing done, however, is generally for im- 
mediate shipment, which, coupled with 
the shipping instructions which are be- 
ing received, is enabling mills to main- 
tain a fair percentage of activity. 

After a couple of weeks of compara- 
tive inactivity, Scottish importers are 
again in the market, and the bulk of the 
export business being done in the South- 
west seems to be with that country. 
Most of the business is for clears, and as 
the output of clears is mainly governed 
by the output of patent or other higher 
grades of flour, some mills are not in a 
position to seek as much of this business 
as they would like to. 

Quotations on flour are 35@50c under 
last week. Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
quoted at $8.40@8.65, is 35c lower than a 
week ago. Straight grade, quoted at 
$7.35@7.60, shows a decline of 40c bbl, 
and 95 per cent, quoted at $7.60@7.95, is 
40@50c under last week’s quotations. 
Of the lower grades, first clear is quoted 
at $5.75@6.25, a decline of 50c@75c bbl 
from last week, second clear $5.50@6, 
and low grade $4.50@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market underwent heavy 
price revisions this week, exceptionally 
poor demand, coupled with more liberal 
offerings on the part of mills, serving to 
effect a decline of $3@4 ton on both bran 
and shorts. There is practically no de- 
mand from any territory. Kansas City 
and the Southwest are still entirely out 
of line with the Northwest, as far as 
prices are concerned. It is understood 
that, to meet the prices at which the 
Northwest is quoting bran in the East, 
the Kansas City trade would have to 
quote $17.50 ton, basis this market. Bran 
is quoted at $19.50@20.50, brown shorts 
at $19@20, and gray shorts at $22@23. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
73 


This Week «ccscccsccccccce 83,000 

Last week ......ceceeeseee 80,500 71 
VOOP OBO ccccccccccccceses 81,000 83 
TWO years AGO ....-eeeseee 51,300 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 440,670 216,055 49 
Last week ....... 447,870 197,954 43 
Year ago ........ 437,370 313,933 71 
Two years ago... 413,970 230,636 55 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,647 bbls this week, 5,083 last 
week, 3,399 a year ago and 16,317 two 


years ago. 





Of the mills reporting, six report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 43 slow 
and quiet. 


SOUTH BUYING FLOUR AND MEAL 

Supplementing the very much better 
buying of flour by the South, corn mill- 
ers report a substantially improvéd de- 
mand for meal from that territory. The 
increased flour buying came as a surprise 
to millers, it having been assumed that 
the low price of cotton would be echoed 
in reduced flour consumption and in- 
creased use of corn meal. It appears 
probable that the Negro trade, particu- 
larly that supplied through “supply” 
stores, is turning again to meal instead 
of wheat flour, and that the reason this 
has not been more apparent in meal 
trade of mills here is that the South has 
first used up its home meal supply. The 
enlarged demand for outside meal prob- 
ably means that most of the southern 
corn supply has now been consumed. 

Much of the flour now going into the 
South is being ——— y mills fur- 
ther east, by Colora 
extent, from the Pacific Coast. Mills in 
this district are, however, participating 
in the trade. 


ARTHUR STERN MAKES CHANGE 


Arthur J. Stern, for a number of years 
sales manager for the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., has resigned, 
effective April 1, at which time he will 
return to his home here. He has not an- 
nounced his future plans, but he will re- 
main in the milling trade. 


INVESTIGATE GRAIN COMMISSIONER 


James T. Bradshaw, Missouri state 
grain and warehouse commissioner, was 
called to Jefferson City this week to 
testify before a committee appointed by 
the state legislature to investigate the 
expenditure of money in his department. 

Last July the appropriation for the 
expenses of the department which had 
been made by the previous legislature 
became exhausted, and Mr. Bradshaw 
used the money collected by his depart- 
ment for the payment of salaries. Had 
not some such action been taken, serious 
curtailment in the operation ot the state’s 
grain inspection department would have 
occurred. However, the use of this 
money resulted in the investigation. 

After Mr. Bradshaw had explained the 
situation to the committee the matter 
was dropped for the time being, and a 
resolution introduced in the legislature 
authorizing the state auditor to pay all 
salaries required in the department. 


NOTES 
W. R. Hill, manager of the Mound 
City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 
the local trade during the week. 
E. A. Rowrey, Iowa representative of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is spending the week end here. 


J. A. Commons, sales manager of the 
Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week. 

George Mantaldo, president of the 
Noel (Mo.) Mill & Power Co., was in 
Kansas City on business this week. 

J. H. Bailey, secretary of the Peer- 
less Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, 
called on the Kansas City trade this week. 

Vv. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
called on the Kansas City trade this 
week. 


J. E. Riley, sales manager of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week on 
his way East. 

Paul Uhlmann, manager of the Ter- 
minal Elevators (J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co.), Kansas City, is recovering from a 
serious illness. 


C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager of 


o mills and, to some’ 


the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent the week calling on the trade in 
the central states. 


G. M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will leave Sunday for a month’s trip in 
the South and East. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., New York, has returned from 
a business trip to Chicago and New 
York. 

The Texas Grain Products Co., Dallas, 
Texas, which was considering the erec- 
tion of a feed mill at Clarendon, Texas, 
has abandoned the project for the time 
being. 

The machinery for the new plant of 
the Corn Products Co. in North Kansas 
City has been ordered through the Chica- 
go office of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

The plant of the Marshfield (Mo.) 
Milling Co., destroyed by fire last No- 
vember, will be rebuilt. The old mill had 
a capacity of 50 bbls daily, but the size 
of the new plant has not been decided 
upon. 

W. C. Kreger, general manager of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, attended 
a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the company at Glen Elder, Kansas, 
where the concern also operates a mill, 
Friday. 

According to a ruling by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, an increase 
in freight rates will be effective March 5 
on grain in carload lots from St. Louis, 
Emporia, Chicago, St. Paul and other 
points to Kansas City. 


A. M. Conners, sales manager of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., who 
has been calling on the trade in Iowa for 
the past 10 days, reports conditions 
somewhat better, but says buying is still 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


R.G. Brisbine, formerly connected 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, left for Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Monday night, where he will open a 
branch sales office for the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, of Salina, Kansas, 


Red wheat has shown a premium over 
hard winter wheat in the Kansas City 
market since early last August, the aver- 
age premium during that time being 15c 
bu on the upper grades. At present, how- 
ever, this premium is practically 25c. 


The Fort Smith & Western Railroad, 
operating between Fort Smith, Ark., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., will be sold to the 
highest bidder, March 31. The physical 
valuation of the road, which has been in 
the hands of a receiver for several years, 
is estimated at $14,000,000. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned Friday from a six weeks’ visit 
in New York and Miami, Fla. Mr. Is- 
mert was accompanied on the trip by hiy 
wife, daughter and mother. Mrs. Ismert 
will remain at Miami until spring. 

The Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, has opened an office at 1015 Corby- 
Forsee Building, St. Joseph, Mo., under 
the management of D. H. Henley, for- 
merly with the Kellogg-Huff Grain Co., 
St. Joseph. The company will do a gen- 
eral grain merchandising business through 
its new office. 

C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
Professor Dean, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural . College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, attended a conference in Chicago, 
Friday, which was called by the entomol- 
ogy department of the University of 
Minnesota for the purpose of discussing 
means of combating live weevil. 

Reports from various sources indicate 
that farmers in the Southwest will sell 
their wheat at $1.50 bu, their tracks. 
When the price has dropped below this 
figure, however, a tendency has been 
noted on the part of farmers to withhold 
their grain from the market. The ac- 
ceptance of $1.50 bu is in marked con- 
trast to the demand for $3 wheat, insti- 
tuted some time ago by the National 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City in Janu- 
ary were the largest of this crop year, 
and by far the largest ever reported in 
January, the total wheat receipts for the 
month being 7,622 cars, compared with 
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4,939 in December, 4,991 a year ago 
(which was the former high record for 
January), and a 10-year average of 2,415 
cars. Corn receipts in January were 
1,656 cars, more than twice as much as 
in December, and 636 more than a year 
ago. 

The first section of the new mill of 
the Smith Milling Co., Houston, Texas, 
recently incorporated for $70,000, has 
been completed, and will be in operation 
within a week. Its daily capacity is 300 
bbls, which will be increased to 400 when 
the final lot of machinery is installed. 
The Smith Milling Co. is strictly a family 
affair, the control and operation of the 
concern being in the hands of the one 
family. George C. Smith is president of 
the company, and Gilbert R. Smith sec- 
retary. 

The Durant (Okla.) Milling Co. and 
the Durant Grain & Elevator Co. have 
been consolidated, forming a $250,000 
corporation, known as the Durant Mill- 
ing Co. This consolidation gives the new 
company plants at nine points in Okla- 
homa, with a combined storage capacity 
of 500,000 bus bulk grain and 200,000 
bus sacked grain. The company does not 
operate a flour mill, although dealing in 
flour, but has corn milling plants at 
Durant and Madill, with a total capacity 
of 600 bbls of corn meal, 5,000 sacks of 
corn chops and 500 sacks of mixed feed. 


WICHITA 


Wichita mills report continued dullness 
in flour and millfeed during the week. 
What business is being done is from the 
established trade for prompt shipment. 
Little demand for export is reported. 
Outstate mills report the same conditions, 
and many of the smaller ones are shut 
down. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are gradually becoming cleaned 
up, and little difficulty is now being ex- 
perienced along these lines. 

Flour prices declined considerably dur- 
ing the week. Quotations: short pat- 
ent, $9@9.20; 95 per cent, $8.45@8.70; 
straight grade, $8.40,—all basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City. Bran, $25@26 ton; 
gray shorts, $27@28,—basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 


Carl Morrison, of the Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla., was a Wichita 
visitor during the week. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and wife left 
this week with a party of friends for a 
four to six weeks’ trip in Florida. 


SALINA 


The situation here remains absolutely 
unchanged, with the exception that flour 
prices have declined in sympathy with 
the recent decline in wheat. During the 

ast week, local mills have sold practical- 
y no flour, and their running time is the 
same as it was last week. 

Wheat stocks are plentiful, although 
the movement from the farms is prac- 
tically nothing, on account of the bad 
roads and a disposition on the part of 
the farmers, in the face of conditions, to 
continue holding their wheat. The mill- 
feed market is dead. 





MR. HOOVER AND THE CABINET 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
question of whether or not Herbert Hoo- 
ver will sit in the next cabinet still re- 
mains one of the unsettled problems be- 
fore the next president. It is believed 
that Senator Harding still would like to 
have the assistance of the former food 
administrator, but the strongest political 
pressure is being brought to bear to side- 
track Mr. Hoover by appointing him to 
some post other than the cabinet. 

It now seems certain that Mr. Hoover 
will not be invited to take the interior 
post, that place seemingly going to Sena- 
tor Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico. 
Rather, Mr. Hoover will go to the port- 
folio of Commerce if he is included in 
the official family at all. In this latter 
connection there are strong influences be- 
ing brought to bear on behalf of Cassius 
H. Huston, of Chattanooga, Tenn., for 
the commerce post. Mr. Huston is re- 
ported to have some considerable quali- 
fication for the place, and he was the 
man largely responsible for the Tennes- 
see break in the political lines of the 
Solid South in the last election. 


JoHn J. MaRRInan. 
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A considerable amount or the confi- 
dence placed in the wheat market a week 
ago, when the range of values was some- 
what firm, has been lost sight of, and the 
general condition of the flour market has 
again sagged to a very low level. Those 
who have been trying to convince them- 
selves that business conditions, generally, 
are due for a reaction, are finding their 
task a difficult one. 

In this market the exceptionally low 
quotations named on spot flour have a 
great deal to do with the quotations on 
flour in general. There is a limited 
amount of distress flour here, and where 
these sales are necessary, the price paid, 
as a rule, is 50c under direct mill quota- 
tions. It is surprising to find how quick- 
ly quotations on distress flour can be 
spread in the trade. A few lots of such 
flour from mills in the Northwest, sold 
during the week, brought as low as $7.65, 
jute, for very good grades of patents. 
These quotations were made use of by 
buyers in need of flour, and the opinion 
was expressed that millers would have to 
meet such figures in order to make sales. 

Many callie are anxious to operate 
their plants, and have quoted their flour, 
where direct shipment can be made, at 
fully 50c bbl on sales for shipment 30 
and 60 days hence. Perhaps the wheat 
market has considerable to do with the 
wide range in values on practically every 
grade of flour made. Mills in the North- 
west and Southwest, working apparently 
on the same grades of wheat, and located 
in the same vicinity, quote at a decided 
variance in values, Several are today 
quoting $8 for standard patents, while 
others are asking $9, jute, Chicago. Min- 
neapolis mills are asking $8.60@8.90, 
jute, in car lots, while Chicago mills 
would willingly book at $8.20@8.40, jute. 

There is not the same interest being 
taken in Canadian flour that there was 
a few weeks ago. The mills that have 
sold here in the past are not quoting as 
freely as they were, and their range of 
values is considerably more than from 
the mills in the spring wheat territory. 
Local mills are showing no signs of being 
able to get back to operating‘at full ca- 
pacity. They are booking some flour, 
but no where near capacity. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reportea to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week , 62 
Last week 88 
Year ago 92 
Two years AGO .....seeeeee 19,750 67 





DECLINE IN WHEAT FUTURES 


Wheat futures have declined 30c of 
late, with several reactions of around 5c 
bu. ‘The market at times has had the 
appearance of being sold out by the long 
interest, and oversold by the shorts. The 
latter, in covering, were largely respon- 
sible for the sharp advance in prices on 
several days. A misunderstanding as to 
the tax decision at Buenos Aires led to 
covering and a bulge of over 5c on 
Wednesday. No information has been 
received regarding the fixing of the sur- 
tax, while the regular tax on exports 
which is fixed monthly is*said to have 
been made Ile bu, against 121, in Janu- 
ary. Latest cables say that there may 
not be any surtax fixed until later in the 
season, when the extent of the exportable 
surplus is determined. 

The visible supply of wheat in the 
month of May is generally about 45 per 


cent less than in January, as shown by 
the records of the past 10 years. Indi- 


_cations are that this year will be no ex- 


ception, and the total supply at present, 
34,212,000 bus, being below normal, leads 
those who are friendly to the construc- 
tive side of the market to look for small 
supplies and better prices later in the 
season, 


ARGENTINE QUOTATIONS WITHDRAWN 


Buenos Aires grain quotations are not 
being posted on the Board of Trade at 
Chicago. The order discontinuing them 
was issued Feb. 2 by President Griffin, 
and concurred in by the board of direc- 
tors. Argentine quotations have been 
used by foreign buyers, particularly the 
large European importing firms and gov- 
ernment buying agencies, to depress 
prices for wheat here. It is said that 
five big importing firms are in control of 
the Argentine market quotations. De- 
pression in Argentina is used to break 
prices here and buy grains more cheaply. 
Argentine wheat has been selling at from 
a trifle over to 10c under United States 
grain in c.i.f. European markets. 

President Griffin in his statement said: 
“I suggest that members of our ex- 
change, the grain trade generally, the 
press and news distributing agencies, for 
the present, refrain from giving any 
publicity to so-called grain quotations 
from Argentine markets. It is a fact 
generally conceded that these purported 
quotations do not intelligently reflect the 
supply and demand situation but, on the 
contrary, are prices made through the 
medium of controlled markets. 

“From the best evidence at hand, a 
few powerful European grain import- 
ing firms, most of whom directiy or in- 
directly are the buying agencies of their 
governments, entirely dominate the grain 
markets in that country. Furthermore, 
the present market quotations are decep- 
tive in that the offerings of wheat to 
Europe are made conditional upon the 
buyer assuming the Argentine export tax 
which, naturally, must be added to the 
price. 

“In view of these conditions it is not 
an unfair assumption that the large Eu- 
ropean governmental buyers are using 
these purported quotations of our most 
important competitor, in the exportation 
of wheat for the purpose of driving down 
the value of the product of the American 
farmer.” 

Buenos Aires grain men are much dis- 
turbed by the action of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. There is nothing in this to be 
regretted, according to President Grif- 
fin. The Buenos Aires correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune cables that the con- 
ditions there are about as described by 
President Griffin, and that his statements 
are nothing new to those acquainted with 
the facts. The other papers in Buenos 
Aires are not of the same opinion. 

One of the local papers savs there has 
been a very big trade, speculatively, but 
the movement has been delayed by bad 
weather and uncertainty regarding the 
tax. The volume of business there has 
been 2,000,000 bus per day, which it 
thinks is large. There are any number 
of elevator houses in the United States 
that individually trade in 2,000,000 bus 
a day without thinking anything of it. 
There have been days of late when 2,000,- 
000 bus have heen bought in the South- 
west by one export house. 

The Argentine market has been used 
by Chicago and New York speculators to 
hedge against holdings in the United 
States, and they have made money. All 
the difference between the posting of 
public quotations and circulating them 
privately is that the trade in general 
does not know what is going on, while 
the professional traders do. Any one 
can get Buenos Aires quotations from 


New York, where they are posted regu- 
larly and have been for years. As trade 


leaders here see it, the Argentine grain 


men have overstayed their market, and 
the wheat markets of the world are af- 
fected by the pressure of sellers in that 
country. 

March wheat showed congestion early 
in the week, and advanced to 12\%4c over 
the May. Heavy liquidation credited to 
the largest holders narrowed the pre- 
mium to 9c later. There was large sell- 
ing of March and buying of May by the 
leading interest. Eastern traders were 
free sellers of May wheat on bulges. 
The market is said to be suffering from 
the effects of an absence of the large 
outside trading, leaving it mainly to the 
professionals, most of whom are inclined 
to the short side, 


NO DANGER OF A PANIC 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, in an address to 
the Chicago chapter of the American 
Bankers’ Institute, on Feb. 3, said there 
was no danger of a panic or a collapse 
in business. The readjustment was in- 
evitable. It was not confined to this 
country alone, but is a world condition. 
Percentage of reserves of the Federal 
Reserve banks, he said, was 49 per cent, 
and of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank 50 per cent. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS SELL WHEAT 


Central Illinois farmers have sold wheat 
more freely the past week. One elevator 
interest bought 20,000 bus in a couple of 
days, the largest purchases in some 
months. The wheat crop of Illinois last 
year was 40,670,000 bus, compared with 
64,562,000 in 1919. Illinois farm re- 
serves on Jan, 1, as given by the govern- 
ment report, were 3,900,000 bus, and 
stocks in mills and elevators 2,514,000, a 
total of 6,414,000 bus. Last year, farm 
stocks were 7,500,000 bus, and mills and 
elevators had 6,363,000, so the total was 
more than double this year’s supplies. 


DROP IN CORN AND OATS 


Corn and oat prices have dropped to 
the lowest since 1913. Movement from 
the country has decreased, owing to the 
lowering of prices, and the primary 
movement has fallen off materially. 
Despite the reduced receipts, No. 4 
grades of corn have declined to 9@9'%4c 
under the May, and No. 5 grades to 10 
@11'%c under May, the widest discount 
in recent years. klevator people were 
large buyers of the cash grain and sell- 
ers of May, as it pays a full carrying 
charge and a good profit in addition. 


APPLIES FOR RATE INJUNCTION 


Attorney General Brundage, of IIli- 
nois, has applied for an injunction to 
prevent the raiiroads from putting into 
effect the 40c advance in freight rates 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. An increase of 35 per cent 
in local rates on grain, effective on the 
Santa Fe and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, became effective Jan. 
2, and on the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern and the Wabash on Jan. 24. 


CHICAGO GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Chicago received 283 cars of winter 
and 165 cars of spring wheat during 
January, cOmpared with 295 cars winter 
and 312 cars spring for the same time 
last year. Of mixed wheat there were 
120 cars, against 105 last year. Arrivals 
of corn were 11,681 cars, the largest in 
over six years, and compared with 4,514 
last year. Of oats there were 2,340 cars, 
against 2,751 last year; rye, 151 cars, 
against 344; barley, 432 cars, or 44 less 
than last year. Total receipts of all 
grain aggregated 15,172 cars, compared 
with 8,797 last year, and were the larg- 
est for January since 1916, when they 
aggregated 18,707 cars. 


NOTES 


G. W. Moody, president of the Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., is spending 10 
days tn the eastern markets. 


Chicago flour stores, as reported by in- . 


spector for the Chicago Board of Trade, 
on Feb. 1 were 37,500 bbls; Jan. 1, 1921, 
47,300; Feb. 1, 1920, 64,400. 

There are 1,500 cars of grain on track 
at New Orleans, as reported by the lead- 
ing railroads there to their headquarters 
in Chicago, the bulk of it on the Illinois 
Central. 
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Among creditors of the Grossfeld & 
Roe Co., wholesale grocers and flour . 
merchants, who filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy a few days ago, was the Mid- 
West Cereal Milling Co. its claim 
amounting to $876. 

Cables from Liverpool today said that 
Germany had bought 5,500,000 bus Aus- 
tralian and Indian wheat from the Brit- 
ish. Royal Commission at 10c under 
American. There were 3,700,000 bus of 
Australian picked up yesterday. 

George E, Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., is in California on 
his annual vacation, and expects to be 
gone several months. Mr. Marcy has a 
large fruit ranch near Los Angeles. His 
lemon crop this year, a vig one, made 
him a loss of around $12,000, owing to 
foreign competition. 

Wheat prices in Buenos Aires have 
dropped 30c in a week, while in Chicago 
they are off 2114c on futures from the 
high point of the previous week. March 
wheat has declined to nearly the lowest 
of the season, and May wheat is down 
materially lower than the inside figures 
made last November. 

H. V. Nye, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, spent part of the week in Chi- 
cago. He left Kansas City Dec. 18, and 
has been travelling almost continuously 
since that time. It will probably be an- 
other two'weeks before he returns home. 
He said while here that he could see an 
improvement in business. 

A decrease of 100 to 200 cars of grain 
daily is reported by leading western rail- 
roads, as compared with two weeks ago. 
The grain traffic, which was far in ex- 
cess in loadings over last year, has fallen 
to about even. An indication of the de- 
crease in railroad traffic is seen in the 
order given eastern roads on Feb. 4 to 
store 80,000 flat and gondola cars, 


Cattle and sheep prices are the lowest 
since 1915, while hogs are selling at rela- 
tively better prices than cattle. Choice 
steers are selling around $9 and under, 
and good, meaty animals that brought 
$18.50 last December are 50 per cent 
lower than at that time. Feeder cattle 
have sold here the past week at losses 
of $2@5 per 100 lbs from the prices paid 
last fall. 


R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, spent part of the week in Chicago. 
He will visit most of the principal east- 
ern markets, and several in the southern 
territory before returning home through 
Chicago, two or three weeks hence. The 
new miil has a capacity of about 1,000 
bbls, and Mr. Crommelin was here to 
make connections for the sale of its 
products, 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Feb. 5.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was rather quiet, mills 
reporting that the trade was taking only 
what was absolutely necessary to meet 
immediate requirements. Buyers gen- 
erally have the idea that prices will be 
lower. Shipping directions came in fair- 
ly well, and mills were able to load out 
a fair amount of flour on old orders. 
Offerings of choice milling wheat were 
light, but most mills had sufficient to 
meet their requirements. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $9@10, and straight at 
$8.40@8.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for clear, 
fancy being in best request. Inquiry was 
good from a wide section, and sales were 
made to dealers who have been out of 
the market for some time. The demand 
for low grades continues dull, with very 
little call for anything except the best. 
Bakers have been good buyers, and there 
was some inquiry for export, but no busi- 
ness put through. Prices were firm at 
$6.35@6.65 for fancy, with low grade 
quoted at $4.65@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the market 
for patent, being well stocked. Some 
have supplies to last all this month. Job- 
bers report a fair trade with small shops. 

Outside mills report business quiet. 
with most of the carload buyers out of 
the market. A scattering business was 
done with the small trade. The unset- 
tled condition of the wheat market is 
keeping buyers out, but mills look for a 
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decided improvement before long, as 
stocks are rather light and the trade will 
be obli to buy. Prices were quoted 
at $9@9.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
winters. Offerings have not been very 
free, but jobbers have stocks on hand 
sufficient to last several weeks, and re- 
port trade dull except in small lots with 
small bakers. Jobbers have had consid- 
erable Canadian flour offered at very at- 
tractive prices. Kansas flour was of- 
fered at $8.75, and Canadian at $8.50@9, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There was an improved demand for 
rye flour, and some good orders were 
placed. The domestic trade bid quite 
freely, while there was some inquiry for 
export and a few lots were taken for 
shipment to Holland. Country mills re- 
ported business satisfactory. Offerings 
of milling rye were rather light, but most 
of the mills had sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. Prices were easier, follow- 
ing the decline in cash. Pure white was 
quoted at $8.90@9, straight at $8.15@ 
8.40, and dark at $5.65@7.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was rather 
light. Most mills have a moderate 
amount of business on hand, which they 
are shipping out as fast ‘as directions 
are received. Exporters were out of the 
market, but prospects are better for 
business than for some time. The do- 
mestic trade is absorbing the output. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.85@2, corn 
meal at $1.80, and corn grits at $1.75, 
in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

24,0 


This week ......... 00 4,580 19 
Last week .......+.. 24,000 5,600 23 
Last year .......++. 24,000 11,000 46 
Two years ago...... 18,000 5,600 32 


MILLFEED 

The market was sharply lower on all 
grades, with no particular demand. 
Shippers were offering quite freely, hav- 
ing a moderate amount on hand. Mills 
were not pressing sales, but were willing 
to sell at considerably less than a week 
ago. The mild weather has brought 
about the decline, as there is very little 
call for heavy feeding. Country mills 
have been asking for bids, but shippers 
are not in the market. Jobbers are look- 
ing for still lower prices, and buy only 
what they have orders for. Eastern de- 
mand has flattened out, and stuff at 
eastern junction points is moving very 
slowly. The state trade was light, coun- 
try dealers having moderate stocks on 
hand. Considerable oats and corn are 
being used for feed. Hominy feed lower, 
oil meal easy, and gluten feed off $5 ton. 


NOTES 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Rio (Wis.) Co-operative 
Co., with $100,000 capital stock, by U. 
A. Halvorsen, H. A. Tongen and A. 
W. Anderson. 

The Prentice ( Wis.) Co-operative Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by John Sundquist, 
Albert Roth and E. I. Anderson, to buy 
and sell farm products of all kinds. 

The Rio (Wis.) Produce Co. has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, 
by C. E. Higbie, Fred E. Jacobson, Hans 
Larson and Nils G, Peterson, to engage 
in a general grain and feed business. 

The Union Roller Mills, Chilton, Wis., 
owned and operated by John Binsfeld, 
is now operated throughout by electric 
motors, employing purchased current. 
The steam power plant will be kept as 
a reserve. A new feed grinding outfit 
has been installed. 

The Badger Farmers’ Co-operative Co., 
a new $40,000 corporation organized at 
Ripon, Wis., has acquired the elevator, 
fiour and feed store and general business 
of Otto Kroll in that city. Officers of the 
Badger company are: president, Peter 
Hammen; vice _ president, George 
Koehler; secretary and treasurer, Arthur 
Hintz; manager, Frank Mielke. 

The Hagemeister Food Products Co., 
of Green Bay, Wis., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $400,000 capital stock, to en- 
gage in the production of foodstuffs of 
all kinds. It will employ the facilities of 
the old Hagemeister Brewing Co., which 
are undergoing extensive changes and 
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improvements. The incorporators of the 
new concern include G. A. Wolter, Jr., 
Ludolf M. Hansen and B. L. Parker. 


A. W. Bosworth, of New Orleans, has 
been elected a vice president of the Na- 
tional Oats Co. and the Corno Mills Co., 
of St. Louis. Mr. Bosworth served five 
years as <p sales representative, as- 
sistant sales manager of the feed de- 
partment, and sales manager, being now 
in charge of the feed department, and is 
one of the best informed mixed feed 
men in the southeastern states. He is a 
brother of the head of the Bosworth 
Bag Co., of Memphis. . 

H. N. Witson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., Feb, 5.—Decline of 
wheat has again upset the flour market 
in the Southeast, and demand had tem- 
porarily disappeared the latter part of 
the week. Previously there had been a 
fair volume of small orders. Many buy- 
ers feel friendly to values at present, but 
are staying out of the market until there 
is more evidence of renewed activity in 
demand. The erratic wheat market pre- 
vents the restoration of confidence, and 
results in a narrow volume of business. 

Prices have been somewhat irregular. 
At the close of the week, prices were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.25@10.50; 
standard or regular patent, $9.25@10; 
straight patent, $8.70@9; first clears, $7 
@7.50. 

Jobbers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 140-lb sacks, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8.75@9.50; hard 
winter wheat patent, $8.25@8.75. 

Wheat was lower, with mills staying 
close to demands. No. 2 red wheat, 
western, is $1.95 bu at Nashville. 

Millfeed had a very easy tone, due in 
great measure to mild weather. There 
have been only few freezes in the South 
this winter, and pastures have remained 
green. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $29 
@30; standard middlings or shorts, $30 
@32. 

CORN MEAL 

There was little change in the corn 
meal situation. The lack of demand 
seems a mystery at the large mills, but 
it is thought the small grist mills have 
been getting more business. Plants with 
a capacity of 63,000 bus this week ground 
7,263, or 11.5 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,917, or 13.9 per cent, last 
week, and 27,351, or 25.3 per cent, the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted and 
unbolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points,-$1.60@1.70. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 182,790 81,409 44.5 
Last week ....... 195,390 92,499 47.3 
TORE BBO .ccccvece 199,290 155,991 78.2 
Two years ago ... 162,270 82,197 50.8 


Three years ago.. 155,880 44,801 28.7 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 5 Jan. 29 
PiOur, BOIS 2.00 ccccvcsec 26,050 26,300 
Went, BUS ceccccvccces 179,000 178,000 
Cort, DUB .ccccccees vs... 100,000 91,000 
GO, DD vcscccessccsce 451,500 422,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 202 cars. 

V. Stewart and A. H. Watson have 
opened a bakery on East Main Street, 
Columbia, Tenn., under the name of the 
Holsum bakery. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, has been in Memphis, looking after 
extending interests of his company. 
Larger warehouse room has been leased 
to meet the increasing business in the 
Memphis territory. John Schofield has 
charge of the Memphis offices. 

Joun Lerrer. 





The American minister at San Jose 
reports that the Costa Rican congress 
has passed an eight-hour labor law which 
became effective Dec. 27, 1920. 
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The story of the week’s miiling is not 
unlike that of last week, although char- 
acterized by increased weakness in the 
wheat market. It would seem that the 
weakness exhibited by wheat this week, 
and the steady. decline registered, would 
have discouraged any additional buying 
of flour, but some new sales were made; 


in fact, a few millers report a fairly sat- ~ 


isfactory business, considering conditions. 
Directions were also more plentifully 
supplied. On the whole, the week gave 
further evidence that stocks of flour in 
many places have been permitted to run 


down to the point where they must be 


replenished. 

Considering the conditions which pre- 
vail in the wheat market, the chances are 
that such buying as took place this week 
was of a rather urgent and compulsory 
character. Flour was taken simply be- 
cause it had to be had. Where there is 
not the same urgency, it is noticeable 
that buyers are still inclined to hold off, 
and the course of the market encourages 
them in doing so. 

One of the outstanding facts is that 
the bulges in wheat do not hold, and that 
the market is constantly slipping back. 
Wheat and flour prices are now practi- 
cally back to the low point of last No- 
vember, with the opportunity afforded 
once again for buyers to get in at, or 
near, the lowest prices thus far on the 
crop. This week, flour could be bought 
at $8@8.50 for standard patent, both 
soft and hard, from most any part of 
the country, basis 98’s, cotton. 

Sentiment is quite mixed. Not in 
years has the issuance of a government 
report created such confusion and per- 
plexity in the trade as the estimate on 
wheat stocks of the country, as of Jan. 
1, 1921. These figures are a prolific 
source Of discussion and difference of 
opinion. On the basis of the government 
estimate, 320,000,000 bus available wheat, 
the country is already virtually on a do- 
mestic basis. Deducting the average 
carry-over of 70,000,000 bus leaves only 
250,000,000 bus for domestic require- 
ments and export for six months to July 
1, 1921. 

Considering the present depleted flour 
stocks of the country, if consumption 
runs anywhere near normal, there is prac- 
tically no wheat left for export. In that 
event, the May future should be selling 
at a premium, and not at a discount un- 
der tne March future, as is now the case. 
It is contended that those best informed, 
including professional operators, know 
very well that the government figures are 
misleading, and not truly representative 
of the situation. 

One Toledo miller figures the statistical 
position of wheat somewhat as follows: 
The crop was 790,000,000 bus, the Cana- 
dian surplus 180,000,000, the carry-over, 
including flour (Grain Corporation fig- 
ures), 166,000,000, giving a total supply 
at the beginning of the crop of 1,136,- 
000,000 bus. Requirements for consump- 
tion and feed are placed at 593,000,000 
bus, leaving 543,000,000, including the 
Canadian surplus, for exports. The ex- 
ports for the first six months were 206,- 
000,000 bus, leaving 337,000,000 North 
American surplus still available for ex- 
port. Deducting 77,000,000 for carry- 
over, leaves 260,000,000 still available for 
export in the next six months, much more 
than can be moved. 

This discrepancy in opinions and esti- 
mates regarding the statistical position 


y, 


of wheat is mentioned because it has a 
bearing on the present situation. Credit 
conditions are getting worse and collec- 
tions are slow, due to unemployment and 
the slowing down of industries. Many 
industrial plants which have curtailed or 
stopped operation are experiencing trou- 
ble in getting under way again. High 
freight rates and passenger fares are 
operating as a serious handicap to busi- 
ness. The railroads, by their own confes- 
sion, are in a*bad way. Many concerns 
are forced to. back away from losses 
which they are not in position to take. 
Capital and credit ratings are no longer 
worth anything as a reliable guide. 

This situation is being reflected in 
every mill office, and this section is no 
exception to the rule. Such being the 
case, millers are not unduly forcing sales, 
and business calling for immediate ship- 
ment is very highly esteemed. Millers are 
endeavoring to avoid getting into a posi- 
tion where they can be seriously hurt. 
They have taken all the grief and punish- 
ment which they want for the present. 
It.is a sad fact that very few purchases 
of flour have been made on this crop 
which have not shown a loss to the buy- 
ers. This state of things is most unsatis- 
factory to the trade, and results in every- 
body working very close and not antici- 
pating future wants. 

Opinion is divided as to the prospects 
for the balance of the crop year. While 
some millers are somewhat doubtful of 
any great activity and look for hand-to- 
mouth buying, yet, in view of the ex- 
tremely slack business the first half of 
the crop, and the depleted flour stocks, 
it is felt that an improvement is distinct- 
ly possible in the second half of the crop 
year. So far the evidence in the case 
supports this view. There has been much 
more inquiry, interest and activity in 
flour, both real and prospective, since the 
turn of the year than was the case in 
the entire six months prior to that time. 
The actual operation of the mills like- 
wise has shown and reflected the im- 
provement. 

Feed is of extremely slow sale, and 
some mills would have trouble in getting 
rid of it except for the local outlet. Some 
mills are accumulating feed, owing to its 
being so hard to move. The prices given 
at Toledo are probably no true indica- 
tion of value, as so little is being sold. 
A large buyer here said this week he was 
offered standard middlings at $16, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but this price seems en- 
tirely too low. 

The wheat movement continues very 
light, but mills are not requiring much 
soft wheat, which touched the lowest 
point on the crop at Toledo, Feb. 3, ‘sell- 
ing on change at $1.75. Toledo millers 
were bidding around $1.73 for No. 1 red, 
32c rate points to New York, on Feb. 
3, and were getting scarcely any. Grain 
firms were bidding $1.69, delivered To- 
ledo, and 113 mills in Ohio reported pay- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.10 for wagon wheat 
at mill door, an average price of $1.76. 


. The majority of them were paying be- 


tween $1.65 and $1.75. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: ' 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 
Thie WOOK .cccccccccccccce 21,200 44 
Leet WOOK 2 ccccccccccccses 23,500 49 
WOOP OBO ccccccccscccccece 20,300 42 
Two years AGO*.......+065. 21,381 44% 
Three years ago ........4++ 23,600 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
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with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 
2 


193819... 0600. 8 167,010 66,055 40 
1921f.......- 27 160,110 71,008 44 
1920......46- 9 63,960 32,476 50 
1919......... 10 102,960 44,833 43 


*Week ending Feb. 5. tTWeek ending 
Jan, 29. 


NOTES 


William Agricola, operating a bakery 
at Mason, Ohio, has failed, owing sev- 
eral jobbers for flour. ; 

W. E. Boeke, representing the Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office this week. 

David C. Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., went to Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the week-end. He expected to re- 
turn early next week. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co., Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo this 
week calling on the National Milling Co. 
which he represents in Vermont. 

F. L. Roy, of the Aviston (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been in Cincinnati, calling 
on the trade with C. H. Wiltshire, the 
representative of the mill in that section. 

G. A. Bennett, president and general 
manager Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, 
Ohio, was married, Jan. 29, to Miss Helen 
Clark, at Medina, Ohio. They are in the 
East: on a wedding trip. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, was expected back Feb. 
5 from an extended stay in California, 
where he visited with his married daugh- 
ter. 

The officers of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange recently elected for the 
ensuing year are Henry M. Brouse, 
president; John DeMolet, first vice presi- 
dent; R. S. Fitzgerald, second vice presi- 
dent; B. H. Wess, treasurer; Elmer H. 
Heile, secretary; B. J. Drummond, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

According to the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, stocks of wheat 
back in Ohio are 9,970,000 bus, compared 
with 16,780,000 a year ago. Wheat on 
farms was 7,800,000 bus, as compared 
with 11,100,000 last year; in mills and 
country elevators, 2,170,000, compared 
with 5,778,000 last year. 

The Strittmatler Milling & Grain Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, recently filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptty. Liabilities 
include unsecured claims totaling $77,- 
080.84; secured claims, $45,200; wage 
claims, $875.84; tax claims, $421.18. The 
assets include real estate valued at $83,- 
422.58; cash, $1,099.96; stock in trade, 
$17,250; machinery, tools, etc., $2,433.14; 
debts due on open accounts, $23,626.24, 
and personal property totaling $5,864.74. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPOLIS, InND., Feb. 5.—Millers in 
Indiana reported a fair volume of flour 
sales this week. Conditions have gradu- 
ally improved since the first of the year, 
and basic conditions are regarded as con- 
siderably better. However, trading still 
is far below normal, and the conserva- 
tive view is that no sudden return to 
that stage is to be expected. 

Changing grain values have had their 
effect on quotations for the finished prod- 
uct, which are on a lower level than a 
week ago. Soft winter wheat patent 
flour in this territory was quoted for 
shipment at the end of this week in car 
lots at $8.50@9.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
a reduction of 50c in the minimum and 
75c in the maximum, compared with the 
range of Jan. 29. Hard winter patents 
were available at $8@9, a decline of 50c 
in both the minimum and maximum. 
Spring patents also were priced at $8@9, 
showing the same drop as hard winters. 

Reflecting the liquidation that has been 
characteristic of all lines of business, 
wagon wheat prices in Indianapolis have 
continued to decline for several months, 
and have dropped 10c bu in the last 
month. Flour mills and elevators now 
are paying $1.65 bu for No. 1 red, $1.62 
for No. 2 red, and $1.57 for No. 3 red, 
with other grades on their, merits. 

Some new foreign demand for wheat 
was reported in this territory in the last 
few days, despite the fact that Argentine 
wheat was quoted at 6@10c bu under 
United States sorts, indicating either 
that American wheat is more desirable 
or that the surplus of all countries will 
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be needed. Should Europe continue in 
the market for American grain in any 
considerable volume, Hoosier millers have 
expressed the view that it will have an 
appreciable influence in shaping prices, 
due to the small domestic surplus remain- 
ing. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and. inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Feb. 5, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRIS WOO 0 ccccccccccseces 7,870 34 
EMG WOO cececvccocnesece 5,813 26 
FOOP GOO ccveccccccsesvece 10,945 48 
DOS Pees GOD o.ccccscccces 4,505 20 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

CF 6 aoe 

- 356,000 144,000 

- 240,000 138,000 

BEDE pcbddsevscccesceesace 3,408 = cece 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 114,020 591,580 381,410 eee 
Year ago .... 457,630 274,990 81,010 9,454 
Two years ago 273,950 541,750 268,620 10,700 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Declining prices for corn this week 
caused a slackening of demand for corn 
products. No sales of large quantities 
were reported, and the orders for small 
quantities were for prompt shipment. 
Quotations are unchanged, with grits of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $1.95 
per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at $1.85, hom- 
iny at $2.45, hominy flakes at $2.05, 
cerealine at $2.75, and corn flour at $3.15. 


MILLFEED 


No change of consequence in the de- 
mand for millfeed has been noted. Sales 
are only fair in volume, with quotations 
unchanged. Bran and mixed feed of the 
soft winter wheat variety are available 
for shipment in car lots at $31.50@34 
ton, sacked. Middlings are offered for 
$35.50@38. Hominy feed is quoted at 
$28 ton, bulk, and $30, sacked. 


NOTES 


D. J. Wallace, head of the Wallace 
Milling Co., Dale, Ind., has been named 
president of a company that will operate 
a new electric light and power plant at 
that point. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Bread Co., which 
recently announced that it would dis- 
solve as a corporation, has completed the 
work. The business wiil be continued, it 
is understood, as a partnership. 

Farmers in Bartholomew County have 
taken steps toward the formation of a 
county shippers’ association, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, to facilitate the 
shipment of grain and other farm prod- 
ucts. 

Grover Steinbel, a grain buyer and ele- 
vator manager at Wheatfield, died of 
sleeping sickness, Wednesday. He had 
been in a hospital at Valparaiso 10 days 
before the end came, but failed to re- 
spond to treatment. It was the first 
death from the disease ever reported in 
that city. Mr. Steinbel was 28 years old. 

The South Bend (Ind.) Bread Co., 
which was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver recently, has been sold to a re- 
organized concern, which will operate 
under the name of the old company. 
The receivership was forced by Mrs. Ida 
Gaskill, the largest stockholder. The 
price paid for the holdings by the re- 
organized group was $53,700. 

Flour mills and grain elevators in 
Wayne County have agreed to take or- 
ders and make deliveries of fertilizers 
for grain growers in that region. Sup- 
plies will be bought by the farmers in 
large quantities and shipped to the dis- 
tributors, in order that the lowest pos- 
sible price may be obtained. The plan 
is a part of the co-operative purchasing 
system being used by many local farm 
organizations in Indiana. 

A pure seed bill, which is pending in 
the Indiana general assembly, and which 
has the support of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations, defines both “agricultural seeds” 
and “noxious weeds.” The measure would 
provide that each package of seeds weigh- 


ing more than one pound be correctly. 


and conspicuously labeled. 

Stockholders of the Dearborn Baking 
Co., operating a plant at Aurora in 
Dearborn County, have elected Lewis L. 
Hill president, Edward W. Swartout vice 
president, George H. Lewis secretary, 
and Alvin E. Eberhardt treasurer. The 
officers also compose the board of direc- 
tors. The bakery operated by the com- 
pany is to be enlarged, and additional 
ovens and other baking machinery placed 
in the plant, which now is operating day 
and night. 

Shipments of corn to aid the European 
relief movement, which have been offered 
by several county grain raising organiza- 
tions in this state, cannot be accepted un- 
til arrangements have been made for 
processing and transporting the grain, 
it is announced by John G. Brown, of 
Monon, president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations. Her- 
bert Hoover, head of the relief move- 
ment, is seeking to make arrangements 
for the acceptance of such gifts. 

Warning to Indiana grain raisers that 
testing of seed corn is of vital impor- 
tance this spring because cold weather 
in October and November injured much 
of the seed, was issued this week by 
Professor A. T. Wiancko, head of the 
soils and crops department of Purdue 
University. He added that while the 
situation was not as bad in the state as 
that of three years ago, when early 
freezes caused almost a total loss of the 
crop, it is bad in many localities, and 
careful testing must be resorted to, if a 
good stand of corn is to be obtained. 

Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inv., Feb. 5.—There has 
been a slump in demand for flour, though 
the price has fallen somewhat during the 
past week in response to lower wheat 
price. Wheat has been quoted the last 
few days in Evansville at $1.85, while 
$1.81 is the price at stations. Only a 
small amount of stored wheat has come 
out, even at the falling price. Jobbers 
are again taking an_ ultraconservative 
view of the market, and are withholding 
orders except for current needs. Even 
in the face of this fact, mills are run- 
ning on time hardly in consonance with 
conditions, and some flour is being stored 
against a sudden demand. Best patents 
are quoted at $9.80@11, in 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots. 

The bottom has dropped out of the de- 
mand for millfeed. This is explained by 
the low price at which corn is being sold 
here. Best feed corn is quoted at 55c bu, 
and there is plenty of it. The prices 
quoted, carload lots, are for bran $32 
per 100 lbs, mixed feed $32.50, and shorts 
$33. 

NOTES 

The flour production this week will 
just about equal that of last week, mills 
reporting 16,500 bbls produced. 

Austin Igleheart, of the Igleheart mills, 
is making a trip through the Middle 
West in the interest of the company. 

Igleheart Bros. have let a contract by 
which their entire mill power is to be 
furnished by electricity. They will im- 
mediately install a 5,000-volt high tension 
system, by which they expect to save con- 
siderable money in the former cost of 
production by steam power. Other local 
mills are taking into consideration a 
similar change. ’ 

W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 

Norro.tk, Va., Feb. 5.—Flour buying 
in this section has been stimulated by the 
approach of the price of this commodity 
to prewar levels. Sales are limited, how- 
ever, to a few cars per order, all mills 
bidding along the cost line and lower to 
get orders. Kansas patents sold here 
this week at $8.25@9, while northwestern 
springs were quoted at approximately 
the same figures, according to grade. 
Buyers do not expect much lower fig- 
ures. Soft winter patents have been tak- 
en sparingly this week at $9@9.50, and 
other classes have ranged in a_pro- 
portionate scale. 

Feeds are all lower than for many 
months, a drop of approximately $50 
over the prices of six months ago being 
noted in some brands. Red dog, which 
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sold last fall for above $70, is now quot- 
ed at $40; flour middlings were bought | 
this week for $36, bran for $34 and 
standard middlings for $31.50@32. 
Representatives of the wholesale and 
jobbing trade, which depends largely on 
the Carolinas for its business, from re- 
cent trips in that section report the 
credit situation improved, in spite of re- 
verses there in the cotton and tobacco 
markets which threatened to disrupt 
business in that entire section. Business 
failures, which were expected to follow, 
are said to be extremely rare, and condi- 
tions generally are mending. Fertilizer 
manufacturers, however, expect to do 
only about 60 per cent of the business 
this year they did in 1920, and may be 
compelled to extend their 1920 credits 
over into the new crops of this year. 
JosePpH A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Feb. 5.—Free offerings 
from Pacific Coast mills, together with 
declines in the grain markets, had the 
effect of lowering prices of flour here 
this week. The Pacific Coast mills con- 
trol the market, with prices lower than ° 
near-by mills are quoting; however, there 
was only a small volume of business 
done, as trade in all lines is limited to 
almost immediate needs. Only scattered 
orders for forward shipments are noted. 
Prices range about 50c bbl lower than 
last week on practically all grades of 
both hard and soft wheat flours. Stocks 
are rather small to moderate with job- 
bers and bakeries. 

Millfeed prices also made some decline 
during the week, under poor demand. 
Bran is freely quoted at $35, soft wheat 
middlings at $36, and shorts at $34. 
General trade is being held in check on 
account of low prices for cotton, which 
is the thermometer of trade conditions 
in the cotton belt. Farmers still hold to 
the larger part of last year’s cotton crop, 
which continues to handicap collections 
and a definite programme for the plant- 
ing of another crop. This condition pre- 
vails throughout Georgia and the South- 
east, and ‘all lines of trade are moving in 
a rather cautious manner until some 
relief comes or some change is made 
whereby a more diversified crop is as- 
sured. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady, 
with a fair demand, due to small produc- 
tion in this section. The oil mills have 
been unable to buy seed at prevailing 
prices, and farmers are more disposed to 
use their cottonseed for fertilizer than to 
sell at the prices offered. Hulls are firm 
for the same reason, and prices advanced 
50c during the week. 

Hay receipts are larger this week than 
in any week in many months, and the 
result is lower prices on all grades. De- 
mand is only moderate, while offerings 
and consignments are very liberal. There 
is a very poor demand here for hominy 
feeds, as the feeding season has passed, 
and the scattered trade is very poor. 

J. Hore Tiener. 





WAR FLEET JUSTIFIED 

San Francisco, Cat, Feb. 5.—Sir 
Karl Knudsen, of London, one of the 
biggest shipping men of Norway and 
England, who was knighted by the Brit- 
ish government for his services during 
the war, speaking at the Commercial 
Club, San Francisco, recently, said that 
no solution of the shipping problem in 
the United States is possible unless it is 
treated strictly as an economic question. 

“Bend every effort to get the whole 
country working,” said Sir Karl, “and 
the shipping situation in the United 
States will solve itself. Do not, in try- 
ing to solve an immediate difficulty, 
create & more permanent and far-reach- 
ing one. Do away with the idea that 
foreign tonnage is a menace. Foster the 
idea that foreign trade should be a mat- 
ter of mutual service and help between 
countries.” 

Sir Karl said that, in his opinion, and 
in the opinion of the people of Europe, 
the United States Emergency Fleet was 
the most justifiable war expenditure. It 
would have been justified, he said, had 
it only shortened the war one month. 


R. C. Mason. 





During the first six months of 1920, 
122 immigrants entered Paraguay, nearly 
half of whom were Germans. 
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Flour trade is extremely dull. The 
demoralized wheat market has practical- 
ly put an end to business and, although 
a reduction of 20c bbl has been made in 


- the price of flour, buyers are not inclined 


to purchase. With the present unstable 
conditions this is not to be wondered at 
and, until the market becomes firmer, de- 
mand will not improve. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is being offered freely, both 
in the export and domestic markets. 
Mills that have wheat on hand are anx- 
ious sellers, and forced sales have been 
made at $8 bbl, bulk, seaboard, and 
$8.25, bags included, has been accepted 
in the domestic market. Top patent 
springs are selling at $10.70 bbl, in bags, 
and second patents at $10.20. delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 
The dullness noted in the domestic 
market extends to export business, and 
millers report trade slow. A few small 
sales of Manitoba export patents were 
made during the week at 66s@67s 6d per 
280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Liverpool, London 
or Glasgow. Small quantities of Ontario 
winter wheat flour have been sold for 
export at 65@66s, c.i.f. terms. 
nited States buyers are not greatly 
interested in the Canadian market at 
present, and this business is light. Odd 
cars have been sold on a basis of $9 bbl 
for top patent springs, in jute, and $8.50 
for seconds, while Ontario soft winters 
have sold at $8.15, American funds. 


MILLFEED 


All available supplies of bran are 
meeting with a ready sale and the price 
remains unchanged, although shorts have 
been reduced $2 ton. This leaves bran 
now selling at $2 over shorts. Today’s 
quotations: bran. in car lots with flour, 
$40 ton; shorts, $38, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


In Ontario there is practically no de- 
mand for western spring wheat, and odd 
cars now coming from the West are 
being sold at a reduction on today’s 
shipping price rather than incur demur- 
rage expenses. The delivered price is 
$2.02 bu for No. 1 northern, a reduction 
of l5c since a week ago. There is a 
notable falling off in deliveries of On- 
tario winter wheat. Farmers are not 
satisfied with the price mills and ele- 
vators are offering, and have practically 
ceased marketing their wheat. Millers 
are paying $1.70@1.80 bu at their doors 
for wagonloads. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in fairly 
good demand in the domestic market. 
Prices are about 10c per bag lower, 
namely, $3.15@3.25 for rolled oats, in 
90-lb bags, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags. 10 per cent over rolled oats.” There 
is no improvement in the export situa- 
tion, and sales at present are impossible. 
Cables being received by exporters indi- 
cate there is no demand for oatmeal, and 
that stocks are fairly large, while it is 
also stated that the home product is 
offering at lower prices than could be 
accepted today by Canadian mills. Re- 
ground oat hulls are not selling easily 
at present. Prices are $18@20 ton, in 
bags at mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of these grains are small. 
Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
$1@52c bu; barley, 93@95e; rye, $1.60; 


buckwheat, $1.05; No. 3 American yel- 
low corn, 85c, in cars, country points. 


OIL CAKE 


Demand for oil cake and meal is good, 
and mills have no difficulty in disposing 
of their supplies. Cake is oj at $52 
ton, and meal at $54, in bags, mill points. 


NOTES 


The old plant of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., burned on Monday. 
The loss is expected to exceed $15,000. 
The building is covered by insurance. 

It is stated that the uniform sales con- 
tract of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association is not meeting with a warm 
welcome from local buyers, but millers 
are enforcing the new regulations. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, reports that the new 
tariff of Trinidad, which gives Canada a 
preference of 331% per cent, is to be 
amended, increasing the Canadian pref- 
erence to 50 per cent. 


The department of agriculture, Otta- 
wa, called a meeting of representative 
millers and live stock men on Friday to 
consider the complaint of the latter that 
the standards set by the new feeding- 
stuffs act are too low. Millers are also 
complaining that the requirements of the 
act are too drastic. 

The bakers of Belleville, Ont., are en- 
gaging in a bread price war. The first 
break was made on Monday, when a 3-lb 
loaf was reduced from 24c to 20c. The 
following day the cost was lowered to 
18c, then to 16c, and now the price is 
14c for a 3-lb loaf, making a total re- 
duction of 10c per loaf. 

L, Merrill has resigned the manage- 
ment of the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., 
and Lincoln Goldie, who has been in 
charge of the Toronto office of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, is now the manager 
of this concern. Mr. Merrill's health 
made it impossible for him to continue 
as manager of the company. 

One of the most remarkable cases of 

salvage of flour in the history of the Ca- 
nadian trade was that of the Canadian 
steamship Recruit, which went down last 
year in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. After 
eing under water for six months the 
vessel was raised, and final reports show 
that 75 per cent of the value of her cargo 
of flour was recovered by salvage treat- 
ment and subsequent sale of the flour. 





MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., Feb. 5.—Owing to the 
declining wheat market, the price of flour 
was reduced this week 20c bbl, with a 
reduction in shorts of $2 ton. The price 
of bran remains unchanged. The weak- 
ness of the market has undoubtedly had 
the effect, temporarily at least, of check- 
ing sales, and buyers in both city and 
country are buying from hand to mouth. 
Millers, however, are optimistic, and an- 
ticipate an advance in wheat prices in 
the near future. Orders coming in are 
small. One or two sales of car lots are 
reported at $10.70 bbl for top patents, 
$10.20 for second patents, and strong 
bakers at $10, in jute bags, ex-track, less 
10¢c bbl for cash. 

Export business is quiet, but sales to 
United Kingdom ports have been made 
at 69@7l1s for second patents, per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., first half February, seaboard 
clearance. The volume of business pass- 
ing, however, is not large, and no im- 
provement is looked for until the open- 
ing of navigation. The Royal Commis- 
sion is reported as still having large 
stocks of flour on hand, which it is forc- 
ing on the markets at reduced prices, 
thus curtailing sales from here to the 


importers, who are nervous about buying 
for future shipment. 

There have been numerous inquiries for 
second patent flours from the Levant, 
but no business appears to have been 
definitely closed. o developments of 
any importance have taken place in the 
Scandinavian market. Business with 
South Africa and the west coast of Af- 
rica is absolutely at a standstill. The 
situation in the West Indies appears to 
be brighter, particularly at Trinidad, 
where congested stocks are reported as 
having been practically disposed of. In- 
quiries from Holland and Belgium for 
second patent flour have been received, 
with no definite sales resulting. 

Although it is practically certain that 
the emergency tariff bill, now being con- 
sidered by the Senate committee, is dead, 
no business of any volume is being trans- 
acted, although a few car lots of top 
patent flour have been sold to United 
States points for domestic use at $9.25 
@9.30 bbl, delivered, payable American 
funds. The weakness of the market here 
is curtailing demand. 

The winter wheat flour market remains 
unchanged, but with a steady demand. 
Car lots of choice grades are quoted at 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
ex-track, and winter wheat patents at 
$10.25@10.50, in new cotton bags, ex- 
store. 

Regarding the feed market, there is 
quite a demand for bran, with no large 
stocks on hand. Inquiries for bran have 
been received from Europe and the West 
Indies, but the prices indicated are alto- 
gether too low. Local sales of car lots 
of Manitoba bran have been made at 
$40.25 ton, and shorts at $38.25, sacked, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Demand for rolled oats is quiet, al- 
though one or two export sales are re- 
ported as having been made to the Scan- 
dinavian market. Sales of small lots 
locally have been made at $3.30 per bag 
of 90 lbs. 

Summarizing the situation here, the 
falling market has curtailed business lo- 
cally,-and the uncertainty of the Royal 
Commission in, the United Kingdom as 
to prices is holding export business at a 
standstill. Generally speaking, while 
business is not brisk, millers are not com- 
plaining. 

NOTES 


R. V. Biddulph, export manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
in Europe on business. He is expected 
to return about the end of February. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to send a delegation 
to Ottawa to interview George H. Clarke, 
seed commissioner of the department of 
agriculture, on the question of adopting 
a standard quality for bran and shorts. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has erected a clubhouse at Kee- 
watin, Ont., in memory of its employees 
who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
great war. The building cost in the 
neighborhood of $75,000, and is equipped 
with library, restrooms, baths, gymna- 
sium, billiard room, etc. The formal 
opening is expected to take place this 
week by the president of the company, 
Brigadier General F. S. Meighen. 


The annual meeting of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange Association was held re- 
cently in the Board of Trade Building, 
and the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: president. William 
McDonald; treasurer, T. H. Reeves. The 
following committees were also elected: 
committee of management, Norman C. 
Stuart, N. Clare Wight, A. E. Clare, A. 
G. Burton, Howard D. Strachan, R. Neil- 
son, W. B. Bashaw; board of reviews, 
James Carruthers, chairman, H. D. 


Dwyer, H. W. Raphael, A. P. Stuart, 
A. G. Thomson, Norman Wight; trans- 
portation committee, W. B. Bashaw, A. 
E. Clare, R. Neilson, J. B. Trempe. 


T. J. Griaes. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Feb. 5.—Further 
breaks in wheat have taken the heart out 
of the flour market. The rallies of 
Wednesday and Friday only served to 
accentuate the uncertainty in which all 
elements in the trade find themselves. No 
one doubts the existence of a large po- 
tential demand for flour, but it will take 
a steady and buoyant market, extended 
over weeks of time, to instill any con- 
fidence into the average buyer. Mean- 
while, mills from Fort William westward 
to the Rockies are mostly running lim- 
ited time or are shut down. Many have 
stocks on hand that will last for some 
months. 


One of the most difficult features of — 


the situation is the manner in which 
clears and low grades have accumulated. 
Every mill that has been running at all 
steadily is overburdened with these. The 
local consumer in western Canada will 
have nothing but top patents, with the 
result that he is paying a fancy price 
for these, while other grades, almost 
equally valuable as food, are unsalable 
even at ridiculously low prices. The Ca- 
nadian consumer is entitled to a reduc- 
tion in flour prices, but since he insists 
on using nothing but cream, where good 
fresh milk would serve as well or better, 
the resulting waste has to be charged to 
the product he buys. . 

A reduction in flour was fully expect- 
ed this week, but, so far, this has not 
been made. It could be made overnight, 
and would be great enough to effect a 
real saving in the cost of living, if only 
one grade of flour were being produced. 
As matters stand, the loss on clears and 
low grades that are unsalable is added 
to the price of top patents, and has the 
effect of keeping these at an abnormally 
high level in comparison with wheat. 

Today’s quotation: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg, and cor- 
responding territory, $11.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $10.55; first 

/ Clears, $9.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are still weak and un- 
settled. Prices vary considerably be- 
tween mills, and also between city and 
country points. Most mills are trying 
to hold their mixed car prices at full list 
level, but there is a good deal of cutting 
on local deliveries in Winnipeg. The 
quotation for bran is still $35 ton, in 
bags, delivered Manitoba points, but 
where cuts have been made these range 
all the way down to $8@9 below that 
figure. Shorts are quoted at $37 ton, but 
are subject to cuts similar to those on 
bran. 

WHEAT 

The market for wheat has been unset- 
tled throughout the week. Prices de- 
clined on all days but Wednesday and 
Friday, when there was a recovery of 
several cents. The movement of wheat 
to terminals is much better than is usual- 
ly the case at this time of year, but not 
much is offered for sale. Farmers still 
cling to their holding policy, and it would 
be safe to say that they own a large per- 
centage of the present visible supply in 
western Canada. Nothing that the mar- 
ket can do is effective in dislodging any 
considerable part of growers’ stocks but, 
as every one knows, this condition may 
vanish overnight. Besides the wheat in 
terminal elevators owned by farmers 
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there is an estimated farm reserve of 
somewhere between 25,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 bus. 

Mills find great difficulty in picking up 
supplies of cash wheat sufficient for their 
daily requirements. It would be safe to 
say that such holdings have seldom been 
lower than at present. Notwithstanding 
the substantial-premium paid for cash 
wheat (amounting at present to 7c bu 
over the May price), millers are unable 
to get enough to meet their current 
needs. Inspections for the week aver- 
aged 400 cars per day, as against 484 
last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Feb. 5: 





co Futures—, 
Cash May July 
Jam. B1 wcccceces $1.79% $1.71% $1.64% 
Feb. 1. < 1.65% 1.58 
Feb. 2... 1.75 1.69 1.60% 
Feb. 3 .. 1.72% 1.65% 1.58 
Feb. 4 1.74% 1.67% 1.59% 
Feb. 5 1.80% 1.72% 1.64% 
OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal has seldom been in worse position 
than at present. Millers are almost giv- 
ing their stocks away. Volume of busi- 
ness is moderate, and competition for or- 
ders exceedingly keen. Rolled oats are 
selling at $2.35@2.50 per 80-lb bag, de- 
livered Winnipeg territory. Oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, is 25 per cent over rolled oats, 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains have declined to a point 
where there is absolutely no money in 
any of them for the grower. Some grades 
of oats are at a price that would not 
meet freight and elevator charges. This 
is a great misfortune for western Can- 
ada, and no one realizes the fact better 
than grain men. Whether or not there is 
to be any recovery in prices is more than 
any one can predict, but the trade hopes 
there will be, as farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to go on raising these grains at a 
loss. Spring seeding will be greatly re- 
duced if prices have not recovered by 
that time. This week shows an increase 
of 1%c on oats, and a decrease of 2%4¢ 
on barley and 8%4c on rye. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
4814,c bu; barley, 8014c; rye, $1.531,,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour is still subnor- 
mal, and local sellers are not finding 
much outlet for their products. There 
are signs that business will improve. 
Prices remain at the lower level estab- 
lished a week ago. Best patents are 
worth $10 bbl, in bags, medium grade $9, 
dark $6, and rye meal $7.50, delivered, 
Manitoba points. 

NOTES 

Jute bags have lately been sold to mills 
in this part of Canada at below $100 per 
M, as against over $300 a year or less 
ago, Competition for flour milling or- 
ders is keen. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has distributed a bonus of 10 per 
cent to all employees who have been on 
the pay list for more than a year. The 
total amount involved was over $125,000, 
and the average to each member of the 
staff about $150. 

The machine shops of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, are still run- 
ning on fairly full time and, so far, none 
of the regular help has been laid off. 
This company is looking forward to a 
prosperous year, and expects the western 
mills to need about the usual amount of 
mill machinery and supplies. 

A special committee of the Canadian 
council of agriculture, appointed to ar- 
range details of the proposed farmers’ 
wheat pool, met in Winnipeg on Saturday. 
This committee represents all the inter- 
ested organizations. There was much dif- 
ficulty in getting the committee com- 
pleted, but this has been overcome and 
there is now better hope of progress. 

The Imperial Grain & Rice Milling Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., is still figuring 
on building a flour mill at that point, as 
it has a site on the water front, conven- 
lent for ocean shipping. The proposed 
mill will have a capacity of 1,000 bbls, 
with room for machinery up to 3,000 
bbls, should future developments war- 
rant such an addition. 

The province of Alberta reports most 
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of its surplus of wheat shipped. The 
total quantity produced last year was 
88,000,000 bus. Some farmers are still 
holding for higher prices. The oats crop 
of Alberta amounted to 118,000,000 bus, 
a good deal of which is still in farmers’ 
hands. The price is so low that it does 
not pay to haul the grain to market, 
unless the distance is short. 
A. H. Barey. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 

























































































Dark northern spring— 1920 1919 
SS 8 Peete rae 26,998 3,110 
BE © cvevsctccccescce 8,256 2,317 
, we MTT TPETTTT TTT Tee 12,908 5,654 
All OUROTS 2cccccccccce 23,259 14,880 
DOOR cocvcevccces 71,421 25,961 
Northern spring— 
WOO, DB ccccscccessccene 1,772 3,655 
Mk EE She Ses dee esecens 1,456 2,587 
Be, © ccccccccdecscece 1,080 5,908 
MTL GUBOTS co ccscccccces 2,935 12,334 
BOURNE ccc ccieccecss 7,243 24,484 
Red spring— 
BE B Feewesecssesssce 76 129 
Be WD wecviceccceciece 26 91 
MB -ccdccccccccccees 28 92 
All OCHOPS .ccccccscces 105 140 
DHA cc ccccwccvce 235 452 
50,897 
540 
ee 2,873 
4 — 1,335 
BM GUROTS sc ccicscccis 808 1,101 
DED 60 08's ea0c000 9,065 5,849 
Durum— 
ae Bebb car hes bsaees 152 104 
Bs DE R66 6606 hes eecves 1,690 752 
SE BD Serbs ccoecvccses 1,079 333 
All OCHOFS wccscccsccse 793 413 
: BOOED kc cecec cence 3,714 1,602 
Red durum— 
a BPeYerrrerrrerens 947 205 
i aeTererrcerrr rere 380 158 
Se De Keebecscoctocevns 115 52 
MAD GERGTS cc cccsivcsees 101 57 
OE be veces ceeds 1,543 472 
Bates GROUM ccc cccccese 14,322 7,923 
Dark hard winter— 
ee Seer rrr rarer 6,374 1,558 
De, Oe £e-Weedecbieedens 7,776 3,388 
a rere ereyree cers 4,662 3,162 
BE GERSTS cccccccsases 2,859 1,925 
WOON ascccccocses 21,671 10,033 
Hard winter— 
a rerrvicrer cis: 37,834 7,955 
eS Pore 54,874 41.469 
Pe eereerr rer ror 25,593 45,568 
BE GUROOE, bs cccecccccs 24,478 40,119 
NE ee b¥ébcaC408 142,779 135,111 
Yellow hard winter— 
Me BD ceeetecccasesses 125 638 
BO, B ccvccccecccccese 187 3,293 
ME TCE eee ee 84 4,168 
MS GEMOTD oc cccccscves 110 3,767 
BOCAS wecscccececs 506 11,866 
Total hard red winter... 164,956 157,010 
Red winter— 
MD NS TTTTT Tete Te 12,468 7,007 
Be OD cb évcccceseesies 25,172 62,756 
Be Ds. ocscacccenseces 9,724 53,701 
Fe eee 10,920 37,615 
BOARD crcccvvcccese 58,284 161,079 
Red Walla— 
© thasveuketeus cee 423 687 
| > Reererre rr eee 362 397 
Bee. WH be6cceccccessens 57 69 
BED GEROFD os ccccvcecces 73 69 
ME 6.5 6620 bovcbe 915 1,222 
Total soft red winter.... 59,199 162,301 
Hard white— 
No. 1 236 1,624 
968 1,560 
" 732 867 
All COROTS cccsccccscce 637 730 
BOOED once ccnscces 2,573 4,781 
Soft white— 
BE © Shs obVe cee sedive 599 769 
BE OF. ch eedesecevesees 4,065 3,608 
, eras ee 942 1,454 
All Othere ......ccceees 346 478 
I 5 800 6d esse 5,952 6,309 
Total common white.... 8,525 11,090 
White club— 
FD aero 975 3,246 
BO BF wccdcccocvonseves 2,576 2,583 
INO. B ccccsccestivcoce 1,707 1,018 
RED GERGTD 2 ccccccccsce 495 263 
Total white clup ........ 5,753 7,110 
Mixed wheat— 
Th Eh pba dtedicessorece 12,561 3,654 
ING, BF ccccccccccscccce 25,173 13,888 
WOO B cccccccevtsccese 10,561 12,362 
All others ......--.065 7,604 8,820 
Total mixed wheat ..... 55,899 38,724 
Grand totals ............. 387,553 435,055 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A sudden 
rise in call money rates has emphasized 
what has been frequently indicated in 
this correspondence before concerning 
the vulnerability of the stock market to 
money developments. The fact is that the 
nation is still under a good deal of credit 
strain brought about by the drastic re- 
adjustment which has suddenly reduced 
the price basis very much below the level 
at which much of the commercial bor- 
rowing was done. The banks are han- 
dling the situation admirably, however, 
and in numerous cases large advances 
have been made to needy borrowers by 
lenders who were not under obligations 
to make such additional advances, 


BANK COLLATERAL 

These conditions have emphasized in 
an important sense the truth of the state- 
ment by the late J. P. Morgan before 
the money trust investigating commit- 
tee some months ago, that character, aft- 
er all, was the basic collateral, and in 
some respects the best collateral that a 
borrower could have. This collateral is 
proving itself about 100 per cent efficient 
in these days of money strain and hurry- 
up loans. In numerous instances the 
New York banks have made large ad- 
vances to borrowers in various sections 
of the country on nothing more than 
their own statement of their financial po- 
sition, The result has been eminently 
satisfactory and it is clear that the bank- 
ers were justified in taking the risks that 
they did. 

The credit strain is not as acute as it 
was, but the indications are that money 
will continue in rather scant supply for 
some time. The total frozen loan ac- 
count is very great, but the chances are 
that it will be adjusted in time, for the 
loans have been well made and are of 
the sort which will be readily converted 
into cash after something like normal 
conditions in foreign trade have re- 
turned. Money market conditions as well 
as credit conditions are largely influ- 
enced by the foreign situation and by 
the variety of complications which have 
resulted from the discussion over the new 
indemnity demands made by the Allied 
representatives upon Germany. 

It is to be hoped that this question will 
be settled amicably before long, as it is 
of the utmost importance that the credi- 
tors of European nations should know 
where they stand and just what the 
financial position of the foreign coun- 
tries will be after the account has been 
settled. 

THE LONGER FUTURE 

A high money market expert, well 
known in the financial district, made this 
observation: “There is nothing in a sud- 
den rise in call loan rates to disturb the 
borrowing community. Call money rep- 
resents really surplus money and the 
funds sent here by out-of-town institu- 
tions. The basic rate which needs watch- 
ing is the commercial money rate, or the 
quotation for commercial paper. It is 
this rate which tells the story of money 
market conditions, for the call loan fund 
necessarily fluctuates sharply from day 
to day and is an unsafe criterion to 
go by. 

“So long as the commercial paper rate 
is quoted around 7% or 8 per cent you 
need not expect the Federal Reserve 
banks to reduce their rediscount rates. 
I feel sure, however, that the money situ- 
ation will work easier in time, although 
I will admit that conditions are still ab- 
normal, and that the money strain is 
greater just now than it ordinarily is at 
this season of the year. 

“It is clear that 1921 will witness con- 
tinued readjustment. I do not look for 
any definite upward turn in commodity 
prices before June or July. Deflation has 
progressed a good way, however, so that 


it is not altogether clear when the basic 


commodities will touch bottom, and when 
the reaction toward a higher price level 
will set in, but. the indications are that 
the upward movement is not very far off 
in those industries where liquidation has 
pretty thoroughly run its course. There 
are interesting days ahead for the busi- 
ness community, and it looks as if these 
changes would emphasize the importance 
of carrying a fairly generous bank bal- 
ance or reserve account of some sort.” 


NEW ADMINISTRATION 


The financial district is hoping for 
decided improvement after the new ad- 
ministration takes hold. It is recognized 
that this may be largely a sentimental 
improvement, and that there will be noth- 
ing in the shifting of departmental ma- 
chinery from one group of officers to 
another group to indicate that things are 
better or worse than they have been. 
Wall Street has, however, much respect 
for Senator Harding, and believes that 
he will be a president of the McKinley 
type, who will be noted for his shrewd 
common sense and honest purpose. Much 
will depend also upon the personnel of 
the cabinet and the willingness of Mr. 
Harding to take advice from the really 
strong men of his administration. 

The feeling is that there will be a 
definite revival in investment conditions 
after this change takes place, and it is 
clear that the new administration is 
committed to constructive: policies. Agi- 
tation of the new tariff legislation is dis- 
liked in many quarters, but it is realized 
that much may happen to alter condi- 
tions before the proposed law is ready 
for enactment. 





Canadian Exports in November 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada in November, 1919 and 1920: 














1919 1920 
Wheat, BUS ccciccescsce 8,605,528 26,133,769 
COR, DE sc esscccccccens 720,550 2,021,000 
Barley, Dus ....-cseceee 1,458,446 895,689 
RVG, BES ccccecceces se 230,012 502,222 
Buckwheat, bus . 47 6,307 
Flour, bbls ...... 784,951 744,169 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ........ 176,959 199,884 
Oatmeal, 100 Ibs ....... 82,768 47,973 
WHEAT EXPORTS, BUS 

To— 1919 1920 
United Kingdom ....... 5,802,106 2,535,046 
United States .......... 200,670 8,623,718 
BOI ccc ccc cctcccs 1,073,000 4,197,147 
PROBS, ccccccvccsccccoes 1,233,941 811,234 
Greece ... . ° 296,806 ...... 
Bealy 2 ccs skeweasces ceeneS 4,469,107 
BTetHeriaMGs ..cccesccsee cevcse 3,451,693 
Other countries ......... 6 2,045,824 

BOCAS cc cccccccccccece 8,605,528 26,133,769 

WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, BBLS 

To— 1919 1920 
United Kingdom .......... 479,899 318,522 
United States ...........++. 614 195,922 
Belgium cee eeece 1,100 
Bermuda 1,012 3,296 
British Guiana ........... 11,908 15,755 
British South Africa ..... one 1,214 
British West Africa ...... se 1,568 
pT TTS TTT eee 4,872 13,662 
TOMBICR cccccccccecsscves 2,563 8,662 
DHURERRE covccecctcocecece 9,769 44,512 
Other Br. West Indies..... 6,081 5,854 
Canary Islands ........... 300 Tr 
GUBE sc ccccecccccsssccecse es 5,747 
DORMAFE wcccvcccccccccces 2,161 oo 
Dutch Guiana ............ 75 680 
Dutch West Indies ....... 24 rT 
WE 66.06.0062 0 66600008 30,473 2,801 
French Guiana ........... 150 wT 
French West Indies ...... eee 662 
GHGOED cop etissessvesccp ess 172,597 10,687 
WHOCHOTIMMGD 22. cccccccres - 14,473 
Newfoundland ............ 56,211 52,396 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 1,285 28 
DAR TOURIMS ccccceccceses 1,156 1,925 
PUPMOF coccevscs eT OCT e eT 3,426 31,142 
0 eee 375 1,117 
Other countries .......... see 12,444 

DOOD vedcdwscesicccsvice 784,951 744,169 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





1920. ....000. 1,937,254 1913......... 1,396,069 
1919..... .+++8,094,213 1912...... + +-1,473,696 
1918 +.) > eee 1,327,043 
1917.. 1910....000. 1,292,570 
1916. 1909......... 1,304,598 
1915 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914.....+06- 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 
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While not exactly gloomy, the New 
York flour trade is far from being hap- 
py. The continued feverish condition of 
the wheat market and the concomitant 
rapid changes in prices, which have been 
mostly downward, have caused those who 
had any inclination toward buying to 
hesitate. This procrastination has now 
put about all of them in a waiting posi- 
tion. Such bids as they were inclined to 
make were so much below mill limits as 
to appear quite ridiculous and impossible 
of acceptance by mills. 

Spot stocks are generally regarded as 
decreasing weekly, though there still 
seems to be sufficient to meet immediate 
needs of buyers, and many of the smaller 
distributors, afraid of taking a chance 
on purchasing for mill shipment, are 
confining their business to the picking up 
of a car here and there to resell. 

Many in the trade are mystified as to 
how bakers are supplying their needs 
when the general volume of sales is so 
light. One good-natured soul, who seems 
still to retain a sense of humor in the 
face of trying times, said that he thought 
many bakers must be making bread out 
of the “dough” they made during the 
previous and much more prosperous 
period. 

One thing in connection with the pres- 
ent situation that is being steadily over- 
looked is that never before in the history 
of the flour trade has wheat been in 
position to decline $1 bu. This is exactly 
what has happened, and in the many 
cases where sales have been carelessly 
made to those whom it was well known 
would not stand the test of a heavy loss, 
the result has been just what should have 
been expected, and the seller has been 
the sufferer, in addition to which the 
market has been filled with distress flour, 
now happily mostly consumed. While 
the end has not been reached, it would 
seem that the worst of the trouble is 
over. 

Those who still retain a spark of opti- 
mism feel that there are better times 
near at hand. They point to the fact 
that during the war period a greatly in- 
creased number of British bakers be- 
came closely acquainted with the merits 
of American flour, and just as soon as 
food control in England is discontinued 
and the British flour importers can op- 
erate independently, there will be a good 
demand from that quarter for American 
flour. This will certainly make a hole in 
the spot stocks at various Atlantic sea- 
board markets, create a better demand 
for mill shipments of flour, and produce 
a generally better condition of trade. 

The correctness of this theory, so far 
as it applies to the demand from Great 
Britain, is already being made manifest 
by the sale to direct British importers 
during the last week of several lots of 
flour, one amounting to 5,000 bags, and 
undoubtedly more will follow. 

Should the greatest hopes in this di- 
rection be realized, it is felt that this 
increased demand for flour must have the 
effect of stiffening both wheat and flour 
prices, and buyers may be caught with 
very light stocks on a suddenly advanc- 
ing market. Be this as it may, the out- 
look is not discouraging, and those who 
are watching the situation closely and 
who are keeping a stiff upper lip will be 
the gainers. 

Canadian flours are selling to some ex- 
tent, and one mill representative report- 
ed sales during the past week of about 
10,000 bbls. Prices are quite in line with 
ours, ranging $8.25@9.20, jute. 


General quotations, though nominal: 
spring first patent, $9.50@10.50; stand- 
ard patent, $8@8.75; first clear, $6@7; 
soft winter straights (Pa.) $7.75@8.50; 
hard winter straights, $8@8.90; first 
clear, $6.50@7.25; rye, $8.25@9.75,—all 
in jute. 

EXPORT INQUIRY GOOD 

If inquiries and sales indicate any- 
thing, it is quite clear that the general 
European export situation is improving 
because, following fairly good sales last 
week, the week just closed has. found 
foreign buyers still in the market. Two 
full cargoes were worked to continental 
European ports within the last few days, 
and 6,000 bbls of a well-known spring 
clear were sold to a Mediterranean port. 
There has been inquiry in the market for 
another full cargo, but the exact origin 
or destination could not be learned. 

Germany has been in the market for 
the past 10 days for a large quantity of 
low grade flour. Some have placed the 
total inquiry as high as 50,000 tons, but 
the principal trouble has been, of course, 
the financial basis upon which the buyer 
proposed to purchase. It is said that 
this is half cash and half treasury cer- 
tificates, but the value of the treasury 
certificate being problematical, sellers 
have refused to trade on this basis. 

In all probability, Germany has been 
able to purchase other commodities on 
these terms, and therefore assumes that 
it is possible to purchase flour the same 
way, but the bar to so doing is that the 
profits in other commodities are so much 
greater than in flour that sellers can 
afford to take a longer chance than can 
those selling flour; consequently, this 
business has not been completed, and 
probably will not be until some sounder 
basis for financial settlement can be 
found. 

The principal value to these purchases 
is that they indicate strongly a better 
condition abroad and a greater possibil- 
ity of eventually developing satisfactory 
exports of flour on a sound financial 
basis. 2 


STORAGE CHARGES 


The question of the present excessive 
storage charges at the port of New York 
is being given serious consideration, and 
something definite will soon be done. The 
present charges were the result of an 
emergency caused by the war, yet two 
and a half years after the close of the 
war they are still in force. 

The situation is so ridiculous that it 
would be funny if not so serious. There 
have been storage charges paid on one 
car of flour during the last few weeks 
as high as $900, and it is reported that 
some will carry much more. There seems 
to be no reason why New York should 
pay twice or three times the amount of 
storage that any other port pays, nor 
is there any reason why the present stor- 
age charges should continue in force. 


FLOUR INSPECTION 

The question of allowing inspection on 
cars of flour at destination is now under 
serious consideration by the New York 
Produce Exchange, and something defi- 
nite will probably be done in the very 
near future to prevent indiscriminate 
inspection. In the past, any buyer of a 
car of flour, whether an exchange mem- 
ber or not, has been able to get an in- 
spection at any time. Those who were 
not members have been able to get it 
through an exchange member. Accord- 
ing to the present rule, a buyer who is 
an exchange member has the right to in- 
spect cars if done within 24 hours after 
the car is available for such inspection. 

It is quite possible that a rule will be 
put in force prohibiting members from 
having inspections made for outsiders, 
and further providing that none except 


those who have taken up drafts and thus 
become possessed of bill of lading will 
have the right of inspection, except in 
such cases where there is stamped upon 
the bill of lading the words “Inspection 
Allowed.” 


NEW MILLING COMBINATION 


The plants of the Federal Milling Co. 
at Lockport and Camillus, N. Y., have 
been combined with those of the Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., and the 
Mansfield Elevator Co., and the new con- 
cern will be known as the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc. 

The business offices will be located at 
Lockport, N. Y., and H. M. Whitbeck 
will be chairman of the board, Fred J. 
Lingham president, L. C. Chase vice 
president, W. P. S. Johnson treasurer, 
and E. F. Flinchbaugh secretary. 


PETITION IN BANKRUPTCY 


Cisneros & Co., Inc., New York flour 
brokers, have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $112,326, of 
which $11,083 are secured claims, and 
assets of $15,760, consisting of stock, 
$1,067; furniture and fixtures, $500; ac- 
counts, $7,860, and unliquidated claims, 
$6,332. The Battery Park National Bank 
is a secured creditor on two claims ag- 
gregating $11,083, while among those who 
are unsecured are the Atchison (Kansas) 
Mills Corporation, $17,195, and the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, $9,437. 


NOTES 
William Saskaler, a prominent baker 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., died at his 
home there recently. 


The Groton Iron Works, New London, 
Conn., has brought suit against the 
United States Shipping Board, in which 
damages are alleged to be $13,000,000. 

W. G. Gooding, president Big Dia- 
mond Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
sailed from New York this week on the 
Aquitania, of the Cunard Line, to be 
gone several months on a European trip. 

J. Bower and A. Ethridge, of Rome, 
N. Y., both engaged in the wholesale gro- 
cery business, died recently on the same 
day. The passing away of these two 
men removes from the trade two splen- 
did men of the old type of high class 
merchants. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent and manager Mansfield (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., G. A. Bennett, president 
Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, 
George S. Milnor, vice president and sec- 
retary Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
Arthur H. Dillon, sales manager Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, J. F. Die- 
fenbach, secretary and manager St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and G. W. Moody, 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Milling/ 
slowed up here this week to a third of 
its possible output. Two mills did not 
run out a barrel of flour. It has been 
another week of light inquiry and less 
sales, with the exception of one mill, 
which does a heavy business through 
commission firms and jobbers, and which 
reported the best sales for the last two 
months. This mill puts out well-known 
brands with an established trade. 

Prices have been fickle, following wheat 
around in a nervous sort of way. The 
net result has been a decided slump on 
all grades, beginning with spring pat- 
ents, which have eased off 40@60c bbl, 
with clears declining around 40c and low 
grade 50@75c below a week ago. 

A streak of light in the dark outlook 
comes with the certainty that stocks held 
by bakers and the trade generally are 
getting light. Resales have been the 
bane of mills here all along. Bakers: are 
purchasing more generally, in most cases 
only a week’s supply, but the significant 
thing is that they are again coming into 
the market, and that they ask for imme- 
diate deliveries. 

As long as the market continues to 
recede, no one looks for any large sales, 
but if mills can have the current needs 
to: supply again it will help some. Sell- 
ing on a falling market, while it crip- 
ples the trade, gives a slight advantage 
to the miller, unless he hedges to the ex- 
tent that he is fully covered with grain 
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on all sales of flour. An offset to this, 
though, comes in the slumping prices of 
feed, which mean so much more to be 
charged up to the cost of flour. 

Principal prices of hard wheat flour 
follow, but it is likely that actual busi- 
ness would shade some of the quotations: 
spring patents, $9.60@9.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $10.50; 
bakers patent, $9.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $10, cotton 
98’s, jobbing mostly; first clears, $7.35@ 
7.95, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The outstanding feature in soft wheat 
flour trade here is that farmers are be- 
ginning to loosen up on their winter 
wheat. Probably it is more the argument 
of taxes to be paid than anything else, 
but the fact remains that not in weeks 
before has wheat been offered so freely. 
The price has eased off to $1.65@1.70 bu, 
delivered at the mill door. In recent 
weeks, offers of 20c above the prices to- 
day had no attractions. However, farm- 
ers are in the main bullish, and deter- 
mined to see it through. The prospect 
of a tariff law, while dim, has some moral 
effect on them. 

There has been some business in soft 
wheat flours this week, with shipments 
of mixed cars. Prices, following wheat 
down, have been shaded 25@40c bbl. 
Probably but for the slumping prices of 
millfeed the cut would have been deeper. 
Principal prices: winter straights, $8.60@ 
8.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10. 

Trade in rye flour has lagged this 
week, and most bids have been under 
quotations based on cost of the grain, 
with sales light. Prices have eased off 
around 50c. Quotations for best white 
brands are around $9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots; Boston. There is little doing in 
western rye flour, jobbed here, with these 
nominal quotations: light, $10 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s; medium, $9.50; dark, $9. 

Millfeed is dull. Dairymen and farm- 
ers generally are buying in small lots. 
With prices working lower day by day, 
jobbers and the trade buy for immediate 
use only, and the net result is that, small 
as the output of mills is, feed is backing 
up except in the case of such mills as’ 
follow the policy of putting on a price 
that will move it promptly, no matter 
what the market is. Bran has eased off 
$1@3, and middlings about the same 
amount. Principal quotations: spring 
bran, $36@36.50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $33@35, 
sacked, mostly mill door; spring mid- 
dlings, $34@37, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $44; winter middlings, $35@38, 
sacked, mostly mill door. Rye feed fair- 
ly well cleaned up at $36@38 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds slow and 
lower, with crushed oats quoted at $36 
ton, and corn meal at $33, both bulk, 
jobbing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
50c lower, and quoted at $2 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
‘ Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
SS WOO: vecccicrsicenes 6,300 34 
 @ . Merrererevrrercy 8,000 43 


Of this week’s total, 4,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 600 
rye. 

NEW YORK SEED LAW 

New York state farmers now have the 
protection of the new seed law which was 
passed at the last sessions of the legisla- 
ture, despite much opposition. In addi- 
tion to covering grass seed within the 
common definition, the law covers buck- 
wheat, barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat and 
other cereals sold for seed purposes. The 
statute is essentially a labeling statute, 
as opposed to a grading law. The label 
must show name, approximate percent- 
age by weight of purity, percentage of 
weed seeds, the name of each kind of 
noxious weed seeds present, the percent- 
age of germination, together with the 
month and year when the test was made, 
and the full name and address of the 
vendor. The label must be attached to 
the original package, except in cases 
where it contains less than. 10 Ibs, when 
the law does not apply. 

However, a grower may sell seeds 
raised on his own premises and delivered 
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by him personally on his own premises to 
the buyer or his agent, without reference 
to the law. The intent of this exception 
is clear, permitting one farmer to sell 
to another for seed -purposes various 
kinds of grain or grass seeds. However, 
in the event that he transports the seeds 
from his premises as a part of the trans- 
action, he comes within the provisions of 
the law. Seed shipped to the grower from 
outside the state is at his risk, he 
having no protection under the state law 
in interstate commerce, unless the con- 
tract covering the shipment be made in 
this state. 


FARM WAGES CONSERVATIVE 


With ‘an open winter and weather 
more like early spring than February, 
farmers are beginning to look around 
for their season’s help. 
as though, with the slump on in city in- 
dustries, many men who came off the 
farms during the war, attracted by the 
record wages, paid principally by muni- 
tions plants, will be forced back to the 
country to find steady work, The day of 
the farm hand at $90 ‘a month, board, 
washing and privileges generally, is past. 
With wheat at $1.80 bu, and going lower, 
against wheat at $3 last spring, and po- 
tatoes at 40c bu, and going lower, against 
$4 and higher last spring, farmers are 
inclined to be conservative on wages. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The flour 
market here opened up in the same un- 
satisfactory shape noted for some time 
past, but later in the week there was 
considerable evidence of buyers coming 
in, and considerable business was done 
without any inquiry on the part of the 
miller. Even when the wheat broke to 
the lowest point, bids were received and 
the miller was not anxious to book his 
old customers, believing that there was 
no bottom to the market. A decided 
change, however, was noticeable today, 
nearly all the mills reporting conditions 
greatly improved, and it was thought 
that by the middle of next week some- 
thing like an old-time flour trade would 
develop. 

There was quite a good export in- 
quiry, and sales of upwards of 50,000 
bbls of the best patents were reported 
for immediate shipment. There was also 
some nibbling for clears, of which there 
is quite an accumulation, and offered at 
low prices. The report that Germany 
was in the market for flour was doubted, 
but, if so, millers look for an easy 
cleaning up of clears. Conditions now 
are about the same as a year ago, when 
clears were kicking around at any old 
price, then came a demand which netted 
several holders here a good profit, instead 
of a big loss. Prices declined about 70c 
on patents, but only slightly on clears. 
There was a fair demand for rye flour 
at about $1 under last week. Local 
prices to the retail trade were 50c lower 
than a week ago and, while a little better 
demand was reported, the consumer is 
buying only in small quantities. 

Kansas mills held prices up fairly well, 
and while some representatives here did 
a fair business outside of Buffalo, others 
claimed demand was extremely light. 
Prices were about 40c lower than last 
week, short winter patent being quoted 
at $8.75@9.50 and standard at $7.75@ 
8.75, Buffalo rate points. As a rule, buy- 
ers thought the outside prices quoted 
ridiculously high, considering the decline 
in wheat, 

Soft winter wheat mills were offering 
flour at 60@80c under last week, and no 
buyers could be found. Short winter 
patent was quoted at $9.50, standard at 
$9.30, and pastry at $8.90, track, Buffalo. 

Canadian millers were asking about $9 
for short patent and $8.75 for bakers, 
track, Buffalo, which were last week’s 
prices. No sales of consequence were 
made. 

Millfeed prices have dropped to a 
point where the market has become de- 
moralized. There was no demand worth 
mentioning from any souree, and little 
hope of prices remaining where they 
are, as offerings are liberal. The mills 
here have increased production, and the 
output next week will be still heavier, 
it is believed. Country dealers have 
enough feed on hand to last for some 


_ time, they claim, as farmers are taking 


It now appears | 
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their grain to the gristmill and still have 
enough fodder to keep their cows alive. 

The fight over the price of milk con- 
tinues, and there is no incentive to in- 
crease the production. Feed dealers have 
all lost money on the declining market, 
and will not take hold now. There was 
a decline of $4.50 in bran, $3.50 in mid- 
dlings, and $5 in flour middlings, while 
red dog was only 50c lower than last 
week. Winter wheat mills are off $1@2, 
but still too high to expect any business. 
Their quotations were $34 for bran, $30 
for middlings, and $34 for mixed feed, 
track, Buffalo. 

Canadian mills had no bran to offer, 
but sold a little middlings at $28.50 and 
were asking $35 for flour middlings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was steady at 
last week’s prices, and demand was only 
fair. Hominy feed steady for white, 
and offerings liberal, while ‘there was 
plenty of yellow at $1 under the price of 
white. Gluten feed declined $5 this week, 
but is still too high, in the opinion of 
buyers. Cottonseed meal easier and 
quiet. Little demand for oil meal and, 
while there were sellers at $40, the mills, 
as a rule, were asking $42. No export 
demand was sccm j Distillers’ and 
brewers’ grains and sprouts are quoted 
at $45, with bids asked for. Alfalfa, No. 
1 green, was offered at $31, track, Buf- 
falo. Milo, No. 3, higher, and that qual- 
ity is about cleaned up on track here. 
Inquiry is light. 

Rolled oats easier, and demand good. 
Oat feed freely offered at $14, track, 
Buffalo, and little demand. 

Buckwheat flour in better demand, 
with sales at $4.65@4.75 per 100 lbs, in 
5-lb bags, delivered, Buffalo. The de- 
mand for buckwheat seems to be over for 
the season, poultry feed men having sup- 
plied their wants. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Be WHER. ccccsiseceaeces 137,580 83 
Eamet WOOK cc ccccccccscves 126,875 76 
BOOP GOO sccccescisevccces 97,375 58 
TWO YOGTS GBO ...ccccccccs 93,350 56 
Three years ago ......... 156,800 94 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 5,- 
110,000 bus, compared with 9,585,000 in 
store and 1,720,000 afloat last year. 

H. C. Veatch, president of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club, will attend the annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Flour Club, 
Feb. 10. 

The Community Groceries & Bakeries, 
Inc., with $150,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by Edward and Augustus 
Handwerk and Grace E. Cappel, all of 
Buffalo. 

The total traffic on the St. Lawrence 
Canal for the season of 1920 was 3,067,- 
962 tons, against 2,871,619 in 1919, or an 
increase of 176,343 tons. The big gain 
was in soft coal, grain showing a de- 
crease. 

Charles Kratalion’s bakery at Niagara 
Falls was destroyed by an explosion ves- 
terday. The owner, police say, is of the 
opinion that he was the victim of rival 
bakers with whom he had been in com- 
petition, and whose prices for bread have 
been forced down because Kratalion un- 
dersold them. 

E, BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperpnia, Pa., Feb. 5.—In view 
of the unsettled wheat market, it was 
practically impossible for flour brokers 
to induce buyers to consider purchasing 
flour during the past week, except in 
small lots required to tide over imme- 
diate necessities. Limits were generally 
reduced, but it was fruitless in attract- 
ing new business. The few transactions 
consummated were chiefly in high grade 
flour, which was most in request.. ‘There 
were some export inquiries, but they have 
not as yet resulted in orders. 





NOTES 
Ellis McMullin, grain dealer, has gone 
to Stuart, Fla., for a couple of months. 
C. C. Fraser, flour and feed broker, is 
again on ’change after being laid up sev- 
eral weeks with a broken ankle. 
The Philadelphia Grain & Feed Co., 


403 Sansom Street, has been proposed for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 


J. S. W. Holton, president of the 
Maritime Exchange, is on a two months’ 
business trip through Central and South 
America. 

R. Raymond Tybout, of the Tybout 
Laboratories, where considerable flour is 
tested, has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
North Dakota, Inc., has obtained a Dela- 
ware charter, with a capital of $300,000. 
Arthur W. Britton, Samuel B. Howard 
and Robert K. Thistle, of New York, are 
the incorporators. 

The Lloyd Royal Belge will start a 
new steamship line between this city and 
Antwerp. Rice, Unruh & Co. will have 
charge of the line, and steps are being 
taken to secure the Oregon Avenue piers 
for this traffic. These piers were built 
by the government for a quartermaster’s 
terminal. The first ship scheduled to sail 
under the new arrangement is the Ner- 
vier, on Feb. 18. Antwerp will be the 
central distributing port in Europe to all 
other European ports for cargoes 
—_* from the United States by this 
ine. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club, on Thursday, the following were 
elected members: E. Oescher, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Warehousing and 
Safe Deposit Co; Robert Williams, Lan- 
caster; George H. McGee, flour and feed 
broker; Howard F. Brazer, of the grain 
firm of William P. Brazer & Sons’ Co; 
F. P. Meyer and H. J. McGarry, of the 
McGarry & Meyer Co. At the annual 
banquet of the club, to be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on the evening of 
Feb. 10, Ivy Lee, of New York, and 
C. L, Chandler, of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, will be among the speakers. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 5.—Flour showed 
some improvement with wheat at the 
close, based on tariff bill talk, but trad- 
ing was limited, and at yesterday’s prices. 
A few -scattering cars were reluctantly 
taken over by those who realized that 
they would either have to buy or close 
shop, but the rank and file did nothing. 
Unless somebody soon does some buying, 
wheat is apt to go to $1 or 75c bu and 
flour to $5 bbl or less. The stuff can’t 
be held up without support, and the 
trade never wants to buy at the bottom 
until the market has advanced, 

Low grade is a drug on the market. 
It is being offered from all quarters, and 
at almost any price. One northwestern 
mill, for instance, offered 5,000 bbls sec- 
ond clear at $4.85, jutes, Baltimore, and 
asked for bids if limit could not be ob- 
tained, while there were tenders galore 
from other sections, but the buyers 
wouldn’t even look at samples. The “ad- 
vertised brands” apparently are doing 
the business. 

Springs were steadier at the close, with 
a little more being done, first patents 
closing nominally at $9@9.25; standard 
brands, $8.50@8.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
$1.10 more jn wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. A little business 
was put through, basis yesterday’s quo- 
tations, after the market turned up, and 
while it didn’t amount to much it was 
a distinct improvement, and included 
standard patent at $8.25@8.50, cotton, 
principally. 

Hard winters were unsettled but more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $9@9.25; straights, $8.50@8.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Something was done in standard grade 
at $8.10@8.35, cotton, while other mills 
wanted more money. Fancy short pat- 
ent was offered yesterday at $9, jute, by 
one manufacturer, and at $8.95, cotton, 
by another, but nothing seems to have 
been done in this grade, and prices are 
generally held higher today. 

Winters were weak and lower most of 
the week, but turned firmer today, short 
patents closing nominally at $9@9.25; 
near-by straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. The 
premium on western patent over near-by 
straight, $1.50 bbl, is still a killer, for 


651 


the local trade won’t pay it and is doing 
without. A few sales were made of 
near-by straight, chiefly at $7.25, bulk, 
yesterday, when ordinary stock could 
have been had at $7, bulk. All qualities 
were more steadily held at the close. 
City mills ran half time, found trade 
quiet, domestic and export, and reduced 
flour 25c bbl and feed $2 ton. 
* Receipts of flour for the week, 27,520 
bbls; destined for-export, 7,107. 


THE LATE JAMES C. LEGG 


James C. Legg, whose sudden death 
from pneumonia was announced in the 
last issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
was a high type merchant and citizen. 
He was only 45 years old. For the years 
1916 and 1917 he was president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, and at 
the time of his death he was a member of 
the public service commission of Mary- 
land and the active head of John C. Legg 
& Co., flour, grain and hay. His father 
and grandfather were millers of this 
state, operating for years the old Mon- 
ocacy mill, near Frederick, 

Mr. Legg was a hard and conscientious 
worker, most affable, kind hearted and 
sympathetic in temperament. Chairman 
Maloy, of the public service commission, 
is quoted as saying in this connection: 
“To his fellow-workers on the commis- 
sion Mr. Legg’s death is a tragedy. He 
had a gift for this work, and with him 
it was a passion. Without .a day’s rest 
or vacation he devoted his every energy 
to disposing of the constantly accumu- 
lating applications which the times and 
conditions brought to the commission. 
He gave his life to his city and state as 
truly as any hero who dies on the field of 
battle. Maryland has lost a most use- 
ful citizen; the personal loss to the mem- 
bers and staff of the commission can 
only be felt, not expressed in words,” 

The Chamber of Commerce was well 
represented at the funeral, which took 
place Thursday afternoon. 


NOTES 


Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., is at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.80; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

There are five steamship lines now 
running between Baltimore and Pacific 
Coast ports, compared with none only a 
little while ago. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,241 bbls flour and 1,869,936 bus grain— 


_345,280 wheat, 700,739 corn, 765,584 rye 


and 58,333 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Feb, 5, 1921, 75,247 bus; 
year ago, 19,361. Range of prices this 
week, 70@80c; last year, $1.58@1.66. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Feb. 5, 1921, 1,417,054 
bus; same period last year, 1,543,250. 
Range of prices this week, $1.53@1.741,. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of February is A. 
W. Mears, C. H. Dorsey and Lewis 
Blaustein; alternates, J. Ross Myers, 
Charles M. Trueheart and William C. 
Scott. 

The Consumers’ Home Stores, Inc., 
Baltimore, with $250,000 capital stock, 
to deal in groceries, provisions, etc., has 
been incorporated by William G. Mauds- 
ley, Paul F. Homrighausen and Frank 
J. Householder. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operat- 
ing the Patapsco Mills, has completed at 
Ellicott City, Md., the erection of a 
model cereal plant which is designed to 
take care of all its expansion in that di- 
rection for some years to come. 


The Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Cumberland, Md., with $100,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in mine 
and mill machinery, fixtures, etc., has 
been incorporated by Arthur B. Gibson, 
D. Lindley Sloan and Owen E. Hitchins. 


William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 


_ Gambrill Mfg. Co., was out of the city 


the last half of the week on business. 
On his return he will entertain at dinner 
the old and new directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and President ,Jack- 
son. 

The J. Bolgiano Seed Co., Baltimore, 
with $850,000 capital stock, to grow, buy, 
sell and otherwise deal in, both at whole- 











sale and retail, garden, farm, flower and 
o' seeds, etc., has been incorporat- 
by William H. Mihm, Morris B. Rob- 
nm and Albert F. Seim. 

Vessel arrivals at Baltimore in Janu- 
ary were reported as 188, against 198 in 
December, and were distributed thus: 
United States, 121; Great Britain, 25; 
Norway, 12; Denmark, 11; Italy, Sweden 
and Holland, 4 each; Japan, 2; Brazil, 
a Greece, Belgium and France, 1 
each, 


The Malko Milling & Lighting Co.,. 


Hampstead, Md., with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture flour, feed, etc., has been 
incorporated by H. A. Kline, Harry Bix- 
ler, D. F. Armacost, John W. Spahr, H. 
R. Lippy, T. H. Gill, J. U. Leister, A. G. 
Tracey, W. C. Miller, A. A, Garrett, J. 
F, Raver and W. T. Note. 

The Western Maryland Railway may 
decide to double or treble the size of 
its 2,000,000-bu elevator at Port Coving- 
ton, Baltimore. The local grain trade 
would certainly shout for joy should the 
Western Maryland increase its elevator 
capacity to 6,000,000 bus, with John A. 
Peterson, its present superintendent, in 
charge. 

The bill filed against the National Con- 
sumers’ Exchange asking for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, on the alleged 
ground that it was involved, has been 
withdrawn by the complainant and the 
suit dismissed. The exchange is a Dela- 
ware corporation, capitalized at $5,000,- 
000, and operates a chain of stores 
throughout the country. It is claimed it 
has 4,500 shareholders in this city. 

According to schedule, the new board 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
organized on Wednesday by electing 
George S. Jackson president, A. W. 
Mears vice president, and James B. Hes- 
song secretary and treasurer. It also 
elected the following executive commit- 
tee: Edward T. Sheil, Jr., chairman; J. 
Carroll Fahey, vice chairman; John H. 
Gildea, Jr., Walter F. Macneal and 
Joseph G. Reynolds. 

Visitors were John F. Diefenbach, sec- 
retary and sw St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co; L. F. Gates, of Lamson, 
Bros. & Co., grain, and former president 
Board of Trade, Chicago; Samuel A. 
Allen, of Philadelphia, representing 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, and Uni- 
versal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kan- 
sas; P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour, and Robert G. Brandt, grain 
and cottonseed oil, New York; Lee M. 
Powell, president and general manager 
Ladish M 
Cargill, of Cargill Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis; E, F, Owen, sales manager Corno 

ills Co., corn goods, St. Louis; A. S. 
MacDonald, president A. S. MacDonald 
Co., grain, Boston; Vernon M. Green, 
president Vernon M. Green & Co., flour, 
feed and grain, barge po D. C; H. 
C. Stebbins, president Red Wing ( Minn.) 
Milling Co. 
Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





$100,000 FOR HOOVER FUND 

Bautrmore, Mp., Feb. 5.—More than 
$100,000 was contributed to the Hoover 
fund for the relief of starving children 
in eastern and central Europe at a din- 
ner given here on Saturday, Jan, 29, in 
honor of Herbert Hoover, former food 
administrator, and Prince Cassimir 
Lubomirski, Polish minister. 

Seven hundred persons were guests at 
the dinner. They sat down to a table at 
which a child’s empty chair, painted 
white, and with a candle burning before 
it, represented the invisible guests. 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, and chair- 
man of the Maryland Committee of 
European Relief Council, presided. Dr. 
Goodnow announces that Maryland’s 
quota of $350,000 is assured. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by milis of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 29, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
ow Output -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
73 195 


Minneapolis ... 6,498 8,934 
St. Paul ....... 488 535 
Duluth-Superior 315 655 Son See 
Outside mills .. 4,242 5,304 13 13 





Totals ....... 11,543 15,328 86 208 
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The flour market this week was dull, 
weak and depressed. Due to the declin- 
ing wheat market, it was more difficult 
than ever to interest buyers in quotations 
made, and, although in many instances 
stocks were in dire need of replenishing, 
buyers were inclined to await the discon- 
tinuance of the depression. Millers, as a 
whole, are making every effort to create 
a demand for their products in the vari- 
ous markets, but are meeting with little 
success, 

About the only mills that seem to be 
doing anything like a fair trade are those 
in the country which grind soft winter 
wheat exclusively. These reported a fair- 
ly good demand for their products in 
southern markets, where flour stocks ap- 
parently are entirely exhausted, but 
even these sales are limited to small lots 
for immediate requirements, and prompt 
shipping instructions accompany most or- 
ders. One mill reported sufficient or- 
ders to that section to permit the plant 
to run full time. This is an exceptional 
case, as most mills are operating only 
part time. 

An interesting feature of the week was 
the increasing inquiries received from 
abroad, but as yet, these have resulted in 
very little actual business. However, the 
outlook is good for a material improve- 
ment in the export demand shortly. 

Except for a few scattering car lot 
sales, mills seeking business in eastern 
markets reported practically no new 
bookings. Considerable price cutting 
was done, but buyers could not be in- 


_ terested on the decline, 


The local market was exceptionally 
dull, and very little new business was 
booked. Clear flour was practically un- 
salable, and only a very limited business 
was aone in the higher graues. The de- 
mand from the bakery trade remains ab- 
normally quiet. This is attributed to the 
fact that bakers are not enjoying the 
usual volume of business for this time 
of the year. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $8.70@9, standard $8.30@ 
8.70, first clear $6.40@6.70; hard winter 
patent $8.30@8.40, straight $7.50@7.90, 
first clear $5.80@6.25; soft winter pat- 
ent $8.75@11, straight $8@8.50, first 
clear $6.40@6.75. 

‘ Demand for millfeed was very slow all 
week, with mill quotations fairly steady, 
and dealers’ prices considerably lower. 
The slump in wheat probably accounts 
for the weak reauest. Hard winter bran 
was offered at the close at $24.50@25, 
and gray shorts at $27@28.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


y capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thais WOO 2... ccccccsececs 26,800 53 
Kamat WOOK 2 ccc cccccccceces 25,900 §1 
BOD OOD cccweks cenceveses 37,600 74 
Two years afO ......esesee 32,200 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
WED DOOR. oc ccc ccccacseces 36,900 48 
Last week .......ceseecees 38,700 50 
WOOP OBO ccccccccvccccccce 55,150 71 
Two years ABO ......ceseee 50,000 65 


NOTES 
E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., is on an extended business. trip 
to eastern markets. 
August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 9,193 bbls flour inspected in St. 





Louis for January. Stock of flour Feb. 
1, 1921, 79,070 bbls, compared with 79,010 
on Jan. 1, 1921, and 123,300 on Feb. 1, 
1920. 

’ The entertainment committee of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club has arranged a 
dinner for the members, to be given at 
Hotel Statler, Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, 
to be followed by a theatre party at the 
Orpheum. 

Traffic managers of a number of 
boards of trade and the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association held a meeting here 
Feb. 2, to confer on the advance on 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from all producing points in the 
Mississippi valley to the South. It was 
decided to appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the view of hav- 
ing the advance, which becomes effective 
March 1, set aside and not put into effect. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La.; Feb. 5.—The flour 
business has not been what had been ex- 
pected. The general opinion was that the 
trade would start booking in quantities 
about Jan. 15. Judging from sales, how- 
ever, stocks were either much heavier or 
buyers had more flour booked than they 
would state. The mills are quoting in 
some cases 75@80c under last week’s 
quotation for prompt shipment. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, $8@9.30; fancy clears, $7.30@7.50;: 
hard winter wheat, 95 per cent, $7.75@ 
8.20; short patents, $8.60@9.15; soft win- 
ter wheat, $9.80@10.10; short patents, 
$10.40@10.70; fancy clears, $8.60@8.90. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in’ 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.75@1.85., 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old, No. 2 yellow 85c, No. 2 white 86c; 
oats, No. 2 white 54c, No. 3 white 33c; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, 
$1.90. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export, 293 cars; corn, export 153, local 
19; oats, export 1, local 12; rye, export, 
6; barley, local, 1. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 224,337 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,064,000 
bus; corn, 1,037,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 
20,000; barley, 124,000, 

Georce L. Ferry. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—The local flour 
market was in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition this week as regards business, all 
millers’ representatives reporting few 
sales, and of the smallest possible 
amounts. The unsettled wheat market 
has upset all calculations of the trade, 
the result being that prospective buyers 
have almost entirely withdrawn, and are 
o— developments. Despite the fact 
that bakers, jobbers and other distribu- 
tors, and consumers have been running 
as closely as possible to requirements, 
with the result that supplies on hand are 
almost negligible, no one in the trade 
seems to want to purchase one barrel 
more than is absolutely necessary to meet 
their needs for the moment. 

Up to the present time the trade has 
not been hampered by embargoes against 
the prompt shipment and delivery of 
flour to the trade here. Shipments have 
gone through with ordinary dispatch, and 
buyers believe that these conditions will 
continue. At least, they seem willing to 
take a chance, and are governing their 
purchases accordingly. Almost invari- 
ably the small orders placed by the trade 
the ‘past week have been accompanied 
by shipping directions. Any failure in 
the orderly traffic that has been going on 








would result seriously to the trade here. 
During the past week there has been 
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considerable pressure to sell shown by 
some of the big spring wheat millers. 
While open prices have not shown much 
of a decline from a week ago, certain 
Minneapolis millers have been quietly of- 
fering at 25@50c bbl under open quota- 
tions, naming this special price for a 
limited time. Some of the ‘smaller mills 
also have been cutting prices, but not to 
so great an extent as the Minneapolis 
mills, The result has not been up to ex- 
pectations, so far as sales are concerned. 
A close buyer, however, can come pretty 
near to making his own price if the 
amount of flour wanted is of any size. 
Similar eonditions are reported in other 
New England cities. 

A sharp break in the prices of wheat 
feeds during the week, some grades show- 
ing a reduction of $2@5 ton, has prac- 
tically killed demand at the present time. 
The unseasonable weather, with absence 
of snow, has worked against sales, and 
this market shows considerable weakness 
at the close. 

Corn products are lower, both for 
white and yellow corn goods. Demand 


slow, and the market at the close favors 


the buyer. Oatmeal holds steady, with 
a good demand. 


STOCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 

The stock of flour in Boston, Feb. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
mercé, showed a decrease in the amount 
of unsold flour on hand of 4,700 bbls 
from the previous month. According to 
the published figures, on that date there 
were held unsold by jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers 32,579 bbls, compared with 
37,276 on Jan. 1, and 37,668 a year ago. 


NOTES 

The Boston Food Exchange, Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal. 

A new Bedford, Mass., corporation, 
the Weld Square Wholesale Grocery Co., 
has been formed, with $75,000 capital. 

Charles E. Brewer Co., Boston, was 
incorporated this week, for the sale of 
flour, groceries, etc., with $25,000 capital. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed on Jan. 28 against Morris Adel- 
man, Boston. The principal creditors 
have claims amounting to $2,755. 

The Bob’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Merrimac, Mass., with $10,- 
000 capital, and the Standard Baking 
Co., Inc., Boston, with $2,000 capital. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEW YORK STATE FEED LAW 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, says in a bulle- 
tin to members: “Reference to Federa- 
tion Bulletin No. 241, under date of Dec. 
1, 1920, will remind you that in shipping 
feed into New York state under the new 
feedingstuffs law, metal fasteners with 
sharp points cannot be used to attach 
tags to sacks. The New York depart- 
ment of agriculture has approved a 
metal fastener having dull points, sub- 
mitted by W. G. Crocker, chairman of 
the Federation committee on feeding- 
stuffs law. The Federation office will 
give name and address of the manufac- 
turer of these dull-point metal fasteners 
to any member requesting that informa- 
tion by letter.” 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
883 387 462 309 














September ... 
October ...... 634 536 590 570 
November .... 986 555 784 744 
December .... 933 1,204 1,236 607 
January ..... 885 995 387 
February .... 991 450 236 
March ....... 1,049 606 236 
APTI woccccece 1,139 608 148 
BEOF cccicccce 753 974 102 
SUMO ceccccces 1,171 978 665 
BAY ccsccvecs 778 1,195 433 
August ...... 618 1,171 288 

Totals ..... 10,826 9,663 5,572 2,232 





Imports Into Canada 
Imports for consumption into Canada of 
principal grains and grain products during 
October and November, 1920 (the latest for 
which figures are available): 
October November 
25, 


Wheat, bus .....sss.ccees 415 13,728 


OGG, BUM ccccrccccccccces 161,287 132,138 
PL MD weksdtoewecedeer ” senct 95 
Py SHED en cevdosodseccces 154 22 
Ce, WD 0 nncbs reese cn eee 704,477 1,259,567 
Buckwheat, bus ......... 8 5,604 
PICS, WWIs ..ccccccsccscece 2,606 2,518 
QGOSMORE, TRS cccccccscvcce 5,260 295 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States. 
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Millers and jobbers reported a quite 
general small-lot flour trade throughout 
the week in north Pacific markets, un- 
affected by the erratic wheat fluctuations. 
Spot flours continue to dominate the 
situation, buyers being influenced, by un- 
settled wheat values and tight money, to 
maintain their requirements at the low- 
est minimum possible. 

A fair demand continues for Pacific 
Coast flour from the southeastern states, 
but there, as here, the demand is largely 
for spot stuff, and Pacific Coast mills 
with stocks of flour at distributing points 
in the Southeast are therefore doing 
most of the business. 

Oriental exchange, after declining 
steadily, has quite recently shown a slight 
gain, the Hongkong dollar being now 
quoted at 52c. There is a fairly steady 
but small movement of flour to Manila, 
but Hongkong buyers cannot be interest- 
ed at present quotations for American 
export grades. 

Blue-stem family patent in straight 
ears, basis 49-lb cottons, seaboard, is 
quoted at $9.55 bbl; Washington hard 
wheat patent made from a mixture of 
Dakota, Montana and Washington 
wheats, $8.05@8.65, basis 98’s; Dakota 
top patent, $9.50@9.70; Montana, $8.10 
@8.80. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand, local 
mill-run selling at $43@44 ton. Mon- 
tana bran is quoted at $30 ton; mixed 
feed, $30; low grade, $4.80@4.90 bbl. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... § 20,842 39 
Last week .......- 52,800 26,381 50 
ZORP GMO cvscccser 41,415 78 
Two years ago..... 17,715 37 
Three years ago.... 39,891 85 
Four years ago.... 40,800 24,372 59 
Five years ago..... 40,800 13,759 34 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 25,110 44 
Last week ........ 57,000 17,599 31 
Year ago ......... 57,000 41,415 78 
Two years ago..... 57,000 33,442 58 
Three years ago.... 57,000 40,124 70 
Four years ago.... 57,000 27,642 48 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,421 48 

NOTES 


Calcutta grain bags, July buyers, are 
quoted at 65,@7%e. 

Charles Dawson, who for a number of 
years has been head miller for the Ta- 
coma Grain Co., has resigned on account 
of ill health, and has been succeeded by 
John McCaffery. 

The Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line has 
published the following flour freight tar- 
iffs: to Santos, $15 long ton; Rio de 


Janeiro, $17.50; Pernambuco, $18.50; 
Bahia Blanca, $21. 
Seattle wheat quotations for No. 1 


grade are: hard and soft white and white 
club, $1.47 bu; hard and red winter, 
northern spring and red Walla, $1.44; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.57. - 


Exports of flour Dec. 30, 1920, to Jan. 
31, 1921, as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle, from Seattle to 
Hongkong and Manila were 68,380 bbls; 
from Tacoma, 8,150; from Seattle to the 
United Kingdom, 5,625; from Tacoma, 
49,537, 


The freight rate on flour from Pacific 
Coast to Atlantic ports remains nominal- 
ly at $55 ton, but it is understood that 
for lots of 1,000 tons or over a better 
rate could be obtained, owing to the 
large number of coast-to-coast steamship 
lines now seeking cargo on this coast. 

A hearing was held last Tuesday, by 
the public service commission of Wash- 
ington, on the application of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. to have the mill- 
ing-in-transit rates at Tacoma on ship- 
ments of wheat products to Enumclaw 
and Buckley canceled. At the conclusion 
of the hearing, the railway company’s at- 
torney intimated that he would dismiss 
the application. 

Announcement has been made concern- 
ing a new steamship service to operate 
between Pacific and Atlantic ports, con- 
sisting of 10 9,400-ton oil burning ships 
to be operated by the United States 
Transport Co., of New York. The serv- 
ice will be inaugurated by the sailing of 
the C. H. Livingstone from Baltimore, 
Feb. 18. A. M. Gillespie, Inc., has been 
appointed general agent for Washington 
and Oregon. : 

The Thorndyke-Trenholme Co., Inc., of 
Seattle, has been appointed agent for 
the Williams Steamship Co., which will 
inaugurate a new service via the -Panama 
Canal, from Pacific to Atlantic ports, 
the first sailing from Seattle to be about 
Feb. 15, followed by sailings every 20 
days. Shipments of flour from Atlantic 
ports to cars for interior distribution 
will be taken care of by the eastern 
agents of the company. Arthur C. Cal- 
lan has been appointed Portland agent 
for the line. 

Four Shipping Board steamers have 
been allocated to the Pacific Steamship 
Co. to act as feeders in its oriental serv- 
ice. The ships will operate with Hong- 
kong as a base, to and from Saigon, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Batavia and _ in- 
termediate ports, distributing freight at 
these points brought to Hongkong, and 


gathering freight from _ these ports 
to be assembled at Hongkong for 
shipment to the north Pacific Coast. 


By means of these feeders, freight can 
be handled for far eastern ports on 
through bills of lading. Application has 
been made to the Shipping Board by the 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. for ships 
to be used in a similar feeding service in 
north China territory. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Feb. 5.—Flour is 
moving through local trade channels at 
a regular rate. Bakers are buying only 
their prompt requirements, and the fam- 
ily trade still satisfies itself mainly with 
small sized packages, but the aggregate 
turnover is of fair size. 
changed this week at $9.80 for family 
patents and $9@9.50 for bakers. 

Mill-run is steady at $35 ton, with a 
good demand. _Other feeds are rather 
slow, and unchanged in price. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 48,000 14,672 30 
Last week ........ 48,000 13,952 29 
VOM? ABO ccvcccece 42,600 24,862 58 
Two years ago .... 42,600 24,088 58 
Three years ago.... 33,000 26,460 80 


The wheat market worked lower during 
the week, and ‘the result was an almost 
complete stoppage of buying and selling. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.46; soft white and white club, $1.45; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.38; 
red Walla, $1.36. 

Coarse grain business was also quiet. 
For eastern yellow corn, $29.75@30 ton 


Prices are un-* 


were the last bids, and $32.50 was offered 
for white feed oats. 


NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland in Janu- 
ary were 42,195 bbls, valued at $312,731. 
Wheat exports were 1,916,723 bus, worth 
$3,194,737. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co. this 
week announced the issue of $3,000,000 
of first mortgage 8 per cent 15-year 
sinking fund gold bonds. The issue is 
for the purpose of refunding capital 
expenditures the past two years for ex- 
pansion of plant facilities and to pro- 
vide needed capital for its rapidly grow- 
ing business. 

Officials of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., of Seattle, held a conference in 
Portland this week, to discuss the matter 
of building a mill in this city. The com- 
pany owns a tract of water front prop- 
erty near the center of the city, and has 
had plans drawn for a plant to cost 
$800,000. It is probable that work on the 
structure may be started late this year. 
Among the visiting officials were O. D. 
Fisher, general manager, W. H. Irvine, 
financial agent, and J. A. Pease, head of 
the grain department. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car, Feb. 5.—The 
flour business is less active than at any 
previous period during the present mill- 
ing season. The anticipated revival of 
interest after Jan. 1 has failed to ma- 
terialize, and reports indicate that buyers 
are in no urgent need of supplies. This 
condition, combined with a lowering ten- 
dency in the wheat market this week, has 
— business to practically a stand- 
still. 

Prices named by mills this week are 
lower, as follows: Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.55 bbl; Dakota clears, $8.25; 
Montana standard patents, $8.65; Mon- 
tana clears, $7.35; Montana and Dakota 
fancy patents, 60c above standards; Kan- 
sas first patents, $10.30; Kansas stand- 
ards, $9.80,—basis 98’s, cotton, San Fran- 
cisco; family patents, $10.70; straights, 
$9.40; cut-offs, $6@7,—hbasis 49's. 

Millfeed is somewhat firmer, due to re- 
stricted offerings, with only a moderate 
amount of interest being shown by job- 
bers and feeders. Eastern red bran is 
offered at $35@37 ton; white bran and 
mill-run, north coast points, $42@44, 


DECEMBER EXPORTS 

December exports from San Francisco 
were the smallest of any month during 
the year, and less than half what they 
were in December, 1919. The total value 
of all exports from the San Francisco 
district was $10,942,129, compared with 
$24,310,399 a year ago. December ex- 
ports were slightly less than for the cor- 
responding month in 1916, the lowest in 
four years. Of the merchandise export- 
ed, $204,516 was lumber from Eureka 
and $362,995 was oil from Port San Luis. 
The value of no commodity exported 
reached $1,000,000, except the combined 
exports of kerosene and gasoline. l uel 
oil exports were $602,395, illuminating 
oil $462,276, lubricating oil $892,001, and 
gasoline $358,188. More than 750,000 bus 
of barley, Worth $932,058, were exported, 
principally to Europe. Nearly 4,000 bales 
of cotton, worth $490,897, were exported. 


CALIFORNIA MILL OUTPUT 


The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco reports during November, 
1920, that 11 wheat flour mills in Cali- 
fornia milled 188,779 bbls flour and that 
eight mills during December turned out 
138,984. The per cent of operation dur- 
ing December, 1920, was 34.1, and dur- 
ing November, 1920, 42.8. In December, 
1919, the per cent of operation for Cali- 
fornia mills was 92. The lack of export 
demand, cautious domestic buying and 
the increased railroad freight rates, 
which, it is claimed, hinder competition 
with middle western mills in southern 
and eastern markets, are the reasons as- 


signed for the heavy curtailment of op- ° 


erations in 1920, as compared with 1919. 
NOTES 
George I. Taylor, 24 California Street, 
San Francisco, has been appointed sales 
agent for the Pacific Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation, and all sales of association 
clean rice will go through his office, 
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Grain farmers in the Woodland dis- 
trict are considering uniform wages at 
a lower scale for next harvest. It is ex- 
pected that a public meeting will be held 
this week, at which time the subject will 
be discussed. 


Honolulu reports state that if the 
American Congress imposes a $2 tariff on 
rice it will mean that Japanese in Hawaii 
will use the California grown product 
rather than that imported from Japan, 
now largely used there. 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover is one of the 
San Francisco leaders in the relief cam- 
paign drive which is raising money for 
the starving children in Europe. She has 
addressed several organizations, and her 
appeals have met with hearty response, 


The distribution of improved barley 
seed in the Turlock district will be the 
means of additional acreage planted to 
barley. Another reason attributed is that 
a great deal of land that has been plant- 
ed to summer crops is now in a fit condi- 
tion to be planted to grain. 


The new schedule of rates for the 
transportation of paddy rice, which is 25 
per cent lower than those now in effect, 
became effective today. The California 
Railroad Commission has issued a sup- 
plemental order fixing the effective date 
of this decision on rice rates handed 
down Jan, 6. 


Robert Dollar, head of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, predicts slack times for 
the year 1921, but is preparing for activ- 
ity following. His company owns 20 
steamers and sailing ships. He announced 
recently the purchase of five former Ger- 
man sailing vessels. A. Melville Dollar 
is now in England seeking to purchase 
two more deep sea steamers. 


The Pacific Mail Co.’s new liner, Gold- 
en State, officially was turned over to 
officials of the concern on Feb. 2 by the 
United States Shipping Board, accord- 
ing to advices received at the local of- 
fices of the company from Baltimore. 
The big palatial liner, which will be the 
first of the “535” type vessels to reach 
this coast, is Scheduled to sail on her 
maiden trip from the East, Feb. 15. 


R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb, 5.—Mon- 
tana flour markets sagged with low wheat 
prices during the week without stimulat- 
ing trade or bringing about anything but 
a hand-to-mouth trading. The closing 
price for the week was $8.70 bbl in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, while retail 
quotations remained the same, $5 for 
98 lbs. Some mills report a quickening 
of inquiries outside the state, particularly 
at coast points. The millfeed situation is 
the same, only a scant demand within the 
state but sufficient orders from without 
to keep the market fairly free from sur- 
plus. 


NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, has returned from a business trip 
to Minneapolis. 


According to the report of the chief 
engineer of the state highway commis- 
sion, contracts for road construction in 
1920 amounting to $5,315,371 were let by 
the state commission in Montana. 

Among the 56 bills already signed by 
Governor Joseph M. Dixon are a me- 
morial asking Congress for a tariff on 
flaxseed, and a bill extending the time 
in which threshermen may file liens from 
30 to 60 days. 

The meeting of the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association at Lewistown on 
Feb. 3 brought together some 500 farm- 
ers, with G. C, Jewett, of Spokane, gen- 
eral manager of the Washington Wheat 
Growers’ Association, as chief speaker. 
They reported contracts signed up for 
nearly 2,000,000 bus wheat of the 1921 
crop in Montana, 


Farmers of Montana are saving 19.7c 
per bu on wheat taken to a mill for 
custom grinding to be exchanged for 80 
per cent patent flour and feed, instead 
of buying the flour and feed at retail, 
according to E. G. Toomey, secretary of 
the Montana trade commission. This is 
at the schedule of charges that became 
effective last month, following the report 
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of results of the two months’ test run of 
the milis of the state. 

All railroads operating in Montana 
have been cited to make appearance in 
the state supreme court on Feb. 14 to 
‘show cause why an injunction should not 
be granted restraining them from con- 
rr the increase in passenger fare 
and Pullman rates put in effect on Feb. 
3 in the state. Rates in Montana did 
not raise with the interstate increases 
under a ruling of the state railroad com- 
mission. The old rates were 3c and the 
new ones are 3.6c, per mile. 

Elaborate plans are being made for 
the sixth annual farmers’ co-operative 
congress to be held in Great Falls Feb. 
10-12. Among speakers who have con- 
sented to come are G. A. Gustafson, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union; William Bouck, president of the 
Washington State Grange; J. M. Ander- 
son, manager, and Fred M. Osborne, live 
stock manager of the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange, St. Paul, and J. A. McGovern, 
deputy grain inspector, Fargo, N. D. 

Officers of the Milk River Valley Seed- 

rowers’ Association recently elected are 
ohn W. Archer president, Phil Buckley 
vice president, M. A. Thorfinnson secre- 
tary, L. M. Beaulieu treasurer. R. H. 
Clarkson and H. B. Bonebright, of 
Chinook, and T. M. Everett, of Harlem, 
were added to the board of directors. 
The association is arranging to handle 
collectively all the grimm alfalfa seed 
grown in the Milk River valley. A trade- 
mark has been selected, a seal with snow- 
peaked mountains in the background, a 
field of growing alfalfa in the fore- 
ground, and across the design a ther- 
mometer registering 60 degrees below 
zero and the words “Pure hardy seeds 
from the coldest place in the United 
States.” 
Joun A. Curry. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoeres, Cat, Feb. 5.—Trading 
on the Grain Exchange is extremely slow, 
with several days in the past week regis- 
tering practically no sales. May barley 
has shown a net decline of 17c¢ in that 
period, and February about 15c. Several 
sales of No. 2 dark hard winter wheat 
were recorded at $3.061%,@3.1144,. There 
has been practically no trading in other 
grains. 

Millfeeds show some declines. Utah- 
Idaho white mixed feed sold at $86.75@ 
38. Local millfeeds showed a very wide 
range, some selling as high as $40. Kan- 
sas bran is offered at around $39, and 
shorts up to $42. Cottonseed products 
show a decided decline, being offered at 
$82.50, basis 36 per cent protein. 

The flour market is very unsettled, 
some mills or representatives, especially 
those handling only car lots, findin 
things very dull, while those with loca 
stocks are kept busy filling small orders 
for prompt or immediate delivery. This 
means a lot of work for a comparatively 
small volume. Bakers seem to be more 
than ever inclined to buy from hand to 
mouth, especially since the last decline. 
Locally milled bakers hard wheat flours 
in cotton 98's are quoted around $9, and 
family patents in cotton 49’s at $10.50. 
Montana and Dakota standard patents 
range around $9, Minnesota standard 

atents $10.25, and family patents 75c 

igher. Kansas standard patents are 
quoted at $9@9.75. Prices fluctuate so 
rapidly, however, that it is almost impos- 
sible to get accurate quotations. The 
time of shipment also makes a difference 
with some mills, as far as price is con- 
cerned. 

NOTES 

A. T. Underhill, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, is visiting in 
southern California. 

Mr. Fitch, representing the Moses 
Bros. Mills, of Great Bend, Kansas, will 
be in the East for a month. 

J. G. Lawrence, president of the Wa- 
basha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is spend- 
ing the winter in Los Angeles. 

T. C. Armstrong, traffic manager of 
the Globe mills, was married to Miss 
Lenore Jane Tuller, on Sunday, Jan, 23. 

D. M. Thomson, of the Balfour- 
Guthrie Co., has been seriously ill from 
the effects of a cold which settled in his 


eyes. 


. 
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Burr Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, will return to his home 
Saturday, after spending 10 days in Los 
Angeles on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

W. B. Gordon, formerly of the Cali- 
fornia Grain & Milling Co., has severed 
his connection with that company to open 
an establishment of his own at Sixty- 
eighth Street and Moneta Avenue. 

The farmers in the Antelope valley 
are busy getting their ground in condi- 
tion, and sowing grain, following a snow- 
fall of three inches, which has put the 
soil in excellent condition for raising 
grain without irrigation. 

The addition to the Sperry Flour Co. 
plant is completed, and, as soon as 
equipment is received, it will be placed 
in operation. This addition is for the 
purpose of making poultry and stock 
feeds, and will have a capacity of 135 
to 150 tons daily. 

Southern California has had a wonder- 
fully beneficial rainfall in the last two 
weeks. The rain fell gently, allowing all 
of the moisture to be taken up by the 
soil. There is great activity among the 
farmers now, to get out crops of every 


nature. 
W. R. Goerz. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Uran, Feb. 5.—Wheat and 
flour prices made a decided recession in 
the intermountain states this week, reach- 
ing the lowest levels in several years, 
with wheat at $1.22 bu for soft and $1.20 
for hard. Even at these offerings there 
was very little trading, farmers not seek- 
ing to market much wheat, and millers 
holding off on further buying until the 
market steadies. However, the movement 
of wheat that had been previously pur- 
chased continued fairly heavy for the 
week, and the terminal elevators in Og- 
den were busy. Many shipments re- 
eeived were found to have excess mois- 
ture, some of the wheat being in such 
condition that it cannot be satisfactorily 
dried even for feed. 

Flour took an even heavier drop than 
wheat, the prices for Utah common 
points being $8@8.10 bbi for both hard 
and soft family patents, basis 48-Ib cot- 
ton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. This was a drop 
of 40@50c from last week. Quotations 
for the southeastern trade were $8.50 
bbl for standard and $8.75 for high pat- 
ent, f.o.b. lower river points, basis 96-lb 
cotton bags. Millers are anticipating 
some demand from the Pacific Coast in 
the near future, with shipments follow- 
ing the period of assessment in early 
March. However, there is no demand at 
the present time. ~ 

Bran prices continued fairly strong, 
with $83 ton as the price f.o.b. Ogden 
in carload lots and $35@40 for Pacific 


- Coast points, f.o.b. California common 


points. 
NOTES 


S. J. Hawkins, of Rupert, Idaho, an- 
nounces that the alfalfa feed mill there 
will begin operations at once. The plant 
will run 24 hours each day, employing 
about 26 men. 

Mrs. L. W. Wilson, of Hooper, Utah, 
has been awarded $16 per week for 312 
weeks by the state industrial commis- 
sion as a result of the accidental death 
of her husband, killed by an electric 
shock when an employee of the Interstate 
Sugar Co, 

Superintendents and chemists of the 
Amalgamated and Utah-Idaho Sugar 
companies attended an intensive sugar 
making school at the University of Utah 
during the past two weeks. Men from 
12 sugar making plants were present to 
develop the latest methods in handling 
the industry. 

Approximately 20,000 bus wheat and 
corn are being handled through the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. driers each 
day, the plant working to capacity in 
efforts to condition eastern corn for Cali- 
fornia markets, and also to save Utah 
and Idaho wheat that has been damaged 
by excess moisture, 

Runs of the Logan and Ogden fac- 
tories of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
were completed this week, both plants 
producing more beet sugar than ever be- 
fore. Supplemental work on sugar not 
completely refined will be continued by 


a force during the next six weeks, though 
the main plants will be closed. 

O. H. Morgan, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., arrived in 
Ogden this week from Los Angeles, and 
will remain here for some time, super- 
vising work at the new Ogden plant. He 
said that the decision had not been 
reached as to when the flour mill would 
be operated, although the grain handling 
plant is now working continuously. 

Additional snowfall during the past 
week has given further assurance of 
ample water supply throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho for all irrigation during 
1921, according to weather bureau re- 
ports. The snow that has fallen has 
packed heavily. Temperatures have been 
from 25 to 40 degrees, with cold enough 
nights to retard any growth of wheat 
during the winter months. 

G. B. Flack, who has been grain buyer 
for the Sperry Flour Co. in the Utah- 
Idaho district for two years, and who 
represented the company in Ogden 
throughout the period of building the 
new Sperry plant, has been transferred 
to Kansas City, where he will have charge 
of the central and eastern territory. He 
was guest of honor at a banquet given 
at the Weber Club this week. J. W. 
Raymond, for many years an independ- 
ent grain dealer at Spokane, Wash., has 
succeeded him as grain buyer here. Mr. 
Flack was president of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange and a director of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce during the past 
year. 

W..E. Zuprann. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coto., Feb. 5.—Wheat is still 
on the decline, and flour is back where it 
was before the rise. Mills are rapidly 
filling their bookings, and with very little 
business in sight, are slowing down to 
eight-hour runs. Competing mills are 
still offering large inducements to the 
big houses for future business. Even 
some of the old reliable firms are mak- 
ing some allowances. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98-lb cottons, $8.95@9.05; 
best grade selfrising flour, $9.25@9.35,— 
f.o.b. the Ohio River, prompt to 30 days’ 
shipment. 

NOTES 

W. G. Shedron has succeeded E. L. 
Bloom in the management of the Brush 
(Colo.) Elevator. 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, is back after a 
week’s business visit in Kansas City. 

Wheat deliveries are at a standstill, 
but as there is very little that has not 
been delivered to the elevators, the situa- 
tion is not alarming. 

Reports coming in show that the win- 
ter wheat crop is cut down a great deal, 
and that the dry weather early in the 
fall damaged quite a large percentage of 
the growing crop. There seems to be a 
inclination on the part of farmers to 
plant feed that can be used on their own 
places for fattening stock. 
L. M. Harris. 





5e BREAD IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 5.—Despite the 
opposition of many bakers to the return 
of the 5c loaf of bread, several Kansas 
City bakeries this week announced that 
they would place such a loaf on the 
market. 

One of the larger bakers in the city 
reduced the price of his bread practi- 
cally 50 per cent, and is now selling the 
loaf which he formerly. retailed at 10c 
for 5c, and the 15c loaf for 10c. One of 
the larger retail stores, which operates its 
own bakery, is now selling a 14-0z loaf 
for 5c, and a 28-oz loaf for 10c. Another 
concern is reported to be selling a 15-oz 
loaf for 5c, and a 2l-oz loaf for 10c. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





OSWEGO MILL’S BANKRUPTCY 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed this 
week by Samuel Cobean for the Oswego 
(N. Y.) Milling Co. W. A. Rogers was 
named receiver. 

The liabilities are $295,983.39, of which 
$228,890.07 are secured, and $64,838.29 
are unsecured. The assets are $57,471.44, 
all but $19 cash tied up in ——_ 
real estate, machinery and patents. The 
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banks are secured. Stockholders, of 


whom there are many in Oswego with’ 


small sums invested, will probably have 
a chance to realize something. It is said 
the company will resume operations in a 
short time. 

E, Baneasser. 





KILLED BY GAS POISONING 

Ocpven, Uran, Feb. 5.—Charles Leslie 
Bune, aged 26 years, died almost in- 
stantly today as a result of gas poisoning 
at the Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant. 
Ward A. Dunn, an electrician who went 
to Bune’s rescue, was overcome by gas 
fumes, but will recover. Bune, who was 
employed as a sampler, was sent for a 
sample of barley which had been stored 
for several weeks. He called for help, 
and Dunn went to his rescue. Dunn’s 
calls brought several others, who formed 
a relief squad. Efforts to revive Bune 
with a pulmotor failed. 
. W. E. Zuppann. 





Mi polis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplils— -Duluth— Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 





Feb, 2 - 837 181 156 10 163 161 
Feb. 3 168 332 126 2 359 223 
Feb. 4 217 #162 109 2 401 191 
Feb. 5 .... 176 244 140 ... 3850 202 
Feb. 7... 285 404 137 6 343 266 
Feb. 8 225 238 64 1 678 409 














Totals ...1,408 1,561 722 21 2,294 1,452 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 
Vv Vi 








per 100 lbs: ia ia 
To— Marie, Mich. Milwauke 
Agincourt, Ont. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Bes Wis Bs ciccdivese 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ 47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ...... ees 43.5 
a ees 52.0 52.0 
Boston, Mass.* .. .. 150.0 $50.0 
Cobourg, Ont. .... ee ees 52.0 
Cumberland, Md. . soe 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md. 47.0 47.0 
eres Bee B cccwcccces 72.5 72.5 
Halifax, N. S.* ......... 51.0 51.0 
Kingston, Ont. ... -- 62.0 52.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ........ 71.0 71.0 
Montreal, P. Q. .......- 52.0 52.0 
meemereal, ©. G.? .rccess 48.0 48.0 
Mulgrave, N. S. ........ 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ......... eee 47.0 
Newport News* ........ ese 47.0 
WOW TOUR, WN. Ze ccsccce 50.0 50.0 
wow Tete, H Fe? cece 50.0 50.0 
MEOGOEEE TES cicecicccsce 47.0 47.0 
WOTGI VO.” wecsescccece 47.0 47.0 
een, GRE. covcscccese 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N.S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 52.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine* ....... TT 150.0 
Guswes, B. GB scccsccese 60.0 60.0 
Quebec, P. Q*.......... 50.0 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 45.0 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 52.0 52.0 
St. Johm, NM. Bu wccccccce 71.0 71.0 
Se. Comm, WH. Be cccccces 50.0 $50.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ...... 65.5 65.5 
Sherbrook, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Senmetees, FB. G .ceccecs 52.0 52.0 
BEPaSPaTe,. VE. ccsccccce axe 47.0 
BVTROUNS, WH. Ze cccccccce 45.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. 8S. ..........- 79.5 79.5 
Utica, N. FY. wcccccccccce 46.5 46.5 
*For export. tFlour ic less, 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Asco”’; No. 107,518. Owner, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia. Used on pancake 
flour, buckwheat flour, rolled oats and farina, 

“Mitifine’; No. 122,179. Owner, Miesen- 
helder Bros., Palestine, Ill. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Brangesta’; No. 132,378. Owner, The 
Brangesta Co., Sacramento, Cal. Used on 
wheat bran cereal, 

“Gold Dollars,” on design with wreath and 
seal; No. 133,362. Owner, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Bon I. Look,” on sign at roadside; No. 
135,230. Owner, Bon I. Look Stores Co., 
Denver, Colo. Used on rice and tapioca. 

“Housekeeper,” and picture of woman; 
No. 137,948. Owner, Midland Cereal Prod- 
ucts Co., Denver, Colo. Used on wheat flour, 

*“Roloco”; No. 96,458. Owner, Corey Co., 
Langdon, D. C., assignor to the Fleischman 
Co. Used on cereal extracts for use in the 
manufacture of bread. 

““MacX” on circles; No. 137,672. Owner, 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, Used 
on stock feed, 

Panel, with dotted border; No. 138,242. 
Owner, B. L. Sessum, Memphis, Tenn. Used 
on animal feed products, 

“Ho-Co”; No. 130,155. Owner, Barrett, 
Denton & Lynn Co., Dalton, Ga. Used on 
stock feed. 

“Coxure,”” and representation of rooster; 
No. 137,588. Owner, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills. Used on selfrising wheat flour. 

“Boy and Girl” (representation of girl 
rolling dough on a small table, and boy 
holding a loaf of bread); No. 121,783. Owner, 
R. C. Poage Milling Co., Ashland and Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky. Used on wheat flour. 

“Feko”; No. 138,985. Owner, C. Fieker & 
Co., Carlinville, Ill, Used on wheat flour. 
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(Continued from page 643.) 

Oats were firm, compared with the fu- 
tures, and a fair demand was reported 
for the moderate offerings. Elevators, 
shippers, feeders and grinders were all 
in the market. No. 3 white closed at 
361,@3i7c bu; No. 4 white, 34@36c: 

Rye was rather quiet, but steady, last 
week. Local mills and shippers bought 
sparingly. This week there was a slight- 
ly better feeling, with interior mills buy- 
ing more freely. No. 2 closed at $1.38 
@1.39 bu. 

Barley was firm and quite active all 
the week. Good malting grades were in 
demand, with feeding grades inclined to 
drag. Closing range, 45@63c bu. 


SHIPPERS OPPOSE SWITCHING INCREASES 


Leo J. Flynn, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is conduct- 
ing a hearing in Minneapolis this week, 
relative to proposed increases in switch- 
ing charges to industries on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis tracks here. The road 
has filed tariffs proposing an increase in 
switching charges of from $2 and $2.50 
to $6. The increases are opposed by mill- 
ers, elevator men and grain shippers 
generally. The shippers are represented 
by W. P. Trickett, managing director of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, and 
Harold G. Simpson, attorney. 


DISC SEPARATOR STANDS FIRE TEST 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, recently had an opportunity to 
see what effect fire would have on one 
of its disc separators. The company had 
installed one in the plant of the Central 
Milling Co. This plant burned recently, 
and, while all the other equipment was 
destroyed, the Carter disc separator came 
through in pretty good condition. The 
side sheets of the machine were melted 
and badly warped, but the separator was 
overhauled and made as good as new, at 
an expenditure of about 20 per cent of 
the original cost. This demonstrated that 
the salvage on a machine of this kind 
going through a fire is unusually high. 

The company just shipped two of its 
disc separators to the Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are 50c@$1 ton lower. 

The mill at Hartford, S. D., has been 
closed for lack of local wheat. 

C. D. Ackerman, of Spencer, who rep- 
resents the Commander Mill Co., in Iowa, 
visited headquarters last week. 

George Shane, of Philadelphia, a direc- 
tor of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., is in 
Minneapolis this week. 

The Purity Oats Co. has moved its 
grain and feed department from Keokuk 
to Davenport, Iowa, 

George A. Hormel, head of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., is, spending 
the winter in California, 

L. A. Verrier, of Hancock, Mich., is 
now representing the St. Paul Milling 
Co. in the upper peninsula. 

L. J. Newburgh, New York City rep- 
resentative of the Barber Milling Co., 
visited the home office last week. 


Rye has not followed the advance in 
wheat, and rye flour quotations are 50@ 
60¢ bbl lower than on last Tuesday. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
has returned from a four weeks’ trip to 
eastern markets. 


Clark L. Keator, formerly in the sales 
department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is now sales manager for the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


A hearing is to be held in Minneapo- 
lis, Feb. 14, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to consider the proposed 
rate increases on grain and flour from 
Missouri River points to Duluth. 


The directors of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills met in Minneapolis last week, 
and passed a resolution opposing the bill 
now before the state legislature, designed 
to eliminate option trading in grain. 

Henry Kenny, at Minneapolis, has as- 
sociated himself with Charles Durst, of 
Dayton, Ohio. They have formed the 
Durst-Kenny Co., and will do a broker- 
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age business in flour and feed, at Day- 
ton. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has followed the action of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other similar bodies, 
in barring the publication of Argentine 
quotations until conditions in that coun- 
try again become normal. 

The Canton Grain Co., of Minneapolis, 
has filed a _ petition in bankruptcy. 
Charles L. Bostwick, formerly assistant 
to Frank L. Carey, vice president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, has 
been appointed receiver by the court. 

W. L. McPeek, superintendent of the 
Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co., has leased 
the property, and will operate it for the 
benefit of creditors. The Cargill Eleva- 
tor Co., of Minneapolis, is backing Mr. 
McPeek to the extent of his grain pur- 


’ chases. 


S. F. Guggenheimer, of Richmond, Va., 
was in Minneapolis during the week. Mr. 
Guggenheimer formerly represented the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co, in southern 
states, but resigned to go into another 
line of work. He recently sold out, and 
is again figuring on selling flour. 

E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., is recuperat- 
ing from an injury received some weeks 
ago. He bruised his leg on a drawer in 
his desk, and infection set in. His condi- 
tion for a couple of weeks was rather 
serious, but he is now able to be at the 
office. 

The Chicago Great Western road has 
been instructed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to refund to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. excess switching 
charges. In its ruling the Commission 
states that demurrage shall not apply 
on shipments received from switching 
lines between 4 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Based on the close today (Feb. 8), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.42; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.46, No, 1 northern $1.43; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.46, No. 1 
northern $1.40; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.24. 





INCREASED PRICES OF LAND 


Secretary of Agriculture Says Selling Prices 
Are 65 Per Cent Higher Than 
Five Years Ago 


During the last five years the selling 
price of farm land and improvements in 
the United States increased 65 per cent, 
according to estimates made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his annual re- 
port to the President. Between March, 
1919, and March, 1920, the increase was 
21.1 per cent. 

Although the data for the 1920 census 
are not yet available, it seems probable, 
the secretary said, that while the average 
price of farm land and improvements 
per acre increased only 20 per cent dur- 
ing. the 40 years from 1860 to 1900, the 
price in 1920 is two and one half times 
that of 1910 and five times that of 20 
years ago. 

“The price of farm lands is one of the 
important factors in the problem of farm 
ownership,” said the secretary. “It is 
estimated that between March, 1919, and 
March, 1920, the increase in the selling 
price of farm land and improvements 
was 21.1 per cent. In the last five years 
the increase has been 65 per cent. 

“In some sections the net return on 
the purchase price of farm lands is con- 
siderably less than the ordinary rate of 
return on first mortgages and similar in- 
vestments. The rental rate of cash 
leases, also, is frequently less than half 
the rate of return on mortgages. Studies 
made by the department indicate that, in 
certain regions, the recent advance in 
the price of land has still further ag- 
gravated this condition. 

“Such a situation is unfortunate, for 
it increases the difficulties of a tenant 
who is seeking to become an owner. If 
he borrows a considerable part of the 
purchase price of a farm at from 5 to 7 
per cent, and then finds that the invest- 
ment will earn little more than 3 per 
cent, it will be impossible, in many in- 
stances, for him to discharge the debt. 

“While the increase in land prices is, 
to some extent, a reflection of the general 
upward movement in the level of com- 


modity prices, it must be regarded, in 
part, as an indication of the increasing 
scarcity of land available for agricul- 
tural use. 

“This scarcity is not statistically ap- 
parent, for, in addition to the area of 
improved land used for crops, pasture, 
and other farming purposes (exclusive 
of range land), there is nearly an equal 
area that is potentially available after 
clearing, drainage, irrigation, or for 
utilization by farming methods. 
With local exceptions here and there, 
however, this land is either inferior to 
that now in use or can be made available 
for farming only through heavy outlays 
for improvement. 

“War conditions stimulated an expan- 
sion of the area devoted to crops, esti- 
mated at 10.1 per cent from 1914 to 1918, 
or an increase of 3.4 per cent in the per 
capita acreage. This was effected by 
utilizing pasture land for crop produc- 
tion and by bringing into use other un- 
cultivated areas. The expansion was par- 
ticularly marked in the case of small 
grains. J 

“Since the armistice there has been a 
reduction in crop acreage. From 1919 
to 1920 there was a decline of 5.4 per 
cent in the acreage of 20 principal crops. 
Apparently the reduction has _ been 
brought about by returning the land to 
pastures and by discontinuing the use 
of the low grade areas which were tem- 
porarily utilized. 

“These changes should be instructive 
to those who would reduce the prices of 
farm products by bringing into use large 
areas of new land. It is clear that if 
prices had been extraordinarily remu- 
nerative to the farmer compared with 
the returns on capital and labor in in- 
dustry, we would not witness this reduc- 
tion of the acreage in cultivation, but, 
on the contrary, a continued enlargement 
of it. 

“While war conditions temporarily in- 
creased the net cash income of the 
farmer and stimulated a temporary ex- 
pansion of the crop area, this was due 
in large measure to the response of the 
farmers to the insistent call for more 
food, particularly wheat and rye, the 
principal bread grains. It is of not small 
significance that the contraction in acre- 
age has been most extreme in the case of 
these crops, estimated at 31.5 per cent 
for winter wheat, 16.5 per cent for spring 
wheat, and 22.6 per cent for rye. 

“Much loose thinking and many wrong 
conclusions are based on false impres- 
sions concerning the profitableness of 
farming. The increase in farm profits 
during the war was inevitably transi- 
tory. Moreover, measured in purchasing 
power, they shrank rapidly as a result 
of the rise in general commodity prices. 
Owing to the highly competitive charac- 
ter of his business and the lack of or- 
ganization, the farmer has had no effec- 
tive means of preventing the impairment 
of his profits; his only recourse has been 
to migrate to the city and change his oc- 
cupation, a course actually followed by 
many. In the light of these facts and 
the fear of a continued decline of profits, 
it is clear why the tendency to expand 
the crop area has been suddenly re- 
versed.” 





LAND QWNERSHIP PROBLEM 

One of the gravest social and economic 
questions with which the United States 
is faced is that of land ownership, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his annual report to the President. 
With the passing of the great public 
domain, and with it our free lands, the 
problem has taken on added importance. 

“Considerable work already has been 
done in this field,” he said, “but it has 
not yet been adequately covered. Care- 
ful studies are being made of the meth- 
ods of renting farm land and of improv- 
ing tenant contracts, which at present 
are frequently inadequate. They encour- 
age in many instances soil depletion, 
which, if not corrected, will in the long 
run seriously affect our production. They 
also encourage itinerancy on the. part 
of tenants and constitute a barrier to 
community social betterment. 

“The causes of tenancy and what it 
means to the country must be placed 
squarely before the American public, so 
that its importance may be generally 
recognized. If this is to be done, studies 
of a thoroughgoing nature must be in- 
itiated and carried to completion.” 
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CONTROL INSECTS IN MILLS 


Cleanliness of Plants and Destruction of 
Insects by Fumigation or Heat Treat- 
ment Conserves Food Supply 


Control of insect pests in flour mills 
has become a very important factor of 
food conservation, and of mill construc- 
tion and operation. Keeping the mills 
clean and destroying insects by fumiga- 
tion or heat treatment are means of pre- 
venting waste in the manufacture of 
flour, according to Department Bulletin 
872, “Insect Control in Flour Mills,” re- 
cently published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The cleanliness and comparative free- 
dom from pests of many of the well- 
lighted concrete mills, such as are being 
built more frequently now than ever be- 
fore, are emphasized by the conditions 
that exist in old-type structures, says the 
bulletin, which adds that it is possible to 
produce flour entirely free from. infesta- 
tion as it comes from the bolting ma- 
chines. 

“The Mediterranean flour moth,” states 
the Department of Agriculture, “serious- 
ly affects the operation of flour mills and 
causes enormous losses of flour. In treat- 
ing this insect other pests are destroyed. 
The Mediterranean flour moths make 
webs which sometimes become so numer- 
ous and adhere so tightly to the flour that 
they cause the machinery to stop, neces- 
sitating the expenditure of time and 
money before the mill can again be op- 
erated. It is estimated by specialists of 
the department that this moth causes 
from $100 to $200 annual loss in a mill 
of 1,000 bbls capacity. The insect is a 
native of Europe, was introduced into 
this country through Canada, and is now 
so widespread that it infests mills 
throughout the United States. 

“The Mediterranean flour moth gains 
access to the majority of mills through 
secondhand or returned sacks and second- 
hand machinery. These should never be 
taken into the main mill building before 
they are disinfected. Even new sacks 
should be stored in packing rooms where 
they will not become dusted with the 
flour and thus become liable to infesta- 
tion. Insects thrive and develop in flour, 
particularly in undisturbed, darkened 
places. 

“Thorough cleaning is necessary to re- 
duce the pests, and in summer the mills 
should be cleaned every five weeks. If 
walls and ceilings are smooth and well 
painted or whitewashed, they are kept 
clean more easily, and offer no places for 
flour to ledge or insects to breed. Floors 
should be concrete, and machinery should 
be placed high enough to facilitate clean- 
ing underneath. A liberal use of air 
slaked lime in dark corners or damp 
basements will serve not only as a re- 
pellent to insects, but will sweeten the 
air. 

“Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
and heating the mills will kill the in- 
sects. Where these control measures can 
be intelligently and thoroughly applied, 
results can be guaranteed, according to 
the bulletin. The gas generated from 
hydrocyanic acid is deadly to man as 
well as to insects, and precautions must 
be taken to safeguard the lives of people 
in and near the building. The work 
should be done by an expert fumigator. 
The mills should be made as tight as pos- 
sible, so that the gas generated cannot 
escape before it has a chance to kill the 
moths. Fumigation can be done between 
Saturday night and early Monday morn- 
ing, or within any period of 24 hours’ 
duration. 

“When the mill is so built that it can 
be heated, the heat treatment is recom- 
mended for killing the moths. Such 
treatment should be given during the 
summer, and never attempted on windy, 
cold, or rainy days. Steam heat is the 
most satisfactory for raising mill tem- 
peratures to the killing point, which is 
from 118 to 125 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Time should be taken to reach the de- 
sired temperatures, and the heat should 


. be maintained for severai hours to allow 


it to penetrate all infested parts. This 
method is recognized as the most effec- 
tive, practical, and inexpensive of all 
treatments, and it has the added ad- 
vantage of being absolutely safe but, as 
with the fumigation treatment, the mills 
must be so constructed that they can be 
shut up tightly.” 
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KANSAS WAREHOUSE ACT 


Bill in Legislature Proposes to Open All Ele- 
vators for Storage of Growers’ Wheat, 
Elevators to Issue Certificates 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 5.—As a re- 
sult of the demand on the part of the 
agricultural interests of Kansas, a bill 
has been drawn up by the Kansas state 
grain inspection department for presen- 
tation to the state legislature, wherein 
country grain elevators will be classed 
as public warehouses, licensed to issue 
legal warehouse receipts. 

The proposed act defines public ware- 
houses as “all elevators or warehouses 
on or adjacent to the ey. any 
railroad company, or owned or operated 
by any gen firm, corporation or co- 
partnership, or operated by any person, 
firm, corporation or copartnership under 
contract or lease with the owner thereof, 
in which grain is received for storage or 
transfer for a compensation; and all 
elevators or warehouses located in this 
state in which grain is stored in bulk 
and doing business for the public for a 
compensation, are hereby declared to be 
public elevators or warehouses, and are 
designated as terminal public warehouses 
and local public warehouses, and shall 
comply with the laws and regulations 
governing such public warehouses. All 
elevators, mills and, warehouses in which 
grain is stored for compensation which 
are located at points within the state at 
which the Kansas state grain inspection 
and weighing department maintains serv- 
ice shall be known and designated as ter- 
minal public warehouses, and all others 
shall be designated and known as local 
public warehouses.” 

As is now the case in the operation 
of a terminal public warehouse within 
the state, the proprietor, lessee or mana- 
ger of a local public warehouse will be 
required to secure a license from the 
chief of the grain inspection department, 
which license is revocable upon violation 
of the state’s warehouse law. 

Terminal public warehouses would be 
required by the act “to receive for stor- 
age any grain, dry and suitable for 
warehousing, that may be tendered . . . 
in the usual manner in which terminal 
warehouses are accustomed to receive the 
same in the ordinary and usual course 
of business, not making any discrimina- 
tion in the persons desiring to avail them- 
selves of warehouse facilities”; however, 
“nothing in this section shall be construed 
to require the receipt of any kind of 
grain into a warehouse in which there is 
not sufficient room to accommodate or 
store it properly, or in cases where such 
warchouse is necessarily closed.” 

In the case of the local public ware- 
house, created by the proposed act, the 
receiving of grain is provided for as 
follows: 

“Every local public warehouseman 
shall receive for storage and shipment, 
so far as the capacity of his warehouse 
shall permit, all grain in a suitable con- 
dition for storage tendered him in the 
usual course of business, without dis- 
crimination of any kind. A representa- 
tive sample of grain offered for storage, 
consisting of at least two quarts, shall 
be taken and agreed upon both by the 
owner and the warehouseman as being 
a true and representative sample of the 
lot of grain offered for storage. The 
fees for the inspection of such sample 
shall be paid by the warehouseman and 
added to the storage charges on the 
grain. This sample shall be sent to an 
official grain inspector of the Kansas 
state grain inspection and weighing de- 
partment, and the inspector who receives 
the sample shall grade it according to the 
official grain standards and issue a cer- 
tificate of grade which shall state the 
name of the owner, the amount of grain, 
the warehouse at which it is stored, and 
the official grade of such grain. This 
certificate shall be attached to the ware- 
house receipt and shall be accepted as 
the official grade of the grain to be 
stored. .,.° 

The local public warehouses would be 
empowered to issue two forms of official 
warehouse receipts; one for the grain to 
be kept in storage at the local public 
warehouse where it was taken in, and de- 
livered to the customer upon surrender 
of receipt at the expiration of the stor- 
age period; the second to be issued where 
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ain in amounts of not less than a car- 
oad is offered for storage and where 
the local public warehouseman has in- 
sufficient storage space to handle all 
grain offered. “In such case,” the act 
reads, “the local public warehouseman, 
with the consent of the owner and at his 
option, may accept grain for shipment to 
a terminal public warehouse within the 
state where storage is available at the 
terminal’‘market designated by the owner 
of the grain.” 

According to a provision of the act, it 
would be unlawful for the operator of 
either a terminal or local public ware- 
house “to enter into any contract, agree- 
ment, understanding or combination with 
any railroad company or other corpora- 
tion . . . by which the property of any 
person is to be delivered to any terminal 
or local public warehouse for storage, or 
for any purpose contrary to the direc- 
tions of the owner, his agent or con- 
signee.” 

Maximum charges fixed in the act for 
storage and handling of grain in ter- 
minal public warehouses, including the 
cost of receiving and delivering, are 
placed at one and one fourth cents per 
bushel for the first 10 days or part there- 
of, and one twentieth of a cent per 
bushel thereafter. 

The maximum charge for receiving, in- 
suring, handling, storing and delivering 
grain in local public warehouses is fixed 
at two cents per bushel for the first 15 
days, one cent per bushel for each 15 
days or a part thereof during the first 
six months, and three fourths of a cent 
per bushel for each 15 days or a part 
thereof after the first six months. 

While many agricultural interests fa- 
vor the creation of such local public 
warehouses, there is a certain element 
opposed to this bill, and in its stead 
would have the Kansas legislature enact 
a law similar to a bill now before the 
Oklahoma legislature, authorizing the 
state to loan a sum of money, presum- 
ably $2,000,000, to farmers for the pur- 
pose of building co-operative elevators. 
Such a procedure, however, would be 
socialistic in its intent, and necessitate 
the expenditure of a large amount of 
money, to be raised through taxation, of 
course, in erecting elevators when ample 
grain storage already exists. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





DAMAGE CLAIM WAIVED 


An Appeliate Court Decision Shows How a 
Buyer May Lose Rights as to 
Inferior Goods 


The case of Courtesy Flour Co. vs. 
Westbrook (225 S.W. 3), lately before 
the Arkansas supreme court, involved an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
plaintiff, a flour and feed dealer at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., to recover damages on ac- 
count of inferiority of a shipment of 
meal found to be hot, caked and musty 
on arrival. 

Defendants, grain dealers and millers 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., sold plaintiff two 
carloads of meal f.o.b. Pine Bluff, and 
shipped them to defendants’ own order, 
with privilege of inspection. The drafts 
were paid, but plaintiff found on un- 
loading that the first car was partly un- 
salable because of ,heated, caked and 
musty condition. On complaint being 
made through the broker who negotiated 
the sale, defendant sellers telegraphed 
plaintiff instructions: “Unload car, ad- 
vise extent, nature, damage, give plenty 
of air.” 

“This occurred March 20, 1918. Plain- 
tiff then completed unloading, and after- 
wards unloaded the second car, although 
it was found to be in the same condition. 
Plaintiff followed defendants’ instruc- 
tions to the extent of separating the sal- 
able part of the meal, and then proceed- 
ed to sell it to local merchants at Vicks- 
burg. But no report was made by plain- 
tiff to defendants until May 4, 1918, 
when a damage claim for $1,823.93 was 
presented. Trial of the suit resulted in 
a judgment for defendants, and this was 
affirmed by the supreme court on appeal, 
the latter tribunal saying, in part: 

“There was no express warranty of the 
quality of the meal sold, but there was 
an implied warranty that the commodity 
sold was of the kind and quality speci- 
fied, and was wholesome and reasonably 
fit for use. Under the terms of the ship- 


ment, cgpetiant had the opportunity. to 
inspect the meal before he accepted it, 
and he did in fact inspect it immediately 
after the payment of the draft, and he 
then discovered that it was not in ac- 
cordance with the specifications and was 
unfit for use. 

“The law on the subject is that, where 
chattels are purchased under express 
warranty as to quality, the purchaser 
may rescind on discovering the inferior 
quality of the articles sold, but is not 
bound to do so, and, on the contrary, may 
retain the articles purchased and sue on 
the warranty or recoup the damages 
when sued for the price. In case, how- 
ever, the contract is to deliver goods of a 
particular description or quality without 
express. warranty, and the purchaser ac- 
cepts them after inspection and discovery 
of the inferior quality, or after having 
had a fair opportunity to make such in- 
spection, he waives the right to claim 
damages for defects or inferiority of the 
goods sold... . 

“In the present case the purchaser, be- 
fore making any use of the commodity 
purchased, notified the seller of the in- 
feriority of the commodity, which was 
tantamount to a refusal to accept, and 
if that position had been maintained 
throughout the subsequent dealings with 
regard to the commodity purchased there 
would not have been any waiver of the 
right either to rescind the sale or to sue 
for the damage. Such, however, was not 
the effect of appellant’s [plaintiff's] con- 
duct in his subsequent dealings. He was 
instructed by appellee to ‘unload car, ad- 
vise extent, nature, damage, give plenty 
of air” This meant that appellant was 
authorized to unload the car and sepa- 
rate the meal so as to give it plenty of 
air, and then to advise appellee of the ex- 
tent and nature of the damage. This 
was the extent of the authority conferred, 
and appellant had no right to do any- 
thing more, and the implication which 
necessarily arises is that the instructions 
were to be obeyed within a reasonable 
time. 

“Instead of obeying those instructions, 
appellant sold the meal and waited about 
five weeks before he made any report to 
appellee as to the extent and nature of 
the damaged condition of the meal. This 
can only be construed as a waiver of the 
right to complain of the inferior condi- 
tion of the meal. The case of Rosenfield 
vs. Swenson, supra, is directly in point. 
There was a delay of six weeks before 
complaint was made of the inferiority of 
the commodity sold, and the court in dis- 
posing of the case announced the appli- 
cable rule as follows: 

“*Where goods are sold and delivered 
upon condition as to kind and quality, it 
is the duty of the vendee to promptly ex- 
amine them, and, if the conditions are 
not complied with, to notify the vendor 
within a reasonable time of his refusal 
to accept. If he unreasonably delays 
such notification, he must be held to have 
accepted, in fact. The court held that 
the delay of six weeks was unreason-/ 
able, . . 

“We are of the opinion that appellant’s 
conduct in proceeding to sell the meal 
without authority from appellee, and his 
delay in making a report to appellee of 
the condition in which he found the meal 
after unloading it, constituted a waiver 
of the defective condition, and an accept- 
ance of it in fulfillment of the contract, 
which precluded him from claiming dam- 
ages.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





RACE BETWEEN SHIPS 


Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 5—What prom- 
ises to be an exciting race between two 
new ships will start from here on Feb. 
15, when the Hawkeye State, of the Mat- 
son Navigation Co., and the Golden State, 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., will 
sail on their maiden voyages for San 
Francisco via Havana, the Panama Canal 
and Pacific Coast ports. Both are prize 
ships, the Hawkeye State having been 
built by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at Sparrows Point; near this 
city, and the Golden State by the New- 
port News (Va.) Shipbuilding Co., and 
each is 535 feet long, with 21,000 tons dis- 
placement and a speed of over 19 knots 
an hour. Of course Baltimore is betting 
on the Hawkeye State, which cost $8,500,- 
000 and is palatial throughout; which will 
continue her trip to Honolulu, with a 
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passenger list to date said to be made up 
largely of millionaires. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


MID-WEST ASSOCIATION 


New Organization Expected Eventually to 
Embody Bakers of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakotas and Montana 


Mrynneapous, Minn., Feb. 5.—The 
third annual convention of the North Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Industry 
was held in the Commercial Club rooms 
at Fargo, Feb. 1-2. About 30 North 
Dakota bakers registered, and there were 
strong delegations from South Dakota 
and Minnesota. The feature of the con- 
vention was the formation of the Mid- 
West Bakers’ Association, which at pres- 
ent comprises the states of North Dakota 
and South Dakota, but which eventually 
is expected to take in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska and Iowa. 

At a convention held at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., June 1-2, 1920, the South Dakota 
Bakers’ Association dissolved, and or- 
ganized the Mid-West Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, with William Owsley, of Aberdeen, 
as temporary president. Mr. Owsley was 
present at Fargo, and presented the 
plans for the new association to the 
North Dakota bakers. They unanimous- 
ly decided to disband their organization 
and join the new body. 

Officers elected were: Harry Howland, 
Fargo, president; Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., vice president; Harry K. Geist, 
Grand Forks, N. D., treasurer; Professor 
J. C. Summers, Minneapolis, managing 
secretary, who will devote all of his time 
to the association work. Directors: J. B. 
Bertel, Jamestown, N. D; William Ows- 
ley, Aberdeen, S. D; J. S. Erickson, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

J. C. Lewis and L. H. Day, Minneapo- 
lis, respectively president and secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, were present, and stated that, 
although they were very much in favor 
of the new association, they could not, 
under the present arrangements, ask the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association to 
amalgamate with the Mid-West bakers 
until this association agreed to affiliate 
with the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, This brought forth consider- 
able discusssion, and finally, at the clos- 
ing session, Wednesday afternoon, a 
resolution was passed which stated that 
the Mid-West Bakers’ Association will 
affiliate with the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, providing the Minne- 
sota Retail Bakers’ Association will dis- 
band and join the Mid-West Bakers’ As- 
sociation within 60 days. The delegates 
from Minneapolis present were very 
much pleased with this resolution, and 
pledged themselves to do their utmost to 
get the Minnesota retail bakers to join 
with the Mid-West Bakers’ Association. 

Dr. E. F. Ladd, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
spoke on “Uniformity Weights as Re- 
garding the Baker,” and V. A. Smoots, 
of St. Paul, western sales manager of 
the Fleischmann Co., spoke on “Sales 
Promotion” at the Tuesday forenoon 
session. Wednesday forenoon, M. A. 
Gray, chief chemist of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, gave a very 
interesting talk on the “Importance of 
Good Wheat to the Baking Industry,” 
and Professor J. C. Summers, of Min- 
neapolis, spoke on “Greater Care and 
Accuracy in Baking.” 

Tuesday evening, bakery supply houses 





‘of Fargo gave a dinner to the bakers 


and visitors. Harry Howland acted as 
toastmaster. E. A. Williams, field rep- 
resentative, savings department, ninth 
federal reserve district, spoke on “Busi- 
ness Conditions as They Appeared for 
1921.” The association banquet was giv- 
en Wednesday evening in the Commercial 
Club rooms, with Harry Oram, of the 
Fargo Food Products Co., as toastmaster, 
who called on various guests for talks. 
The choosing of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee. In- 
vitations were received from the Grand 
Forks Commercial Club, and H. K. Geist, 
baker of that city, and from the St. 
Paul Merchants’ and Business Men’s 
Club of St. Paul through J. C. Enright. 
The next convention will be held some 
time in January, 1922, the place to be 
announced later by the board of directors. 


Sicurp O. WERNER. 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 5 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 

TEEPE TULL $9.25@9.50 
Spring patents, jute ........++46. 8.25 @8.60 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.75@8.00 
Spring clears, jute ......... «eee. 6.40@6.90 


Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 5.00@65.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........+- $9.00@9.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 8.00@8.30 
Clear, southern, jute ..........-- 6.75@7.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$8.40@8.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .......-. eeeee 7.80@8.10 
Clear, Kansas, jute .. 6.60 @6.90 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.60@8.90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.10@8.40 

WHEAT—Local millers bought red winter, 
and eastern millers took hard winter and 
spring wheats. A purchase of 75,000 bus No. 
2 northern in store was made late in the 
week at a price said to be 1%c under March. 
Premiums at the close, based on March, 
were as follows: No. 1 red 25@30c over, 
No. 2 red 24@28c over, No. 3 red 20@26c 
over, No. 4 red 16@20c over, No. 1 dark 
hard 8@i0c over, No. 2 dark hard 6@9c 
over, No. 1 hard 7@9c over, No. 2 hard 
5@7c over, No. 3 hard 2@5c over, No. 4 hard 
5e under to 2c over, No. 3 dark hard 4@é6c 
over, No; 4 dark hard ic under to 4c over, 
No. 1 dark northern 9@15c over, No. 2 dark 
northern March to l10c over, No. 3 dark 
northern 2@6c under, No, 4 dark northern 
6@1i2c under, No. 5 dark northern 12@18c 
under, No. 1 northern 3@8c over, No. 2 
northern ic under to 5c over, No, 3 northern 
4@8ec under, No. 4 northern 7@i1é6c under, 
No. 5 northern 11@19c under. 

Range of prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 FOG... cee 191@..... 187% @194 coe @ece 
2 red,..... 178@181% 187 @193 245 @266 
1 hard 160@172% 169 @179% -@258 
2 hard... 163@170% 162 @176% 235 @ 250 
1 dk hd.. 163@172% eo 000 @.ue 
2 dk hd.. -.-@ coeue 173 @..... -@... 
1 nor, s.. 155@..... i Diocese 278@. 
2 nor, 8.. S Pte 17 . Pree 265 @275 
1 dk nor. 161@164 176% @iee -@.. 
2 dk nor. 154@..... 171 @175% 260@... 


CORN—Elevator people were the largest 
buyers at the greatest discounts of the sea- 
son, No. 4 closing at 9%c under May and 
No. 5 at 12%@138c under. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


6 mix.... 52%@55% 55 @57 138@144 
5 mix.... 53 @56 656%@59 135@145% 
4 mix.... 544% @58 57% @60 138@148 
3 mix.... 57% @61 60%@64% #£=142@150 
2 mix.... 60% @63% 63 @65% + Pre 
2 maiz..ce conc QGucese 64%H@.... oDaecere 
6 yel,.... 52% @55 55 @657 134@152 
5 yel..... 53 @56% 56% @59 135@146% 
4 yel..... 54% @59 57% @61 138@149 
3 yel..... 58 @63% 60% @64 142@151% 
2 yel..... 61 @65 63%@68 eve @ecece 
1 yel..... --@64 65 @68% oeeesese 
4 white 54% @58 57% @61 . See 
3 white 58 @61 60% @63% 143@152 
2 white 60% @63% 638% @66% eee @ecece 
1 white... 61% @62 64% @66 We @ineee 


OATS—Shipping demand good at _ the 
close, although slow the greater part of the 
week. The range, the lowest of the season, 
follows: 

Last year 


This week Last week 


4 white. 36 @38% 36%@41 84 @90 
3 white. 37 @40 38% @412% 83 @90% 
2 white. 39% @41% 41 @43% 84 @92 
1 white. 39% @41 41 @44 84% @91% 


RYE—Prices declined to about the lowest 
of the season for futures, with May down 
to $1.28%, and closed today at $1.32%; July, 
$1.15. No. 2 in car lots sold at $1.42% @1.53, 
against $1.54@1.64 last week, and $1.47%@ 
1.70 last year. The close, today, was at 
$1.43%. 

BARLEY—Market weaker and lower at 
53@74c for poor to fancy, compared with 
55@79c last week and $1.22@1.52 last year. 
The close, today, was 60@7lic, with May 
6li%ec 

CORN GOODS—Prices lower than at any 
time within several years, Corn flour $1.90, 
corn meal $1.60, granulated meal $1.55, pearl 
hominy $1.65, granulated hominy $1.60, oat- 


meal $3.10, per 100 lbs, in car lots. Rolled 
oats, $2.75 per 90-lb sack, in car lots. 
LINSEED MEAL—Prices lowest of the 


season, $40 ton, f.0.b. Chicago. Linseed oil 
lower at 81c for raw and 83c for boiled in 
one- to four-barrel lots. The trade im- 
proved at the decline, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments vf flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 198 197 139 132 
Wheat, bus.... 267 399 254 824 
Corn, bus...... 4,453 1,821 1,272 861 
Oats, busg...... 1,095 1,294 975 966 
i ee 175 130 64 229 


Barley, bus.... 198 243 145 47 


DULUTH, FEB. 5 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 

1921 1920 
Family patent..... $8.50@8.75 $13.45@13.70 
Bakers patent .... 8.25@8.50 13.20@13.45 
First clear, jute... 7.25@7.75 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute. 5.25@5.75 6.75@ 7.00 


9.50@9.75 13.65 @13.30 
9.25@9.50 12.80@13.05 


today at Duluth- 


No. 2 semolina.... 
Durum patent .... 


RYE FLOUR—Prices 


Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 

Wo. 8 straight ..ccceccccccvcccccvscce $7.80 
POTS WIGS FIFO cccccccsctvccvvcesseve 8.40 
BIO, B GOP oc cccscpecccccscccccsces oc Ge 
BOs BS GRE ccc teccccseetecseeeasbees 7.40 
i Oe TD 1b dn 6465000666 6 i0e sc 06045000 6.75 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 

1921 bbls 1920 bbls 1919 bbis 
Feb. 5...16,085 Feb. 7...21,000 Feb. 8... 3,000 
Jan, 29..11,005 Jan, 31..22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 


Jan. 22..15,630 Jan. 24..18,495 Jan. 25..12,775 
Jan. 15.. 8,995 Jan. 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 

WHEAT—Sentiment was mixed, and price 
changes at times fairly wide. Futures gen- 
erally acted in sympathy with the action 
shown by other markets. Durum led both 
as to activity and volume of business done, 
spring proving a slow affair. <A rally the 


closing day helped to reduce the loss on 
the week. Cash sympathized with the fu- 
tures. The market remains quiet, due to 


limited offerings. 
CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 





co Dark northern——, 1dk hd 
Jan. No. 1 No, 2 Montana 
SO. .006 165 @170 162 @167 -@154% 
Bh. cces 163 @168 160@165 -@152% 
Feb 
err 157@162 154@157 156@158 
Bistean 160@165 1574 @162 159@161 
Begesse 154@159 151@156 153@155 
Ge veces 155@160 152@157 154@156 
Bviiaes 161@166 158 @163 158 @160 
7~Amber durum— -—Durum . 
Jan. No. No No.1 No. 2 
29.. 162% @165% 160% 9163% 158% 156% 


31.. 159 @162 157 @160 155 153 


Feb. 

«+» 158% @156% 151% @154% 149% 147% 
2... 155% @158% 153% @156% 151% 149% 
3... 150% @153% 148%@151% 146% 144% 
4... 150% @153% 148% @151% 146% 144% 
5... 154 @157 152 @155 150 148 


Daily. closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 29... ~-- @38% ..... @149% 50@ 65 
SOR: SE vee 60c eQSTD ceoecs @148% 50@ 65 
WOM, Bicccyn 065 Qe Te genes @139% 50@ 65 
WOR. 8 ccc cece QST cocce @141% 50@ 65 
Feb, 3 oes QPBE Te scecs @137 45@ 63 
Feb. 4 | Pere @137% 45@ 63 
Ped. Bocce cece Qa wccce @139% 45@ 63 
Feb. 7* ... 74% @8% ..... @147% 109@135 

*1920 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -—Durum—, 

March May March May 
SOR. BD cccccsss 159 154% 160% 154% 
SOR. Gh sevcsvce 150 152% 157 152% 
POD, 1 cecccever 151 147% 151% 146% 
Bem BS covtvecse 154 150 154 150 
WOM BS ccccoveces 148 146% 148% 145% 
BOD. € ccccseces 149 147% 148% 146% 
WOM | vcevesses 153 151 152 149% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


ended 





Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 291 18 250 242 41 
Durum .... 227 19 282 121 98 
Winter 9 5 54 os 2 

Totals .. 527 42 586 363 141 
COPM ccccce 39 1 ee 2 . ae 
OStS crccse 246 ee 4 as 17 10 
eee 76 346 222 34 ‘ 
Barley .... o« 8 11 2 

Bonded... es oe oe eo» 1 e¢ 
Flaxseed .. 40 9 56 1 14 23 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): teceipts by 











c~Wheat stocks— -— grade 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor § 143 2 9,262 371 3 34 
38 dk nor | 
3 nor if 16 3 386 72 6 1 
All other 
spring .. 502 261 4,665 109 6 6 
1 am dur] 
1,2 dur f 148 258 3,943 21 on 3 
All other 
durum ,. 877 1,340 5,544 28 ee ae 
Winter .... 1 13 1,979 3 é% 16 
Mixed ..... 14 11 soo 33 6 22 
Totals -1,701 1,888 25,779 716 21 82 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7--—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Oats . -38,260 196 214 2 3 
TPO: ccovcase 186 5,674 2,906 os “s 
Barley .... 67 54 861 1 2 70 
Flaxseed ..1,592 55 60 1 ‘ie ie 
Corn ....+. 80 oe ee oe ee ee 


FLAXSEED—Steady buying at the start 
of the week caused an advance of 2@3c. 
Bearish Argentine situation made itself felt 
midweek, when a hedging sale for Winnipeg 
interests, together with country selling, un- 
covered stop-loss orders and ran prices off 
12@15c. The break brought out support and 
substantial price recovery, it being generally 
conceded that the market was much too 
low, compared with the cost of wheat. Jan- 
uary closed quietly at $1.75. Net loss for the 
May and July against Jan. 27 was 7%c and 


8%c. Spot No. 1 firmed up to 5c under 
May. To-arrive is quoted at the same basis. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

c—_Close——, 

Opening Feb. 7 
Jan.31 High Low Feb. 5 1920 
Feb, ..$.... $.... Bases Bisas $4.90 
May 1.82 1.85 1.70 1.77% 4.30 
July 1.86 1.88 1.76 1.80% 4.20 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for January were as follows, in bushels: 








RECEIPTS 
1921 1920 
Wheat—Domestic ...... 1,824,957 367,325 
, PERT TTT E Ter 269,724 7,636 
Se oc 6 bees e dba ncen nde 49,350 <sosece 
Oats—Domestic ........ 636,617 30,454 
Ba Tee 2,840 8 =. ceesee 
BE swt vebatioe sesh cheba 335,474 1,544,214 
Barley—Domestic ...... 5,997 35,062 
MOORS ke cseeesisasés§ 8 s0beee 1,457 
i. ee eee 170,840 88,417 
SOG cece ne citeccaces 3,294,808 2,074,565 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat—Domestic ...... 1,481,644 605,837 
PG sank ve wae cue 125,398 1,227 
>, Serer rere fe eae ie ee ee ee 
Per ee ere 4,938 56,111 
 . EOE LEU TRR CRE 469,015 26,544 
Barley—Domestic ...... SG,066 sveres 
MONO ek kc eescesasts «© enuebus 3,096 
PEE 4. Wiwbendscenreé Ot,45% 62,615 
Se ee ee eee 2,164,17 9 755,430 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

ee ee Le 
| SSC rece TTT ete 7.35 @7.60 
oo PSS eee eee 5.75 @6.25 


DoS GORE i ie kccavincdeonsisaes 5.50@6.00 

MILLFEED—A drop of $3@4 ton oc- 
curred this week. There is practically no 
demand from any territory. Kansas City is 
still materially out of line with the North- 
west in prices. Offerings from mills are 
liberal. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $19.50@20.50; brown shorts, $19@20; 
gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Declines in the option market 
and lack of export demand forced substan- 
tial reductions in cash prices for wheat in 
Kansas City this week. Millers took fair 
quantities of the choice grain, but demand 
was not sufficient to keep prices up. Cash 
i $1.56@1.58, medium $1.53@ 
.54@1.56, medium $1.52@1.53; 
.50@1.53, medium $1.47@1.48; No. 4 
2, medium $1.46@1.47; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.87@1.88, No. 2 $1.85@1.86, No. 3 
$1.80@1.82, No. 4 $1.75 @1.78. 

CORN—Demand and supply was fairly 
well distributed, and practically no change 
in prices is noticeable from last week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 56@57ce, No. 3 
55@56c, No. 4 54@55c; yellow corn, No. 2 
56@5ic, No: 3 55@56c, No. 4 54@55c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 55@56c, No. 3 54@55c, No. 4 
53 @ 54c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


$1.48@1. 





1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 10,075 17,650 65,325 73,450 
W’t, bus.1,510,650 1,269,000 1,979,100 1,009,800 
Corn, bus..296,250 447,500 111,250 131,250 
Oats, bus... 88,400 204,000 135,000 142,500 
Rye, bus... 6,600 25,300 15,400 9,900 
jarley, bus 31,500 40,500 16,900 20,800 

Bran, tons. 600 860 2,660 3,100 
Hay, tons.. 6,552 21,468 4,224 9,540 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 5 


FLOUR—Spring first patent $8.70@9, 
standard $8.30@8.70, first clear $6.40@6.70; 


hard winter patent $8.30@8.40, straight $7.50 
@7.90, first clear $5.80@6.25; soft winter 
patent $8.75@11, straight $8@8.50, first clear 
$6.40 @6.75. 

MILLFEED—Market dull, 
pressed. Hard winter bran 
the close at $24.50@25, and gray 
$27 @ 28.25. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 268 cars, against 359 
last week. Prices 4@6c lower; demand quiet. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.90@1.93; No. 3 
red, $1.86@1.87; No. 1 hard, $1.64%; No. 2 
hard, $1.63. 

CORN—In fair demand at an advance of 
1@4ic. Receipts, 503 cars, against 783. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 corn, 61c; No. 4 corn, 
56% @57c; No. 3 yellow, 61c; No. 4 yellow, 
60c; No. 2 white, 61c; No. 3 white, 60c; No. 
6 white, 52c. 

CORN GOODS 








weak and de- 
was offered at 
shorts at 


City mills quote, in 100-Ib 


sacks: corn meal, $1.90; cream meal, $2; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 
OATS—Prices 2@3%c higher demand 


against’ 360. Clos- 
No. 2 oats, 43@ 


fair. Receipts, 165 cars, 
ing prices: No. 1 oats, 44c; 





43%c; No. 
40%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
come --Shipments—, 
921 1920 1921 1920 
6, 700 108,210 110,530 126,150 
900,000 409,200 707,190 445,670 
849,388 933,400 423,520 549,400 
540,500 898,000 607,420 829,600 
22,000 5,500 3,670 8,470 
30,400 41,600 9,620 9,440 


3 white, 42@42%c; No. .4 white, 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, Bus...» 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 





TOLEDO, FEB, 5 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $8.50@8.70; spring, $8.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Weemeee WHERE BOOM. ioc iscicecseseess $33.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 33.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 33.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 9 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 40 cars, 17 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 ot tae 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 35,000 42,244 7,720 
Corn, bus.... 62,500 22,500 71,346 11250 
Oats, bus.... 82,000 55,350 94,935 17,020 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ........... $9.00 @10.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 8.45@ 8.75 
Davee SHOOT, SOCCER cic ccncsceesvecs 6.35@ 6.65 
Second clear, cotton .........0.. 4.65@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.15@ 8.40 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.65@ 7.75 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... «o++@ 8.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.85@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... cocoa EO 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... coo wee 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $24 
@24.50; standard fine middlings, 22@23; 


flour middlings, $27.50@28; rye feed, $21; 
= meal, $41; red dog, $32@33; gluten feed, 
; hominy feed, $27.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 5 

FLOUR—Quiet with only very limited de- 
mand from domestic buyers, though export 
inquiry continues fairly strong. Extremely 
feverish price conditions have kept local 
buyers in waiting position for some time. 
Stocks are decreasing, and it is thought the 
only thing needed to bring buyers in is a 
fairly stationary market. Quotations: spring 
first patent, $9.50@10.50; standard patent, 
$8 @8.75 first clear, $6@7; soft winter 
straights (Pa.), $7.75@ D 8.50; hard winter 
straights, $8@8.90; first clears, $6.50@7.25; 
rye, $8.25@9.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 111,- 
774 bbls, 

WHEAT—Made new low records 
the week, though at the end 
strength, and prices were more consistent 
with the statistical ag egy Quotations: 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.78%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.71%, c.i.f. ee 812,300 bus. 

CORN—Followed wheat closely. Exports 
of 85,000 bus to Holland were reported, and 





during 
took on 


the market showed fair strength. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 mixed, 
82%c; No. 2 white, 82'%c. Receipts, 456,- 


400 bus, 

OATS—Followed corn, and 
Demand and receipts light. Quotations: No. 
1 white, 53c; No. 2 white, 52c; No. 3 white, 
5ic; No. 4 white, 49c. Receipts, 144,000 bus. 


closed strong. 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 5 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ....... cee. $9.00 @9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.50 @8.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter standard grade .... 8.50@8.75 
Winter short patent ..........66. 9.00@9.25 
Winter straight (near-by) ....... 7.50@7.75 
eS BOGE, WEIS cccccccesevvceses 8.25 @8.75 
Rye flour, standard ....cccccccces 7.50@8.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $11.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 11.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 10.25 


MILLFEED—Unchanged from yesterday's 
prices, and dull. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, $29@30; 
flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, $39@40; 
city mills’ middlings, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Declined 1% @6%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 199,204 bus; ex- 


ports, 345,280; stock, 2,000,875. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.81; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.74%; Febru- 


ary, $1.74%; Sasee, $1.75%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.53@1.74%. 
CORN—Up %@1%c; movement and de- 








mand large. Receipts, 1,221,957 bus; ex- 
ports, 700,739; stock, 1 2,530. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 76c; February, 76c; 


March, 76c; range of southern for week, 70 
@80c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.75. 
OATS—Off 1@1%c; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 64,835 bus; stock, 543,- 
913. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
47%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46c. 
RYE—Lost 11%c; movement and demand 








scemeewe mes we 


good. Receipts, 589,908 bus; exports, 765,- 
684; — 176,761. Closing price of No. 2 

for export, $1.60%. Southern bag 
te sold at $1.50@1.60. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in January, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -—Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 76 141 90 268 
Wheat, bus.... 1,274 500 2,442 926 
Corn, bus...... 2,307 542 1,601 86 
Oats, bus...... 216 275 62 ~ 60 
Rye, bus....... 1,348 1,624 1,433 276 
Barley, bus 50 13 363 eee 
Malt, bus...... 8 14 
Millfeed, tons. 1 1 





BOSTON, FEB. 5 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... eet get 





Spring patents, standard ........ 8.50@ 9.50 
Spring-first clears .........0.006 «0++@ 6.76 
Hard winter patents ............ 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter patents ...... secesese 9.25@ 9.75 
Soft winter straights .......... - 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter clears ......-.s+000. 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, white patent ...... «+. 8.50@ 9.25 


MILLFEED—A sharp break in prices, 
especially of wheat feeds, and a dull de- 
mand, Spring bran, $32; winter bran, 
$32.25; middlings, $30.50@35; mixed feed, 
$35@40; red dog, $40; second clears, $43; 
gluten feed, $48.25; hominy feed, $30; stock 
feed, $35; oat hulls, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$37@40,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Slow demand, with 
market easy. Yellow granulated eorn meal, 
$2.05; bolted, $2; feeding, $1.60; cracked 
corn, $1.60; white corn flour, $2.25@2.50; 
white corn meal, $2.25; hominy grits and 
samp, $2.25; cream of maize, $4@4.25,—all 
in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
steady at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*26,698 14,8256 ..... «sees 
Wheat, bus... ..... 4,900 1,078 333,524 
Corn, bus..... 4,728 2,660 1,418 5,013 
Oats, bus..... 27,315 17,070 14,277 192,781 
RVG, BOBcccre secce ceove 2,268 48,729 
Barley, bus... ..... 1,600 1,295 ..... 
Milifeed, tons. 30 BP Se e0. . aeeee 
Oatmeal, cases 2,920 3,816 ..... «weees 
Oatmeal, SackS ...+- ae" seeea:  seaee 


*Includes 1,522 bbis for export, compared 
with 300 in 1920. 


RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 





1921 1920 
Flour, bbis *80,814 129,080 
Wheat, bus . 1,075 370,300 
Corn, bus ..... 9,840 8,935 
GOO WHE ob cccccccenceses 113,553 163,150 
WG, WOR cccwecccecccceces 19,655 2,885 
Millfeed, toms ....cccsccee 171 87 
Corn meal, bbis ......... ° 1,369 600 
Oatmeal, cases .........4++ 8,902 11,270 
Oatmeal, sacks ..........>+ 37 15,440 


*Includes 14,942 bbis for export, compared 
with 37,450 in 1920. 

Exports from the port of Boston during 
the week ending Feb, 5: 12,072 sacks flour 
to Liverpool. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB, 5 


FLOUR—Receipts, 6,400 bbls, and 8,062,003 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,000 sacks to Glas- 
gow, 2,200 to Liverpool, 600 to Amsterdam, 
3,302 to Rotterdam, 8,000 to Danzig and 
9,100 to Manchester. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ..........055. $9.25 @9.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.75@9.10 
Spring first clear .......+.seeeuee 7.00@7.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.00@9.35 
Hard winter straight ... . 8.75@9.00 


Soft winter straight .......... :.. 8,00@9.00 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier. Offerings 
moderate but ample. We quote on a basis 
of $9.75@10.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and sold slowly at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market fluctuated widely during 
week, closing at .net decline of 6c. Practi- 
cally nothing doing. Receipts, 325,312 bus; 
exports, 794,704; stock, 1,310,051. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 
Tem, 8 POR WENGE cccccocccwocessse $1.76@1.81 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.67@1.72 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Dull, and lower under gen- 


eral pressure to sell. Quotations: 

Spring Oran ......sccccccvcceee $30.00 @31.00 
Soft winter bran ...........065 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings .... +. 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings ........ . 34.00@35.00 





Red dog .....sscccceccceccceee 40,00@41,00 

CORN—Dull, and 3c _ lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 469,351 bus; 
exports, 295,126; stock, 767,209. Quotations, 
77@78e for new No. 3 yellow, and 75@7é6éc 
for new No, 4 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak, in sym- 
pathy with the downward movement of raw 


material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......6...+. 2.10 


OATS—Quiet and prices declined 1%c, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 28,888 bus; stock, 319,664. Quota- 


tions: No. 2 white, 51% @62c; No. 3 white, 
50@50%c; No. § white, 48@49c. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATMEAL—Trade slow, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in January were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
January, 1921.... 218,375 1,348,142 1,154,397 


December, 1920.. 230,617 4,363,776 92,699 
January, 1920.... 192,878 628,096 391,122 
January, 1919.... 307,862 1,985,442 84,545 


Pp 
January, 1921.... 49,741 1,668,010 535,195 
December, 1920.. 8,357 4,263,470 25,714 
January, 1920.... 24,563 72,176 
January, 1919.... 279,589 1,445,300 ...... 





BUFFALO, FEB. 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@9.00 
ED SEE. 6.0:6.0.0:0 £0.65 00.045 0.06 @8.15 
Ee, CHUN hoon Cee ees seccieences @7.00 
MOCOMS GEORP occscivvcsccéccccce owes + @4.50 
eh, SRD 5 os heb cone eeeene «eee + @9.00 
WE EE CCG e Ue Cease ess decne «eee» @8.00 
Sacked 
TOM, DOP GO 0 cv ccrecescences -$ - @26.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @25.50 
BO GONE sc ccccsedccecccccces @ 30.50 
Flour middlings ............... @ 30.50 
ee 8 eee @38.00 


Corn meal, table, 100 lbs....... 1... @ 1.85 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... @32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @28.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @39.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... @ 36.25 
ON 8 Pare @ 42.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ @ 2.65 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... @14.00 
BES, NG. DB, 100 TOD 2. cc cccess --@ 1,387 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 2.40 


WHEAT—There was a destine a 15c in 
winter wheat here this week. Sales early 
were at $1.90 for No. 2 red, No. 2 white 
and No. 2 mixed, on track, through billed, 
and yesterday at $1.75. Sellers were asking 
an advance today. 

CORN—Heavy receipts, but all offerings 
were disposed of on a break of about 2c 
under last week, and at the close the market 
was within %c of last Saturday’s, with of- 
ferings light and feeling strong. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 738c; No. 3 yellow, 72c; No. 4 
yellow, 70c; No. 5 yellow, 65c; No. 6 yellow, 
62c,—on track, through billed, 


OATS—Market slow most of the week at 
1%c decline, but near the closing there was 
an active inquiry and receipts were very 
light. Closing was within %c of last week’s 
prices. Closing: No. 1 white, 46%c; No. 2 
white, 46%c; No. 8 white, 44%c; No. 4 
white, 41%c,—on track, through billed, 


BARLEY—Little barley here, and it is 
being held for higher prices than buyers 
will pay at present. Quotations: malting 
84@90c, and feed 75@80c, on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—No offerings. Buyers bid $1.53% 
for No. 2, on track, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 8 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 Ibs, were within the following 
range: ° 


Feb, 8 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOON “ve ncecciies $9.40@9.70 $13.50@13.90 
Standard patent .... 9.00@9.10 13.00@13.60 
Bakers patent ...... 8.70@8.75 12.50@12.90 
*First clear, jute.... 6.75@7.00 9.00@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.50@4.50 6.00@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 8), in 
jute, were: 


Feb, Year ago 
Medium semolina.. or sas. 40 = me ivy 10 
Durum flour ........ 0@7.40 -@10.00 
CUORF cc cevcciseveces Sree @ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Feb. 12... 0.0. 258,370 167,455 151,620 
Feb, 5... 298,625 252,620 186,570 135,325 
Jan. 29... 290,350 239,855 213,215 180,575 
Jan. 22... 257,685 288,505 238,355 221,760 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
930 


Feb. 12... secces Beer 6,235 
Feb. 5... 2,500 )) eee 23,245 
Jan, 29... 13,441 11,526 ...... 61,680 
Jan, 22... 2,585 3,170 ...eee 51,930 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- — r-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 919 1920 1919 
Nov. *. 61 68,565 194,745 262, 355 é00 
Dec. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 746 1,100 


Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 eee 
Dec, 18. 61 68,565 203,985 221,140 1,430 400 
Dec, 25. 61 68,5665 152,865 180,785 640 eee 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan. 1.. 61 68,565 159,670 213,025 1,385 255 


Jan, 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 715 eee 
Jan, 15. 61 68,565 206,975 205,020 


Jan. 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193.275 ... 3,555 
Jan. 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 ... ... 
Feb, 5.. 48 58,600 165,520 159,190 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

ib. 8 ‘Year ago 

BTR. oc os sec ccce’s $19. Pri 00 $42.50@43.50 
Stand. ‘middlings. + 18.50@19.00 46.560@47.50 
Flour middlings... 23.00@25.00 563.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.00 60.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.00@25.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.75@26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs -+ 26.50@26.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. «eee» @21.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5 . 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+.++ 2.20@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white* ...........+-. 850@ 8.60 
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Rye flour, pure dark* ... 6.25@ 6.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif . 7.80@ 7.35 
Graham, standard, bbit ... ° 7.10@ 7.15 
Rolled oats** ....«.. cocccce coco@ 8.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. -» 7.00@10.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00@13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed went ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oi] meal* ..........+5 + «e+ »@37,00 

*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Feb. No. 1 dark No, 1 nor No, 1 red 

- 160% @163% 156% @160% 153% @157% 
155% @158% 151% @155% 148% @152% 
157% @160% 153% @157% 150% @154% 
161% @164% 157% @161% 154% @158% 
159% @163% 155% @160% 152% @156% 
168% @172% 164% @169% 161% @166% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
155 56 @160% 1525 @157% 148% @153% 
150% @155% 147% @152% 143% @148% 
152% @157% 149% @154% 145% @150% 
156% @161% 153% @161% 153% @158% 
155% @160% 151% @157% 147% @152% 
-» 164% @169% 160% @166% 156% @161% 
‘eb. March May Feb. March May 
$1.45% $1.43% 65...... $1.46% $1.44% 

cceoes 1.40% 1.389% 7...... 1.44% 1.41% 
Siccsce 1.42% 1.40% 8...... 1.52% 1.60 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 

range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb. Corn Oats Rye 


yy @-1 Cl m who 


aa = + = as 
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Barley 


1.... 50@51 35% @35% 137% @138% 43@61 
2.... 51@52 35% @36% 139% @140% 44@62 
8.... 50@51 35% @35% 136% @137% 44@62 
4.... 50@51 35% @36 136 @138 44@62 
5.... 51@52 37% @37% 138%@139% 45@63 
7.... 51@52 36% @37 138 @139 45@63 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 7 
eb.5 Jan. 29 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,838,200 2,111,170 1,934,870 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,064 26,652 33,394 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,347 1,542 1,872 
Corn, bus ....... 350,900 322,640 273,980 
Oats, bus ....... 322,660 417,360 294,140 
Barley, bus ..... 200,200 282,370 140,000 
Rye, bus ........ 125,460 102,960 184,860 
Flaxseed, bus ... 62,160 45,240 96,900 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
F 


ending Saturday were: eb. 7 

Feb.5 Jan. 29 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,017,900 1,003,260. 829,920 
Flour, bbls ...... 358,617 336,769 316,369 
Milistuff, tons ... 13,011 12,515 13,749 
Corn, bus ....... 225,280 292,130 200,209 
Ones, BOD .cccioe 404,040 368,160 339,080 
Barley, bus ..... 247,500 241,240 163,080 
Rye, bus ........ 119,700 155,020 328,320 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,660 13,090 11,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Feb. 7 Feb. 8 

Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,302 1,407 554 2,692 

No. 1 northern.. 108 25 88 12,896 

No. 2 northern.. 10 93 6 1,601 

Others 5,544 8,255 6,889 

Totals 7,067 8,903 24,078 

In 1918 642 eee eee 
In 1917 12,386 
In 1916 13,527 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Feb. 7 Feb. 8 Feb. 9 

Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 664 486 114 65 374 
Oats ...8,659 8,397 3,224 639 1,553 
Barley . a 1,219 825 1,475 1,044 
Rye 37 4,955 4,265 534 
Flaxs’ a a 135 1,182 33 49 104 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o— Mplse—7. - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Feb. -$1.69% 1.69% 1.67. 1.73 1.78 
Feb. 2. eeeee 1.75 1.75 2171 441.77 1.81 
Feb. 3..... 1.76 1.76 1.73 1.78 1.82 
Feb. 4..... 1.75% 1.75% 1.73 1.78 1.81% 
Feb. 6..... 1.76 1.76 1.72% 1.77% 1.80% 


Feb. | 1.77 1.77 1.75 1.80 1.81 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
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urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. . ’ 97 113 1,186 33 a 
Duluth...... 9 36 1,593 55 60 


Totals.... 102 106 149 2,778 88 60 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 5, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 3,951 2,756 410 295 
Duluth ....... . 2,924 *928 2,043 643 


Totals ....... 6,875 3,684 2,453 938 














OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 

-———_ From ————_—_... 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 55.00 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 25. 00 
Antwerp ...... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Belfast ........ 32.50 .... 32.60 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bristol ....000% GEOO cice o6ee pose 
Bergen ........ 37.50 .... 37.50 35.00 
Christiania .... 32.50 .... 32.50 32.50 
Stavanger ..... 37.50 .... 37.50 37.50 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
COM ccccccccce BB.80 .... OBBO 1.06 
WOREED oc scccece $3.60 .... 33.60 .... ° 
Dundee ...... - 55.00 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Stockholm: .... 42.50 42.50 42.50 40.00 
Gothenburg ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
MAIS oocscecs rarer eo, 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
FEBVEO ccccccecc 25.00 .... 25.00 22.50 
— «+++ 50.00 .... 50.00 50.00 
| Rae -32.50 .... 32.50 32.50 es 
EGER 2c cccccess OE at Ce 
Liverpool s6haus 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
EOMMORGCETY 200 ccc cece SRBO cose cove 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle ..... DD case 4608 e060 e060 
Rotterdam ..... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Danzig ........ 30.00 .... 35.00 — 


Southampton “). 32.50 eee coves cece 
St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 aces 

Owing to frequent dpaneiie, ‘these 3 rates are 
subject to confirmation, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,998 1,359 555 873 216 


Boston ...... 1 4 14 2 1 
Buffalo ..... 4,766 630 2,081 rT 365 
Chicago .... 750 9,146 11,906 29 345 
Detroit ..... 51 40 167 51 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,701 80 3,260 186 67 
Galveston .. .3,768 52 cee 179 cee 


Indianapolis. 114 592 381 aoe 

Kan, City...2,585 1,546 1,270 76 <ae 
Milwaukee... 94 1,047 709 49 126 
Minneapolis 6,845 664 8,505 67 1,234 
N. Orleans..3,019 1,225 286 22 123 








Newp. News. ... 15 4 eee eee 
New York...3,523 427 962 202 254 
Omaha ..... 1,147 1,151 1,276 56 55 
Peoria .... 9 433 260 1 eos 
Philadelp’ a $1,189 785 320 29 7 
St. Louis... 306 963 1,118 6 13 
Toledo .;... 689 207 712 31 1 

Totals ...32,555 20,366 33,786 859 2,807 


Last year ..58,234 3,664 11,283 19,574 3,559 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 657,000 bus; rye, 224,- 
000. Increases—Corn, 6,069,000 bus; oats, 
154,000; barley, 29,000. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 





5 ms. 6,547,380 9,150,570 7,826,415 8,703,615 





Pebd.. csccvces 972,250 782,835 641,265 
March ........ 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April. ......+.. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May... .scccees 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 
Tune. .c.sceee 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
. A 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
AUB... croccees 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 

YP. cccccces 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
39 














September. 131,245 Ao) Bere ,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,575 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 21,085 78,900 146,975 149,385 

5 mos... 325,775 255,495 898,820 456,200 
February... .....-. 96,860 = .coces 164,065 
MarOR. 2.66 seccce 100,605 35,850 60,050 
BOE sc ccse susees 30,995 123,640 48,870 
WERT yc vdiscs svtecs 61,435 276,230 651,180 
PEM cccvce cepecs 136,665 116,595 64,850 
GE vieagete “evece 65,8386 3 ..ecce 37,715 
August.... ...... 48,840 3 .....4. 6,300 

>. | SPrerrer 736,730 1,451,135 889,230 
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February 9, 1921 
DETERIORATED SHIPMENTS 


Should Seller or Buyer Bear the Loss Re- 
sulting from Mill Products Arriv- 
ing in Bad Condition? 


“We have experienced some very un- 
happy and expensive deals in handling 
bran which has arrived at destination in 
heated and sometimcs unsalable condi- 
tion,” writes a wholesale feed firm. “We 
buy bran in good faith and sell it in good 
faith, and our customers take up their 
drafts. But on receipt of the cars, the 
contents are found to be hot and badly 
damaged, through no fault of ours, cars 
or carrier.” We are then asked to ex- 
press views as to the legal rights of the 
parties in such cases. 

We find little ground for controversy 
as to what the law is on this subject. 
The solution of a given dispute must 
turn largely on controverted questions 
of fact, and particularly as to the condi- 
tion of the goods at the time when they 
were delivered to the buyer. There may 
be room for litigation as to what the 
actual facts of a transaction were, but 
the law on this subject is inelastic. 

Usually, when a claim arises like that 
mentioned by our correspondent, the 
rights of the parties are to be tested by 
questions as to where the goods were to 
be delivered to the buyer, whether there 
was any special warranty of quality, and 
what was the condition of the goods at 
the time and place of delivery. 

If bran, or other mill product, is sold 
f.o.b. the mill or shipping point, the con- 
dition of the shipment on its arrival at 
the destination is immaterial, excepting 
as it may tend to show actual condition 
at the time the goods became the buyer’s 
property at the mill or shipping point. 

In the absence of special warranty of 
quality, or special disclaimer of war- 
ranty, it seems to be well-settled law 
that the seller impliedly warrants that 
the goods delivered will, at the time and 
place of delivery, be in merchantable con- 
dition—not of’the worst quality nor yet 
necessarily the best. 

One more rule is involved in the sub- 
ject—that even where goods are sold 
f.o.b. place of shipment, the shipping 
seller must not contribute to deteriora- 
tion in transit by using improper ship- 
ping methods. 

As supporting the above stated conclu- 
sions, we refer to some appellate court 
decisions. 

What the appellate court of Indiana 
said of a sale of apples f.o.b. point of 
shipment in New York, with destination 
in Indiana, applies with equal force to a 
shipment of mill products, if not with 
greater force on account of the differ- 
ence in perishable character. In the case 
of Rinelli vs. Rubino, 120 N.E. 388, the 
court said: 

“The general rule seems to be that, 
where goods are sold by description and 
the buyer has not had an opportunity of 
inspecting the goods, they must not only, 
in fact, answer the description, but must 
also be salable or merchantable under 
that description,” citing, among other 
cases, the decision of the New York 
court of appeals in the case of Bierman 
vs. City Mills Co., 151 N.Y. 482, 45 N.E. 
856, 37 L.R.A. 799, 56 Am. St. Rep. 635. 

“The question then arises: at what time 
and place should the inquiry as to mer- 
chantability be directed? Manifestly, 
under the contract in suit it should be di- 
rected to the time and place of delivery 
to the carrier, and the court should have 
instructed the jury clearly on this point. 
Apples are perishable goods. In the sale 
of perishable property there is no im- 
plied warranty that it will continue sound 
or merchantable for a definite period, or 
any period, after delivery.” 

In another case—English vs. Spokane 
Commission Co., 57 Fed. 451—the United 
States circuit court of appeals, ninth cir- 
cuit, decided that a contract to sell 
“strictly fresh eggs” on track in Omaha 
for shipment to Spokane did not neces- 
sarily require that the eggs be fresh on 
their arrival at the destination. The 
court remarks: 

“It is perfectly clear that the war- 
ranty, as expressed by the plaintiffs and 
as understood by defendant, had refer- 
ence to the condition of the eggs in the 
car at Omaha. In the very nature of 
things, this must have been the intention 
and understanding of both parties. Eggs 
transported by rail, however fresh when 
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placed upon the cars, are liable to de- 
teriorate to some extent upon the jour- 
ney. 
“The plaintiffs contracted to ship a 
carload of ‘strictly fresh eggs’ from 
Omaha, the eggs to be properly packed 
in new cases, and placed in the car so as 
to be safely transported to the defend- 
ant at Spokane; and for any breach in 
this respect, if there was any, they would 
be liable in damages. They cannot be 
held liable for any loss in quality of the 
eggs except such as arose by a breach of 
their contract. They are not liable for 
the ordinary and necessary shrinkage in 
quality incident to the handling of the 
eggs, and the deterioration which would 
naturally occur in their transportation to 
the place of delivery. 

“In Bull vs. Robinson, supra, the court 
said: ‘A manufacturer who contracts to 
deliver a manufactured article at a dis- 
tant place must, indeed, stand the risk 
of any extraordinary or unusual deteri- 
oration; but we think that the vendee is 
bound to accept the article if only de- 
teriorated to the extent that it is neces- 
sarily subject to in the course of transit 
from one place to another; or, in other 
words, that he is subject to and must 
bear the risk of the deterioration neces- 
sarily consequent upon the transmis- 
sion.’ ” 

Bringing the rule in full application 
to the sale of mill products, we cite the 
case of Mann vs. Everston, 32 Ind. Rep., 
355, in which the Indiana supreme court 
decided that a sale of kiln dried corn 
meal for shipment to a southern market 
implied a warranty that the meal would 
be properly packed and fit for such ship- 
ment, but not that the meal would con- 
tinue sound for any particular length of 
time. The meal was sold for shipment 
to New Orleans from defendant’s mill 
in Indiana, and plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages, claiming that the meal was spoiled 
on arrival, Referring to instructions 
given by the trial court to the jury, the 
supreme court says: 

“The court instructed the jury that, if 
the meal. was sold for shipment to a 
southern market, a warranty would be 
implied that it was properly packed and 
fit for such shipment, and such as was 
contemplated by the purchase, but not 
that it would continue sound for any 
particular or definite length of time. The 
appellant’s counsel suggest that that part 
of the instruction put above in italics 
contravenes the rule of law as held in 
Brenton vs. Davis, 8 Blackf. 317, and the 
authorities there cited, The argument is 
that, under the instruction, the jury 
would understand that it must find for 
the defendant, in the absence of positive 
proof that the meal was unsound and 
spoiled when delivered. 

“We do not so understand the instruc- 
tion, and do not see how the jury could 
so understand it. It is plain, in the na- 
ture of things, and was made plain by 
the evidence, that the period during 
which corn meal properly dried and 
packed, and reasonably fit for shipment 
to New Orleans, will remain sound, is 
not definite and certain, but depends 
largely upon unforeseen contingencies, 
such as the season, whether unusually wet 
or dry, the degree of exposure, and the 
manner of storage during the voyage 
[apparently this was a river shipment]. 
The implied warranty would not cover 
these contingencies.” 

In the case of Leggat vs. Sands’ Ale 
Brewing Co., 60 Ill. 158, the Illinois su- 
preme court went still farther by hold- 
ing that, where ale was sold f.o.b. Chi- 
cago for delivery in Montana, there was 
no implied warranty that the ale would 
not deteriorate in transit, or that it 
would be merchantable on its arrival in 
Montana, 

But where corn was sold for delivery 
at Shreveport, La., under shipment from 
Kansas City, it was held by the Kansas 
City court of appeals, in the case of At- 
kins Brothers Co. vs. Southern Grain 
Co., 119 Mo. App. 119, that there was 
“an implied warranty . . . that the corn 
would be sound and merchantable when 
it arrived at Shréveport, the place of de- 
livery where the contract was to be com- 
pleted.” As showing the pertinence of 
facts concerning condition of a shipment 
at each end of the journey, we quote the 
following from the same opinion: 

“We consider that the evidence tend- 
ing to show that the corn was in good 


condition when it left point of shipment 
tended to show, by reasonable inference, 
that it arrived at Shreveport in like con- 
dition six days later; there being noth- 
ing to show that it was exposed to in- 
jurious influences on the way. So, on 
the other hand, we consider the evidence 
tending to show that it arrived at Shreve- 
port in bad condition, if there was any, 
tends to show that it left point of des- 
tination in bad condition.” 

In connection with the matter of prov- 
ing the actual condition of goods claimed 
by a buyer to have been unsound at the 
point of delivery, it is not to be over- 
looked that before he can establish right 
to damages against the seller he has the 
burden of proving that the goods were 
unsound at the time and place of deliv- 
ery. This means that if there is a direct 
conflict in the testimony, thereby pre- 
venting judge or jury from determin- 
ing which is the correct version of the 
facts, the buyer must lose. This is an 
application of the general rule applicable 
to the trial of all lawsuits, that one who 
asserts a fact affirmatively as a basis for 
legal relief must prove that fact by the 
preponderance of the evidence; it is not 
enough that his evidence be just as strong 
as his adversary’s. 

A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court bears on the subject of implied 
warranty here discussed. In the case of 
Drews vs. Ann River Logging Co., 53 
Minn. 199, that court held that it was 
not sufficient that rye sold be sound at 
the time it was contracted to be sold, if 
it was agreed that delivery was there- 
after to be made by the seller on board 
cars. The court said: 

“The rye was raised upon a farm near 
the village of Bronson, and the trade 
was made at Stillwater, several miles 
distant. The rye was then on the farm, 
but, according to the pleadings and 
proof, was to be delivered to plaintiffs 
free on board cars at Bronson railway 
station. The substance of the instruction 
to the jury, requested by defendant’s 
counsel and refused by the court, was 
that, if the grain was as represented 
when the trade was made at Stillwater, 
the warranty was satisfied, notwithstand- 
ing it was to be delivered on board the 
cars at the station; and if it deteriorat- 
ed in value before delivery, without fault 
on the defendant’s part, the loss would 
fall upon plaintiffs. 

“As before stated, the contract was to 
sell and deliver on board cars at Bronson 
station, and the transaction at Stillwater 
amounted to nothing more than an execu- 
tory agreement for sale and delivery. 
An agreement, no matter when or where 
made, to sell and deliver good, sound 
rye on board cars at a railway station, is 
not performed in any of its parts until 
good, sound rye is delivered on the cars.” 

On the other hand, it was decided by 
the Kansas supreme court, in the case 
of Lukens vs. Freiund, 27 Kan. 664, that 
where a farmer bought from a miller a 
sack of bran, but before it was removed 
from the mill two copper clasps acci- 
dently fell into it, without negligence on 
the miller’s part, and one of the buyer’s 
cows swallowed them and was killed 
thereby, the buyer had no valid claim 
against the seller of the bran. 

Boiled dowa to simplest terms, the law 
seems to be as follows: ordinarily, there 
is an implied warranty that mill prod- 
ucts are of merchantable quality at the 
time and place when and where they be- 
come the buyer’s property, especially 
where the seller is the manufacturer of 
the goods. 

The New York court of appeals has 
stated the law as being that, in the case 
of a sale where the seller is the manufac- 
turer of the article sold, and the contract 
is for the future delivery of something 
of a particular kind, there is an implied 
warranty that the article shall be mer- 
chantable and free from any defect aris- 
ing from the process of manufacture or 
the use of defective materials, and not 
discoverable by ordinary inspection and 
tests. (Bierman vs. City Mills Co., 151 
N.Y. 482.) This case involved a sale of 
cloth, but the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals has applied the same general prin- 
ciple to a sale of flour. In the case of 
Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher, 122 
Mo. App. 14, the Kansas City court said: 

“The sale was manifestly a sale of 
merchantable flour. The plaintiff can be 
held, on proper plea to that effect, on an 
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implied warranty that the flour should be 
delivered in a merchantable condition. 
(Atkins Bros. vs. Grain Co., 119 Mo. 
App. 119.) The evidence conclusively 
showed that after the flour arrived at 
Coatsville it was found to be in badly 
damaged condition. Sacks were torn and 
covered with dirt. The evidence showed 
that it had been loaded in a dirty car. 
Witnesses stated that there were appear- 
ances about the car and the flour which 
indicated that it had been in a wreck. 
We are satisfied that the evidence, taken 
as a whole, tended to show that the flour 
arrived at Coatsville (where plaintiff was 
to deliver it) in an unfit and unmer- 
chantable condition.” 

For a more nearly complete citation 
of appellate court decisions on this sub- 
ject, we refer to the cases cited in the 
notes under the following statements of 
the law: 

“While there is an implied warranty 
that the goods to be shipped will be fit 
for shipment and properly packed, there 
is no warranty implied that they will 
bear shipment or any warranty against 
deterioration during shipment.” 35 Cyc. 
399 


“Unless otherwise expressed, a war- 
ranty relates only to the time of sale 
and does not cover future defects not 
then in existence or inherent in the arti- 
cle, and this is true, although the con- 
tract is for future delivery. That is to 
say, a breach of warranty can be predi- 
cated only on a loss caused by a defect 
which existed at the time of the sale. 
Consequently, a warranty of quality will 
not cover deterioration of the goods dur- 
ing shipment, unless by the terms of the 
contract the goods are to be transported 
by the seller to the place of delivery.” 
35 Cyc. 414-415. 

The rule that the seller discharges his 
obligation by delivering goods in mer- 
chantable condition at the time and place 
of delivery contracted for, applies wheth- 
er the transaction be one of a sale and 
shipment direct from the mill to the ulti- 
mate consumer or whether there are sev- 
eral distinct sales occurring between 
shipment from a mill and arrival of the 
bran or other goods at the final destina- 
tion. But, of course, where there are 


two or more successive sales while goods 


are in transit, the merchantability is to 
be determined under the respective con- 
tracts at the different places of delivery 
provided for by the different contracts. 
So the mill selling for delivery in Kan- 
sas City is not bound by the condition 
of the shipment when it arrives at St. 
Louis or New Orleans, excepting as such 
condition may be evidence of actual con- 
dition at Kansas City when there is a 
dispute whether the goods were in mer- 
chantable condition at Kansas City. 

I do not mean to intimate that the 
fact that a shipment passes two succes- 
sive buyers in the course of transit ex- 
onerates the mill from liability to its 
customer on the goods being found to 
be in bad condition at the ultimate des- 
tination. But as previously stated, his 
acceptance of the shipment and resale of 
it places the burden on him to prove that 
the goods were not in merchantable con- 
dition at Kansas City. The condition at 
St. Louis or New Orleans has no bearing 
on the mill’s liability excepting as 
coupled with proof that if the goods had 
been in proper condition at Kansas City 
they would not have been in the bad con- 
dition they were found in at St. Louis or 
New Orleans. This means that if the 
buyer proves that bran was hot and 
musty in New Orleans and that, consid- 
ering the time of transit, weather condi- 
tions, condition of the car, etc., the goods 
could not have been in merchantable con- 
dition at Kansas City, he makes out a 
valid claim unless the mill’s evidence as 
to the condition at the delivery point 
should be regarded by the judge or jury 
as more convincing than the inferences 
to be drawn from the buyer’s showing. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





TO DISCUSS TRADE ROUTES 
Wasnineton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 


Shipping Board has announced that it 


will hold a hearing on the morning of 
Monday, Feb. 21, at which representa- 
tives of Pacific ports will appear to dis- 
cuss the establishment of trade routes 
and the allocation of vessels in the Pa- 
cific trade to the Orient. 

Joun J. Maurinan. 








NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 5.—Extreme dull- 
ness continues to be the outstanding fea- 
ture of the flour trade in the Omaha ter- 
ritory. Since this last slump the trade 
has been very light. Shipping directions 
are coming in fairly shape. Feed is 
dull and slow, with prices lower. Ex- 

rters are inquiring for flour, but there 
s no chance to trade. Growing crop con- 
ditions in this territory are excellent, 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 

weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRE WOO cccccccssccncces 14,730 61 
EMOt WOOK crcccccccccocces 8,400 35 
ee GRD cides cocucecdesos 19,539 81 
WO DEGGe OOS ccccéccccess 5,780 24 


DEATH OF A. R. DEMPSTER 


A. R. Dempster, one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., of 
Beatrice, and a brother of C. B. Demp- 
ster, of Beatrice, president of the con- 
cern, is dead at his home in Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Mr. Dempster, after leaving 
Beatrice, became manager of the Demp- 
ster branch house at Des Moines, and 
was later transferred to Sioux Falls. 


ARREST OF JOSHUA M,. ROBINSON 


Word has been received at Lexington, 
Neb., of the arrest at Victoria, Texas, 
of Joshua M. Robinson on the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
by selling stock in the Great Western 
Chemical & Alfalfa Co., of Grand Island, 
which recently went into the hands of a 
receiver. His brother, Charles M. Robin- 
son, formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
company, was recently arrested in Colo- 
rado and returned to Lexington on a 
similar charge. Charles M. Robinson 
waived preliminary hearing on charges 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses, and was bound over to the dis- 
trict court. 

The brothers were in charge of the 
milling company in Grand Island, where 
they made their headquarters. In 1919 
they expanded the business to a capitali- 
zation of $100,000. A few weeks ago the 
two brothers resigned the management. 
An investigation was started by stock- 
holders and an indebtedness of $45,000 is 
alleged to have been found. Indications, 
it is said, point to about $175,000 being 
missing. Local stockholders hope to re- 
cover the plant free of debt. 


CORN FOR STARVING ARMENIANS 


D. Burr Jones, state director for the 
Near East Relief Council, has sent the 
following telegram to all chairmen and 
heads of Near East relief in every coun- 
ty in the state of Nebraska: “Cablegrams 
from Near East ask corn for hundreds 
of thousands of starving Armenian chil- 
dren. If Nebraska farmers will give 
corn, we have arranged to convert it 
into meal, and have provided freight and 
all expenses so that in six weeks it will 
be feeding Armenia. We need 100 cars 
of Nebraska corn. Iowa has already 
shipped 50 cars. Take this up with your 
farm leaders and wire me.” 

Leicn Leste. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutn, Minn., Feb. 7.—The buying 
trade was hesitant last week, and flour 
demand was very slow. Business booked 
was of small lots to fill immediate wants. 
No inclination to increase purchases is 
discernible, and millers are not hopeful 
of any change until there is a material 
change in conditions. Dealers are work- 
ing down old stocks or taking deliveries 
on old contracts to keep them going. 

Durum flour buyers made a few small 
purchases, and generally wanted prompt 
shipment, indicating that they were made 
to cover immediate or close needs. The 
mill advanced its quotations 25c bbl. 

A few outside as well as local buyers 
were in the market for rye flour, mainly 
in small lots, buyers coming in and going 
out as their necessities compel them to. 
The break in the rye market resulted in 
a reduction in mill prices of 40@60c. 

Millfeed weak, and mills found no im- 
provement in business. A few mixed 
car orders were received, and were taken 
care of as far as the output of mills 
would permit. The supply to offer con- 
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tinues small, although mills increased 
their output a little last week. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ee 50 bk 6 Seo vac ko 16,200 44 
SE SEE. wegen vvn¢es¥eeede 11,405 31 
EE FRA6 06.5 eas wand ve 21,030 59 
TWO Years AGO .......c000s 3,320 9 


NOTES 
Receipts of oats continue large, and 
stocks are accumulating rapidly. There 
are now in store here 3,334,000 bus. 
Spot rye is finding ready disposal at 
5c over the May delivery. The future 





- ‘Exporters find little encouragement ‘in 
the situation in wheat, the demand from 
foreign countries having turned almost 
entirely to the cheaper Argentine wheat. 

Screenings very dull, with buyers tak- 
ing only a little stuff now and then. 
Feeding is on a low scale, and the mild 
‘weather is further depressing the situa- 
tion. 

Flaxseed futures strengthened 1@21/,c 
today on a little stuff being wanted, in 
the face of slow offerings. May showed 
best improvement, and managed to hold 
it throughout the day. 

Elevator H and annex I of the Con- 


H,. W. Wood 


Mr. Wood is president of the United Farmers of Alberta, Canada, and one 
of the most notable leaders of the great co-operative and political movements that 
have been such marked features of the activities of the agricultural classes in 
western Canada during the past 15 years or more. Mr. Wood is a statesman of 
the modern type, with clear and sane views as to how constitutional government 
should be carried on and how it should work in the interest of all the people. 


Mr. Wood is a real farmer who still engages in farming 


and is in touch with 


farmers’ problems. The headquarters of the United Farmers of Alberta are in 
Calgary, and as a consequence Mr. Wood is at present living in that city and 


spending most of his time there. 


market is dull, with the price tendency 
lower. 


Barley is practically at a standstill, 
with quotations €@5c lower than a week 
ago. The close today was at a range of 
45@63c bu. 


Corn receipts are fair, although not 
large, and No. 3 yellow closed today in 
this market at 561/,c, No. 4 at 521,c, and 
No. 5 at 50\%c. 

Wheat stocks last week increased 77,- 
000 bus, in spite of substantial rail ship- 
ments. Stocks in store in elevators to- 
night total 1,700,000 bus. 

Shipments from Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators continue steady in wheat and in 
considerable volume. A little rye is also 
going out, but no other grain is moving. 


A. H. Battey. 


solidated Elevator Co. system have been 
declared regular under the rules of the 
Duluth Board of Trade and elevators 
M and N of the Cargill system have been 
withdrawn. 


Bids on spot No. 1 dark northern 
wheat were advanced 2c last week, and 
closed at a range of 9@l4c over the 
March future. Other grades were rela- 
tively firmer but, owing to weakness in 
the future, prices were down 2c from the 
close of a week ago. Receipts are small 
and the demand is absorbing them. The 
cash basis for choice durum wheat re- 
mains unchanged, and offerings are all 
taken. Lower grades, unless fairly good, 
move slowly, and are not much in de- 
mand from elevators. 

F..G. Cartson. 
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FARMERS’ TRADING COMPANIES 

Consul Genéral Alfred A. Winslow, 
Auckland, has made the following report 
to the Department of State concerning 
the growth of farmers’ trading companies 
in New Zealand: 

“The farmers of New Zealand began 
to organize for commercial purposes 
about 30 years ago, and have grown until 
today they are important factors in the 
commercial as well as in the agricultural 
life of the country. There are two ex- 
ceptionally strong associations or com- 
panies, one at Christchurch in the South 
Island, and the other at Auckland in 
the North Island, as well as several small- 
er companies and associations throughout 
the dominion. The growth of these farm- 
ers’ trading organizations has been very 
marked during the last few years, and 
especially is this true of the company at 
Auckland. 

“The New Zealand Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association of Canterbury, Ltd., was 
organized in 1882 with a capital of £250,- 
000 ($1,216,625 at normal exchange). It 
now has a capital of £1,500,000 ($7,299,- 
750), did a business last year amounting 
to £5,501,325 ($26,772,198), and has a 
membership of 9,818. 

“The Farmers’ Union Trading Co., at 
Auckland, is only a few years old, but 
now has a capital of £1,000,000 ($4,865,- 
500), and is doing a monthly business of 
about $600,000, and has a membership of 
11,800. It is just opening an office in 
New York to look after its interests, and 
has sent out a practical man who has had 
extensive training in the business here. 

“These associations handle practically 
everything that farmers need, from trac- 
tors, motor trucks, agricultural machin- 
ery, down to a paper of needles, as well 
as financing the farmers and handling 
their products to a large extent. They 
are heavy importers, importing a large 
portion of the goods handled.” 





FLOUR TRADE IN SIAM 

Carl C. Hansen, vice consul in charge, 
Bangkok, reports that there are no flour 
mills in Siam, and wheat is not listed as 
one of its crops. The chief production of 
the Kingdom is rice, which is not only the 
national food of the people, but its ex- 
port in normal years also forms the prin- 
cipal source of wealth of the country. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing demand 
for wheat flour, the imports of which 
for 1919-20 amounted to 51,250 bbls, at a 
declared value of $591,278, against 22,500, 
valued at $292,288, for the previous 12 
months, and 47,500, valued at $197,344, in 
the prewar fiscal year ended March 31, 
1914, 

The retail price of American flour in 
July of 1920 was $4.45 per bag of 50 lbs, 
while the best Australian flour was listed 
at $3.71. 

According to the Bangkok customs re- 
turns the direct flour imports from the 
United States were valued at $4,300 in 
1909, and by 1913 had advanced to $142,- 
073, but subsequently the shipment gradu- 
ally declined, amounting to only $209 in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 
During this period of decline, however, 
Siam received large shipments of flour 
from Hongkong, which no doubt had 
their origin in the United States, inas- 
much as American brands of flour were 
always available in the Bangkok market 
during this period, and are now stocked 
by the leading merchants in the city. 

The biscuit imports into Siam, which 
showed considerable decline in 1917-18 
and 1918-19, during 1919-20 exceeded the 
prewar figures in value, amounting to 
450,000 Ibs, valued at $129,385, compared 
with 120,000 lbs, valued at $22,871, in 
1918-19, and 1,200,000 lbs, valued at $122,- 
360, in the prewar fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1914. Of these amounts, the 
United States contributed only a small 
quota, Hongkong and Singapore supply- 
ing the major portion. 





FRENCH OIL EMBARGO REMOVED 

According to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attaché W. C. Huntington from 
Paris,.a French decree of Jan. 10, 1921, 
published in the Journal Officiel the fol- 
lowing day, removes the prohibition 
against the exportation of pure fixed oils 
and establishes an export duty of 2.50 
francs per 100 kilos on sulphuretted oil 


.cakes for use as fertilizer and 10 francs 


per 100 kilos on other oil cakes. (Franc, 
normal value, equals 19.3c; 100 kilos 
equals 220.46 Ibs.) 
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The flour trade in London is not very 
brisk just now. Many bakers ascribe 
this slackness to the amount of sickness 
which prevails here. For two months 
rain and warm, unseasonable weather 
have been prevalent, but it can hardly be 
that the resulting maladies now attacking 
London have much to do with the slug- 
gish flour trade.. The real reason is 
probably a kind of panic that has fallen 
on bakers since the authorities began 
systematically to reduce the price of 
home milled flour. Bakers know that 
now they can charge what prices they 
like, or rather what they can: get; the 
government will not make good any 
losses arising from dear flour, as bakers 
call any flour the authorities have put 
down without warning. 

For three successive Mondays a shill- 
ing was knotked off the price of home 
milled flour, till there was a fall of 7s 
from the top; but last Monday, though 
there was a big cut in several of the im- 
ported wheats, flour was left alone, and 
it is reported that on the strength of 
that some millers managed to get fair 
sized orders. However, today, without 
any warning, home milled was dropped 
another shilling. ‘This will upset bakers 
very much, and render it all the harder 
to get any decent orders next week. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE CUTTING 


The idea of the authorities in this 
price cutting seems to be to dodge about 
so that bakers at the opening of the 
week will have no idea whether or no 
there is going to be a fall. A cut may 
come on any day of the week. It is 
doubtful whether this step will help the 
millers very much. The nervous state of 
mind attained by some bakers at these 
successive drops can hardly be exag- 
gerated. One miller said today that he 
had a good old customer who, to guard 
against declines, had beseeched him to 
make his deliveries of flour, on the small- 
est scale, every two or three days. This 
is, of course, an extreme case, but it 
shows the trend of things among bakers. 
The cut only applies to home made flour; 
it does not touch government imported, 
and of course could not apply to free 
flour. 

DEAR OFFERS 

Importers here have been grumbling 
of late as to American and Canadian 
cables being beyond this market, but this 
seems to be made rather too much of. A 
good Canadian or American spring 
Straight for January seaboard shipment 
would be very much in demand. A Ca- 
nadian superior brand was sold a day 
or two ago at 75s, c.i.f., and there re- 
cently have been several deals for good 
Minnesota straights, which come to rath- 
er more than the Canadians. The only 
trouble about the free flour is that there 
is not-enough to fill the demand, 


FLOUR PRICES 

Prices at which good Minnesota 
straights have been sold here to bakers, 
less 3d discount in the pound sterling, 
plus carriage to buyers’ debit, is 92s 6d, 
while good spring clears from Minneap- 
olis have been sold under the same terms 
at 85s. A high class Canadian ‘straight 
under the same conditions recently made 


90s, while brands not quite so well known 
have been sold to bakers for 88@89s. 
The tendency of this free flour is to 
rise, rather than to drop, 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


Dealers in free flour naturally want to 
see the government stocks moved out of 
the way, but that cannot be for some 
time yet. Meanwhile the authorities have 
taken a step which should make for a 
clearance of the lower grades of govern- 
ment flour. Millers for some time have 
been obliged to mix 5 per cent, or 14 Ibs, 
of flour into their 280-lb sacks, and 
preferably the flour had to be Chinese. 

This is now raised to-10 per cent, or 
28 lbs, half of which must be Chinese 
if any is available, while the order is 
extended to the whole United Kingdom, 
without exception. This morning, mill- 
ers here were not enchanted when they 
found that the flour which was to go into 
their sacks with Chinese was durum, but 
there was the order, and it has to be 
obeyed. This will no doubt be an ex- 
peditious way of clearing the road for 
free flour if the authorities persist in 
their policy. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market goes from bad to 
worse; this week another half crown has 
dropped off the value of Scotch oatmeal 
and, as usual, Aberdeen is the hardest 
hit. Midlothian is now worth 77s 6d@ 
80s per sack of 280 lbs, while a special 
brand makes 85s. Aberdeen, coarse, 
medium and fine, has dropped to 65s, and 
American of all cuts has been forced 
down by these low prices for Scotch oat- 
meal. There is a little London oatmeal 
which sells at 67s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats generally are 
worth not more than 75s per sack of 
280 lbs, but there is one special brand 
that makes 85s. Aberdeen may be priced 
at about 67s 6d, and Irish at about 71s 
3d. The best American is held at 68s 
3d, but there is some old stuff which 
sells at 65s. 


MILLFEED 


There is no change in millfeed, though 
bran is very slow. Millers would like to 
see a cut to clear their warehouses, but 
fixing of prices is not in their hands, 


POLITICS IN FRANCE 


In France there has just occurred one 
of those eruptions in connection with 
the cabinet that are characteristic of the 
political life in that country. When all 
appears smiling and serene, the ever 
smoldering fires beneath suddenly burst 
forth and the government is hurled into 
oblivion. Another takes its place, only 
to suffer the same fate a few months, 
or even weeks, hence. 

The cause of the present crisis lies in 
the fact that the new French president, 
M. Millerand, has attempted to act in a 
measure as his own prime minister. It 
will be remembered that he was very 
loth to vacate the office of premier for 
that of president, notwithstanding the 
high honor, because the president of the 
French Republic has in the past been 
detached from the active political arena. 
He therefore accepted the presidency on 
condition that this old order of things 
be reversed, and that something of the 
power wielded by the president of the 
United States be introduced. 

Accordingly, a prime minister was 
chosen to submit to the president’s lead- 
ership, which has caused dissatisfaction 
in political circles, and, suspecting the 
president of laying autocratic founda- 
tions, the chamber seized an opportunity 
to show that it still has the power to 
make and unmake ministers, and that it 
prefers to be directed by one of its own 


real leaders rather than by a colorless 
nominee of the president. 

The defeat of the cahinet of M. Ley- 
gues was on a question of foreign pol- 
icy, and, coming as it did on the eve of 
a conference of the entente regarding the 


- reparation policy, it was feared that 


complications in Anglo-French relations 
might arise. There are indications now, 
however, that the foreign policy of 
France will not be seriously affected by 
the ministerial changes, especially as the 
president and his new prime minister 
agree in this respect. 

Raoul Peret first of all attempted to 
form a new cabinet, but his efforts came 
to nought, and then Mr. Briand was in- 
vited to try his hand at the task. He 
suceeeded, and for the sixth time is head 
of the government. He began his politi- 
cal career as a Socialist, being a defend- 
er of strikers and a red hot champion of 
the workingman. As he advanced in 
political power his views gradually mod- 
erated, and his responsibility to his coun- 
try as a whole became his dominant idea. 

Briand first became premier in 1909, 
succeeding M. Clemenceau, and was 
twice head of the government during the 
war. Lately he has remained in the 
background, frequenting the chamber and 
occasionally speaking, but holding no 
portfolio. He is said to be one of the 
great orators of the chamber, and is an 
exceptionally gifted man. Some of his 
cabinets have been of exceedingly short 
duration, but it is hoped, for the sake 
of the continuity of French policy 
abroad, that his present cabinet will not 
be likewise shortlived, but that he will 
succeed in steering the ship of state 
into calmer waters. 


THE PRINCE AND BOY SCOUTS 


A few days ago an appeal was made 
by the Prince of Wales for funds to help 
forward the work of the Boy Scouts’ As- 
sociation. The amount needed is £200,000 
and in six days £25,000 has been forth- 
coming from all manner of people, in 
subscriptions of £1,000 to one shilling. 

In his appeal the prince said that dur- 
ing his recent tours he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the strength of the Boy 
Scout movement, how it has spread to 
every land and to every corner of the 
British Empire, and he foresaw that its 
possibilities for the future, both at home 
and overseas, were very great. Today 
there are over 250,000 boy scouts in 
Great Britain alone, and almost 1,000,- 
000 in other parts of the world. The 
record of their services in the war is a 
splendid tribute to the powerful educa- 
tion and moral influence of scout law. 
One hundred thousand boy scouts served 
in the war in various parts of the world, 
10,000 of whom never returned to their 
homes, while eleven distinguished them- 
selves by winning the Victoria Cross, 
which is given for helping others in face 
of great danger on the battle field, 

‘Through the fund now being raised it 
is proposed to provide whole-time or- 
ganizing travelling secretaries and whole- 
time county secretaries; to finance and 
develop poor troops; to provide and 
maintain training ships and instructors 
for Sea Scouts, one of the branches of 
the association; to extend the movement 
among physically and mentally deficient 
boys; to establish and maintain training 
schools for scoutmasters and other offi- 
cers of the Boy Scouts’ Association re- 
sponsible for the actual training of the 
boys; to assist in the organization of 
Rovers (senior scouts); to assist the 
Wolf Cubs (junior scouts) movement; 
to develop the organization in the British 
over-sea dominions and colonies, with a 
view to forming a bond of brotherhood 
and common service throughout the em- 
pire. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 18 


It is a strange thing that, now our 
home millers are being allowed to pro- 
duce better flour than at any period since 
control was introduced at the end of 
1916, there should be a slacker demand 
for their goods than there was all 
through the period of bad war flour. 
English mills are in some cases working 
short time but, so far as can be learned, 
none of the Scottish mills have yet had 
to curtail production. The reason for 
the absence of the usually heavy demand, 
of course, is not far to seek. 

The fall in prices is not yet exhausted, 
and as every baker knows that the public 
has at last determined not to buy when it 
feels that prices are high, the baker is 
naturally eager to reduce prices as fast 
as possible. He can do this only if he 
buys skillfully, and skillful buying in-the 
present mood of the markets means buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. 

Bread, moreover, is not now the cheap- 
est thing on the food bill of the people. 
The removal of the subsidy reduced it 
from its favored position of being rela- 
tively the cheapest of all foods. Sugar, 
bacon, eggs and oatmeal have all fallen 
appreciably of late, and so have tinned 
foods such as meat and fruit. 


EASIER WHEAT PRICES 


Our milling standard is now at about 
73%, and the millers are pleased to be 
allowed to’ produce a flour more nearly 
approaching to the prewar whiteness. 
But they are still chafing under the re- 
striction as to the proportion of the 
strong grades of wheat permissible. One 
concern in Scotland has a large stock of 
free Manitoba wheat in dock at Leith. 
Its price is 12s 6d per qr below what con- 
trol is charging for this grade. Yet it 
is willing to sell at its price to the Royal 
Commission solely because of the re- 
strictions which the commission will im- 
pose on it as to the proportions in which 
it may grind its own wheat. 

Meanwhile there has been a further 
reduction in the price at which the Royal 
Commission is issuing wheat to the mills. 
From this week the price will on the av- 
erage be down about 2s per qr, though 
the reduction is framed on a differential 
basis. This further decline in the value 
of wheat will doubtless be followed al- 
most immediately by 4 further revision in 
the price of flour. 

Already there have been three install- 
ments of Is each off the sack, and an- 
other would make the 4s necessary to 
warrant bread being reduced again by 
¥%d per 4-lb loaf. In some parts of 
Scotland the bakers have anticipated this 
further easing in flour by cutting the 
cost of the loaf, but so far the Glas- 
gow bakers have not found the margin 
sufficient to enable them to do this, and 
bread here still costs 1s 4d per 4 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 17 


The government allotment of flour this 
week was about one third of the usual 
quantity in Belfast, due to the fact that 
government stocks of flour in the north- 
ern area are exhausted. In the south of 
Ireland, information as to the condition 
of trade is more difficult to obtain, as 
in order to arrive at some estimate of 
what is being distributed it is necessary 
to take into consideration areas under 
military control. The allotments of flour 


_ in Dublin have been larger than in Bel- 


fast, and more in accordance with the 
usual quantities they have been in the 
habit of distributing. 
GOVERNMENT FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of government flour in Belfast 
are completely exhausted, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any further quantities, 
at any rate of strong flour, will be 














brought in for distribution. If this is 
correct, bakers will be entirely depend- 
ent on importation throu vate 
sources. City bakers who have bought 
ahead, and who have quantities of spring 
flour due in one of the steamers on pas- 
sage from Baltimore and others now 
loading, will be all right, but it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how country bakers will 
fare, for although importers have a lit- 
tle flour coming which has been sold dur- 
-.4 the week at around 80s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, yet they have not 
enough to satisfy uirements. The 
demand on home milled flour is improv- 
ing, the price being 79s per sack, ex-mill. 


FLOUR PRICES 

This week’s prices for ernment im- 
ported flour are as follows: Manitoba 
and all spring straights, 82s; Austral- 
ian, 77s 9d; soft winters, 76s 9d; Chinese 
and low grade soft winters, 68s 3d. 
Brokerage has been done away with, and 
returns of sales are no longer required. 
A list of prices, in the shape of recom- 
mendations by the government of the 
prices at which agents should charge 
factors, leaves a margin of about Is 9d 
per sack. 

BREAD CHEAPER 

The price of bread in Belfast has been 
reduced one farthing per 2-lb loaf, and 
now stands at 81%4,d. This is the second 
reduction within a month, the price hav- 
ing come down from 8%,d. The shops 
are reducing the price of flour by 2d 
per stone (14 lbs). 


OATMEAL 


While prices for imported medium oat- 
meal have shown more inclination to 
weaken, home made is, if anything, firm- 
er, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
good, sound Irish milling oats. The nom- 
inal price of imported medium is about 
65s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
but best home made is now 67s 6d@68s. 
Irish flake is firmer at about 86s, some 
of the well-advertised being as high as 
90s. American is obtainable at 75s on 
passage. 

FEED 


Business is very quiet. The controlled 
price of bran still remains at £14 10s per 
ton for fine and £16 10s for broad, bags 
included. The demand for pollards is 
not so brisk. Fine middlings are £15 5s 
per ton, bags included, and there has 
been more pressure on the part of hold- 
ers to sell. Continental bran is easily ob- 
tainable at £13 for shipment, but pol- 
lards of the finer varieties are 30s@£2 
more. 

Feedingstuffs have shown no improve- 
ment, and are still dull and depressed. 
Indian meal is nominally £16 per ton, 
bags included, which shows no change 
during the week. Finest quality home 
grown oats have weakened to £15 per 
ton, and inferior qualities are not worth 
more than £12. Irish feeding barley is 
unsalable at anything over £12 per ton. 
While the quantity, of linseed cakes on 
spot is not large, prices have declined, 
and fairly good imported cake can easi- 
ly be obtained at £20 per ton, with de- 
corticated cottonseed meal at £19 and 
cake at £22. Irish beans are in the neigh- 
borhood of £17 per ton, but foreign beans 
have been sold at less, which is having a 
depressing effect. The tendency of all 
classes of feedingstuffs is downward. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, JAN. 18 


The Holland market was a little more 
active during the past week. Owing to 
the decline in the value of the dollar, 
guilder prices were a little lower, and 
this attracted some buyers. 

Holland importers were quite excited 
because the government has sold its en- 
tire stock of American flour to the 
Czecho-Slovakian government. Of course, 
the trade is disappointed because it had 
expected that the government would only 
sell to Holland firms. 

Prices today are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, f135; spring wheat clears, 
fi291,; spring wheat low grades, f125; 
Manitoba patents, f134; Manitoba clears, 
fi29; Kansas patents, f132; Kansas 
straights, f128. 





PREWAR RYE BLEND 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Rye bread was 
solely the ‘staff of life’ for a large part 
of our foreign born population prior to 
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1918, and was used more or less by 
American born as a pleas variant to 
wheat. This so-call e bread really 
was only half rye, the ce wheat, not 

tents, but usually second clears of the 

t grades. In some cases bakers did 
their own blending, but the mills usually 
could furnish more’ uniform blends of 
better quality for less money. War rules 
made it impossible for mills or bakers to 
produce these blends, and rye bread dis- 
appeared from the domestic table until 
after the armistice. Today these prewar 
a, alone, offer profit to the rye bread 

aker.” 


INSTITUTE OUTLINES PLANS 


International Agricultural Organization to 
Give More Attention to Methods of 
Increasing Food Production 


More ‘attention to the collection and 
distribution of the world’s agricultural 
statistics and the working out of methods 
to increase food production will be un- 
dertaken by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, according to Leon M. 
Estabrook, chief of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who recently re- 
turned from Rome, where he attended 
the fifth general assembly of the insti- 
tute. 

The American delegation, of which Mr. 
Estabrook was a member, placed special 
emphasis on the collection of worldwide 
statistics which will give indication of 
the supply and demand of food prod- 
ucts, and assist in stabilizing prices. The 
delegates from western Europe, realizing 
the vital needs of increasing food pro- 
duction in their own countries, urged the 
institute to give special attention to ways 
and means of increasing yields of crops 
and the production of live stock. 

In addition to Mr. Estabrook, the 
American delegation included Harvey J. 
Sconce, of Illinois, one of the active 
founders of the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, who represented organ- 
ized agriculture, and Thomas F. Hunt, 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, who, while on 
his sabbatical leave from the university, 
is representing this country as permanent 
delegate to the institute. Mr, Estabrook 
was able to attend the institute while in 
western Europe to collect information 
for the department on the present and 
prospective supply, market, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products. 

The representatives of the United 
States, although few in number, were 
most active. They recommended that 
decennial censuses be taken in all coun- 
tries, including farm population, number 
of farms, acreage, yield per acre, total 
production of crops, and number of live 
stock. They also insisted that the monthly 
and annual reports of the institute in- 
clude more complete international sta- 
tistics on live stock and meats, as well 
as production and surplus stocks of other 
products. These resolutions were > 
proved by the general assembly, and the 

ermanent committee was instructed to 
iotng them to the attention of each ad- 
hering country. 








ADVOCATED REORGANIZATION 


The American delegation advocated the 
reorganization of the institute to reduce 
the number of permanent employees by 
eliminating the less efficient help, and 
recommended that higher salaries be paid 
to the permanent delegates and more ef- 
ficient members of the staff. This was 
supported by the delegates from Eng- 
land, Japan and China, but was opposed 
by France and other countries of western 
Europe. The latter were opposed to the 
proposition partly on the point of order 
that it was new business and could not 
be considered before the next general 
assembly, and partly because they are 
mainly interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on plant diseases and insects, rather 
than in the collection of statistics. 

The importance of closer contact be- 
tween the institute and farmers’ organi- 
zations was emphasized. The institute 
invited the several governments to give 
graduate students opportunity to take 
advantage of its international library of 
agriculture, scientific, economic, and 
social researches, and to study the. farm- 
ing methods of Europe under the imme- 
diate guidance of its own permanent 


delegate. The creation of scholarships 
for this purpose was urged. 

Both the American and English dele- 
org were ones by the fact 
that French is the official language of 


‘the institute, and proposed that both 


French and English be used at the 
eral assemblies. This question will be 
decided at the next meeting, which will 
be held two years hence. In order to 
keep in touch with the proceedings and 
take an active part in them, it was neces- 
sary for the American delegation to em- 
ploy an interpreter. This place was filled 
y Madam Agresti, former secretary of 


‘America’s first permanent delegate, 


David Lubin. 

Forty-seven countries were represented 
at the assembly. It was the first one 
held since May, 1913, the war interrupt- 
ing meetings for seven years. The or- 
ganization was taken up during the first 
two days, after which the assembly was 
divided into four groups corresponding 
to the four branches of the work of the 
institute, namely, administration, inter- 
national statistics, agricultural informa- 
tion (including improved cultural meth- 
ods), and means for overcoming insect 
pests, plant and animal diseases, and 
farm management and agricultural eco- 
nomics. Each of the three members of 
the American delegation was on the com- 
mittees of two or more of these groups. 
Mr. Estabrook, because of his relation to 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, was 
chosen president of the committee on 
international statistics. 

It was conceded by the general assem- 
bly that the United States Department 
of Agriculture has developed the best 
statistical service for agriculture in the 
world, and is achieving many successes, 
especially in forecasting production, 
which few other countries have done. 
Mr. Estabrook attributed the success of 
his bureau to the high intelligence and 
earnest co-operation of American farm- 
ers. . 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture is a clearing house-for informa- 
tion on the world’s agriculture. The idea 
was first conceived by David Lubin, a 
citizen of California, who saw the value 
of an international clearing house for 
crop and live stock statistics which would 
make available systematically, on the 
same dates for the entire world, infor- 
mation regarding production, consump- 
tion, marketing, and distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities. He realized that 
all prices are based on the world’s sup- 
ply, and that no single country could 
collect all the statistics. 


AIDED BY ITALIAN KING 


After soliciting aid from several gov- 
ernments, Lubin obtained an interview 
with King Victor Emmanuel III, of 
Italy, who looked with favor upon the 
idea. At his call, representatives from 
several governments met in Rome in 
June, 1905. These representatives drew 
up a statement in the form of a treaty, 
which created the institute and which was 
adopted by 55 countries, including the 
United States. Each country contributes 
to the support of the institute, the 
amount appropriated determining the 
rank or standing of the country at the 
general assembly. The United States 
contributes $16,000 annually, and is one 
of the five countries in the first rank. 

King Emmanuel erected a magnificent 
building in Rome as headquarters for 
the institute. Each adhering country is 
represented by a permanent delegate, 
who has offices in this building. The per- 
manent delegates constitute a heard of 
directors for the institute. A general 
assembly is held every two years, at- 
tended by the permanent delegates and 
as many temporary delegates as adherin 
countries desire to send. The genera 
assembly reviews the work of the insti- 
tute and outlines new work for the next 
two years. 

David Lubin was the permanent dele- 
gate from the United States from the 
time of the organization of the institute 
until his death in 1919. At the recent 
meeting, the general assembly passed a 
resolution introduced by the British dele- 
gation providing that a marble tablet 
should be placed in the building to per- 
petuate Mr. Lubin’s memory. It also 
was ordered that the chair in the econ- 
vention hall occupied by Mr. Lubin since 
the foundation of the institute should 
remain unoccupied, and that his name 
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be carved on its back. Dean Hunt re- 
sponded to this resolution, and stated 
t a life-size portrait of Mr. Lubin 
would soon be placed in the main build- 
ing of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington. 


A SIMPLE SAGA. 


(Continued from page 636.) 





was rung to a sudden stop. Under the 
dripping canopy the charges of Captain 
Doliber listened in silence for a_repeti- 
tion, and then from the vicinity dead 
ahead the long drawn wail was heard 
again. There was no need for further 
parley with this unknown boat. Indeed 
the immediate psychological effect upon 
the negro engineer preceded any signal 
from the captain and the “Rambler” 
backed like a dog from some unpleasant 
surprise in the close quarters of a bur- 
row. . 

A silent man sitting in the stern saw 
the approach toward the barbed-wire 
and as the starboard wheel of the steam- 
boat _——_ fence-posts and wire into 
a muddy and tangled mass, part of the 
wire detached itself long enough to be 
wound into the paddle-box and thence 
around the shaft. The engine came to 
a stop, and during the momentary silence 
which followed the catastrophe the sound 
in the fog returned,—now strengthened 
in its intensity and apparently nearer,— 
and with the return of the sound the 
curtains of fog were lifted. 

The “Rambler” had grounded in a 
flooded field, and at a point several yards 
distant a lonely cow sang to the sailors 
her siren song. 


The labor of unwinding and cutting 
clear the wire which had fouled the shaft 
occupied the men far into the night, the 
passengers in the meanwhile having gone 
ashore to build fires and gain such com- 
fort as they might. 

In a gallery containing numerous 
paintings by The Ancient Artist is a 
fire-lighted, ruddy scene backed by a 
suggestion of trees and partially reflect- 
ed into a reedy bay. It is primarily a 
study in shadows, but a fair head catches 
the light even as the boy saw the picture 
that night as he toiled. 

With daylight the “Rambler” was 
freed from her involuntary moorings 
and, with wake still glistening across a 
sapphire bay, came to the threshold of 
a journey’s end. Between banks still 
wet with dew the boat followed the 
stream to where heavily wooded shores 
changed to pasture, or rush rimmed 
placid surfaces where the current rested 
were followed by narrow torrents over 
which arched branches filtered green 
light into the spray. <A colony of 
frightened cranes arose at a sudden turn 
in the stream, and later in the day a lone 
farmer, leaning against a rake, gazed 
stupidly at the boat; transfixed and im- 
movable even after it had passed. 

Early in the evening of the same day 
the mill town saw a cloud of smoke be- 
yond a distant woodland, and a few 
men gathered by the dam idly specu- 
lated as to its source. They supposed 
it to be a brush fire until, with long 
drawn whistle, the boat appeared from 
beyond a bend and, crossing the pond, 
made port beside the mill. 

The Ancient Artist told The Idler of 
merrymaking in the town, of country 
dances which followed the unloading of 
the grain and of hours in the mill itself 
where dust-laden he followed the grind- 
ing. And then one day the “Rambler,” 
bearing its cargo of passengers and a 
few sacks of flour, with much lashing of 
water and escape of steam, faced about 
and returned home. 

The boy who did not return with them 
stood near the mill-race gazing at the 
boat puffing itself forever into the past 
and becoming less distinct as his eyes 
followed it. The Ancient Artist was not 
positive, but he was under the impression 
that the girl on the boat threw him a 
kiss. It was hard to tell at that distance. 





Wheat and meat constituted the: larg- 
est items of export of St. John, N. B., 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1920. Exports of the former amounted 
to $34,647,844, while the exports of meat 
amounted to $16,270,304. 
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DEFLATION AND CREDITS 


Results of Work Done by Federal Reserve 
Board—No Aid for the Maintenance 
of Abnormal Prices . 


New York, N. Y., Feb, 5—Each day 
brings new developments in the deflation 
process, and it is apparent that the whole 
country is getting back to something 
approaching the normal order of living 
and doing business. Action by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to introduce a five-day 
working week as the alternative for cur- 
tailing working forces 20 per cent di- 
rects attention to the slump in business 
and the falling off in railroad traffic. It 
also emphasizes the changed conditions 
that have come about since hostilities 
ceased and the Federal Reserve Board 
took up the work of ‘reducing loans and 
bringing about consistent deflation. 


EFFECTIVE FINANCIAL LEADERSHIP 


In view of the extraordinary situation 
in trade and finance, I want to emphasize 
right here the debt of gratitude which 
the American people owe to the Federal 
Reserve Board for its efforts to check in- 
flation and to force the banks to abandon 
speculative loans. It is easy to see now 
that this movement, taatel months ago 
by the Federal Reserve Board through 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, was the 
chief factor in eliminating the evils of 
wartime inflation and bringing the nation 
to its senses. It is never easy for a 
country heavily to reduce its loan ac- 
count. There 1s sure to be serious com- 
plaint, but the one thing certain is that 
what _ up must come down, and that 
following a period of prolonged inflation 
there must develop a season of deflation. 
In no other way will it be possible for a 
nation to prevent panic and fortify itself 
to solve the extraordinary problems 
which have developed since the World 
War began. 

As Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, pointed out to New York 
bankers at their dinner on Jan. 18, 
there has been no deflation for the sake 
of deflation, but the effort has been to 
check unwise expansion. He also showed 
that from September, 1919, to January, 
1920, a. period of scarcely more than four 
months, loans to member banks and total 
investments of all Federal Reserve banks 
rose from $2,350,000,000 to $3,300,000,000, 
an increase of almost $1,000,000,000, or 
nearly 50 per cent. 


FINANCING INFLATION 


Officers of the Federal Reserve Board 
have been deluged with requests for a 
more liberal credit policy, so that this or 
that industry might be provided with fa- 
cilities to delay the marketing of a 
tant staple commodities. In plain lan- 
guage, these requests have been for the 
purpose of enabling holders of commodi- 
ties and material to maintain present 
prices and withstay deflation. If the 
board had yielded, the public would have 
been the loser, for if there is one move- 
ment essential at this time, it is to bring 
about an orderly readjustment of com- 
modity prices and so put industry again 
on a safe and sound basis, 

The American people will not pay war 
prices in peace time, and one by one re- 
tailers all over the country are realizing 
that the only way to market their high 
priced merchandise is to offer sufficient 
concessions to promote quick absorption 
by the public. No one can tell how much 
further. merchandisé prices will decline, 
but it is apparent that the movement will 
continue, and that the liquidation will 
not be completed until prices have been 
re-established upon a normal basis again. 


AS TO EASIER MONEY 


Regarding the future course of money 
rates a high money market expert said 
recently: 

“I cannot see any prolonged ease in 
money rates. At this time of year there 
is usually a temporary reduction, but I 
do not believe it will continue or that 
the movement will re-establish the money 
market upon a decidedly lower level of 
quotations. Credit strain is. still acute, 
and numerous mercantile concerns are 
hard up for cash. Many have been 


helped by the banks in the effort to pre- 
vent failures and the sensational develop- 
ments that are likely to develop from 
them. 

“It is possible that the worst of the 
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strain is over, although I cannot think it 
wise to take too much for granted, as the 
international situation is so involved as 
to make it extremely difficult for this 
country to continue its foreign trade on 
a free credit basis. Government authori- 
ties are trying to correct this situation, 
but I think that a solution of the problem 
is not in sight yet, chiefly for the reason 
that I cannot see a way out until the 
foreign exchange situation has been rec- 
tified. 

“The newly organized foreign trading 
corporations may be of great assistance, 


‘but it must be remembered that the 


problem, after all, is one of supply and 
demand in the exchange market. The 
situation would be materially relieved by 
providing such credit facilities or suc 
foreign exchange facilities as would make 
it easier for foreign purchasers of 
American merchandise to obtain abroad 
the necessary dollar credits with which 
to pay for goods purchased here. The 
country is gradu accomplishing de- 
flation, however, and the American peo- 
ple » degrees are getting back to a nor- 
mal basis of living and doing business. 
There yet are many uncertainties to 
reckon with, for it must not be forgotten 
that the United States is still the chief 
source of supply for those foreign na- 
tions, which simply have to borrow heav- 
ily in order to keep their populations 
ane and promote the restoration of pro- 
ductive industry.” 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AMENDMENTS 

Congress will probably turn a deaf 
ear to those who are obsessed with the 
idea that the Federal Reserve act must 
be abandoned so as to make credit easier 
and more liberal accommodation possible. 
Shrewd business men realize that the 
Federal Reserve System is too valuable 
an institution to tolerate unwise amend- 
ments at this time. It would be fool- 
hardy to permit radical changes in this 
superb piece of financial legislation in a 
season when the clearest headed business 
men and financial experts were co-oper- 
ating night and day to protect home in- 
stitutions and safeguard international 


finance. 
Wim J. Bors. 





TO EQUALIZE PORT CHARGES 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 5.—Con- 
ferences of representatives of the prin- 
cipal ports of the Pacific Coast, from 
San Diego to Seattle, are being held at 
the office of the state board of harbor 
commissioners at San Francisco, to at- 
tempt to arrange uniform charges at all 
harbors. The committee was appointed 
at the meeting of the Association of Port 
Authorities of the Pacific Coast, at Seat- 
tle, last October, and John H. McCallum, 
president of the harbor commission, was 
named chairman. 

Although several attempts have been 
made to arrange uniform charges at all 
ports for the past several years, without 
much success, it is expected that the 
committee will agree on a number of 
standard fees for docking and free time 
for ships. 

San Francisco harbor now has the low- 
est charges for shipping of any of the 
ports of the coast, and is expected to 
maintain its advantage by reason of the 
revenues derived from the Ferry Build- 
ing. Other ports will be unable to meet 
this minimum price, but several other 
charges are possible of equalization. - 

R. C. Mason. 





WOULD UNITE TWO BUREAUS 

Authority to consoljdate the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and the Bureau of Mar- 
kets will be asked of Congress in the ag- 
ricultural appropriation bill, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture declared in his an- 
nual report to the President. In ex- 
plaining the proposed change, he said: 

“I have been influenced to take this 
course by a number of important consid- 
erations. The first is that each of the bu- 
reaus, in accomplishing the important 
work with which it is charged, needs the 
additional strength that could be brought 
to it by some portion of the machinery of 
the other. In the second place, the legal 
duties of the two overlap in some direc- 
tions, and there is a natural and inevit- 
able tendency for each bureau to dupli- 
cate a portion of the other’s work. 

“This tendency would be eliminated 
by the proposed consolidation, and con- 
fusion in the public mind us to division 


of work between the two bureaus would 
be avoided. Furthermore, crop and mar- 


ket reports could be published together, | 


and farmers and business men would 
Have all the facts in one document. 

“The leased telegraph wires of the Bu- 
reau of Markets cduld be utilized for 
transmitting crop information to Wash- 
ington and for its prompt dissemination. 
In some states, the branch offices of the 
two bureaus could be brought together in 
the same quarters, and frequently the 


same crop and live stock specialists could - 


serve both bureaus, not only in this coun- 
try but abroad. 

“The operating forces of the two or- 
ganizations could be combined, as well as 
the duplicating and mailing services and 
the staffs dealing with the purchase, cus- 
tody, distribution, and utilization of sup- 
plies. Specialists working along statisti- 
cal and economic lines in both bureaus 
could be brought together in a statistical 
research division to handle statistics of 
production, consumption, imports and ex- 
ports, surpluses and deficiencies, and 
farm and market prices of agricultural 
products for all countries. In short, the 
proposed consolidation is in line with 
good administration and efficiency in the 
public service, and should be put into 
effect without delay.” 





BALANCE OF TRADE SHOWS DECLINE 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
largest exports as well as imports of any 
calendar year are shown for 1920 in 
figures made public here recently by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The balance of trade for 
the last calendar year, however, shows a 
material reduction over that of 1919. 

Exports in 1920 were $8,228,000,000, 
against $7,920,000,000 in 1919, an increase 
of 4 per cent in the last year and three 
and one third times the exports in the 
calendar year 1913. Exports in Decem- 
ber, 1920, amounted to $720,000,000, 
against $677,000,000 in November, 1920, 
and $681,000,000 in December, 1919. 

Imports in 1920 amounted to $5,279,- 
000,000, against $3,904,000,000 in 1919, an 
increase of 35 per cent over 1919, and 
nearly three times the imports in the 
calendar year 1913, the last year before 
the war. Imports amounted to $266,- 
000,000 in December, 1920, compared 
with $321,000,000 in November, and $381,- 
000,000 in December, 1919. 

The excess of exports over imports 
amounted to $454,000,000 in December 
and to $2,949,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1920, compared with an excess of 
$301,000,000 in December and $4,016,- 
000,000 in the calendar year 1919. The 
excess of exports has averaged around 
$3,000,000,000 in the calendar years 1916, 
1917, 1918 and 1920, this amount having 
been exceeded by $1,000,000,000 in the 
year 1919, 

Imports of gold amounted to $429,- 
000,000 in 1920, against $77,000,000 in 
1919, while exports of gold were $322,- 
000,000 in 1920, compared with $368,000,- 
000 in 1919. 

Silver imports in 1920 were $88,000,000, 
compared with $89,000,000 in 1919, and 
exports $114,000,000 in 1920, against 
$239,000,000 in 1919. 

Joun J. MARRInAN. 





FOGD COSTS DECLINE 

The cost of the 22 articles making up 

the retail food index, carried by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, decreased 
8 per cent in December, as compared with 
November. 
‘ Prices of food articles are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics every 
month by retail dealers in 51 important 
cities. From these prices the bureau com- 
putes a “weighted” index number, weight- 
ing the price of each article by the quan- 
tity consumed in the average working- 
man’s family. The “weighted” retail food 
index is necessarily limited to the articles 
for which have been ascertained the 
quantities consumed, hence only 22 arti- 
cles are included. These articles, how- 
ever, make up about two thirds of the 
entire cost of the food budget. 

Since January, 1919, monthly retail 
prices of food have been secured for 43 
food articles. In addition, prices on 
storage eggs have been secured for cer- 
tain months of the year. During the 
month from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1920, the 
prices of all of the 44 articles decreased 
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in price, with the exception of eggs and 
raisins. Strictly fresh eggs increased 7 
per cent, storage eggs 5 per cent, and 
raisins three tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the period December, 1919, to De- 
cember, 1920, the percentage decrease in 
22 food articles, combined, was 10 per 
cent. 

For the seven-year period, December, 
1913, to December, 1920, the percentage 
increase in 22 food articles, combined, 
was 71 per cent. Flour showed an in- 
crease of 100 per cent, and storage eggs 
101 per cent. Strictly fresh eggs and 
sugar were each 94 per cent higher than 
in December, 1913. The other articles 
for which prices were received on both 
dates showed increases ranging from 32 
per cent for tea to 93 per cent for bread 
and hens. 

The average family expenditure for 22 
articles of food decreased from Nov. 15 
to Dec. 15 in all of the 51 cities from 
which monthly prices are secured. 





RICE MILLERS GET REDUCED RATES 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 5.—By a de- 
cision of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, a saving of $250,000 to the rice 
growers of the state will be effected this 
year. 

The rice growers and millers of Cali- 
fornia have had before the Railroad Com- 
mission a complaint in which they asked 
for a reduction-in the freight rates on 
paddy rice. The growers’ association 
employed counsel from Chicago, John S. 
Burchmore, who applied for milling-in- 
transit privileges on the rough rice, and 
freight rates not higher than the grain 
rates on a distance scale of rates, corre- 
sponding to those in effect in Texas. 

The commission failed to grant the 
pleas of the growers. The decision of 
the commission favored the millers’ ap- 
plication, and was in effect that the car- 
riers must by Jan. 20, 1921, publish rates 
on rough rice not to exceed 125 per cent 
of the grain rates in effect Aug. 26, 1920. 

This practically means that the increase 
of 25 per cent, made effective Aug. 26 
on paddy rice, will be eliminated and, 
furthermore, that the rates will be made 
effective from practically all grain ship- 
ping points covered in the grain tariffs 
of the various California carriers. To 
the grower it means a saving of about 
$1.20 ton, and as the crop is estimated at 
around 200,000 tons for the year, the sav- 
ing will be not less than $250,000. 

R. C. Mason. 





PROPOSES STATE MARKET BOARD 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
over proposals to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture to include the state’s grain in- 
spection department. However, a bill 
now before the state legislature would ex- 
tend the board’s activities much farther 
than this. 

The measure, proposed by Senator G. 
A. Badger, would create the office of 
state director of markets under the state 
board of agriculture. It further pro- 
vides for selling agents to be located at 
Kansas City, Chicago and other markets 
to handle the sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts for the farmers of the state on a 
commission basis. The marketing bureau 
would also be required to aid in the estab- 
lishment of county and local co-operative 
associations. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ELEVATORS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 5.—A. re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
states that the Union of South Africa 
has perfected plans and will soon receive 
bids for the construction of two port 
elevators at Capetown and Durban of 
30,000 and 42,000 tons capacity, respec- 
tively, and 71 upcountry elevators pos- 
sessing an aggregate capacity of 160,000 
tons, at a total cost of £1,799,000. In 
addition, cleaning plants, drying plants, 
hopper weighing machines, hydraulically 
operated tippers and 1,000 railway 
trucks of box type and 40 tons capacity 
will be required for service as soon as 


the elevators are completed. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





In order to exterminate agricultural 
ests, principally locusts, which have 
een a national menace, the Argentine 
cabinet has authorized the expenditure of 
$850,000 by the department of agricul- 
ture. 
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WELLS AS A HISTORIAN 

H. G. Wells’s ambition to compress 
within two volumes a general and under- 
standable outline of the world’s history 
was a meritorious one. Generally speak- 
ing, the task was successfully undertak- 
en; at least it was as well done as might 
have been expected from any other nov- 
elist, and possibly as well done as if the 
authorship had been by a professional 
historian, No one could have accom- 
plished such a feat, as a matter of fact, 
to the entire satisfaction of either him- 
self or his readers, and very few have 
had the temerity to attempt it. 

The outline of history is an endeavor 
to tell, “truly and clearly, in one con- 
tinuous narrative, the whole story of life 
and mankind so far as it is known today. 
It is written plainly for the general 
reader. . It has been written pri- 
marily to show that history as one whole 
is amenable to a more broad and com- 
prehensive handling than is the history 
of special nations and periods, a broader 
handling that will bring it within the 
normal limitations of time and energy 
set to the reading and education of an 
ordinary citizen. This outline deals with 
ages and races and nations, where the 
ordinary history deals with reigns and 
pedigrees and campaigns.” 

The author, no doubt anticipating criti- 
cism, offers no apology for making his 
experiment. His disqualifications, he 
confesses, “are manifest. But such work 
needs to be done by as many people as 
possible, he was free to make his contri- 
bution, and he was greatly attracted by 
the task. He has read sedulously and 
made the utmost use of all the help he 
could obtain. There is not a chapter 
that has not been examined by some 
more competent person than himself and 
very carefully revised.” 

Mr. Wells reports that he met with 
scarcely an instance of irritation or im- 
patience on the part of the specialists 
whose domains he invaded. Numerous 
errors and discrepancies have been point- 
ed out to him, and many of these he 
notes. He makes it clear that none of 
his helpers are to be held responsible for 
the judgments, tone, arrangement, or 
writing of the work. His was the final 
decision on all disputed points. Some 
of the results of his collaboration with 
historians are rather curious. Conflicting 
opinions by these advisers frequently ap- 
year in footnotes. Thus, after Mr. Wells 
om given a few pages to the work and 
influence of Rousseau, Ernest Barker is 
permitted to say: “I disagree utterly and 
entirely with this view of Rousseau, which 
is quite unfair. . . . Rousseau has been 
much misrepresented, and the text fol- 
lows the misrepresentations.” There is 
also an animated dispute between Mr. 
Wells and Professor Gilbert Murray up- 
on the question of education at Oxford, 
especially as exemplified in the career of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The range Mr. Wells covers in his out- 
line is tremendous. He begins with as- 
tronomy, cosmogony, archeology, geogra- 
phy, primitive man, ancient customs, the 
rise and spread of races, and the growth 
of all languages. All this is done in epit- 
ome, necessarily, and requires much 
rapid and condensed general conclusion, 
usually set down by Mr. Wells confi- 
dently and without hesitation or qualifi- 
cation. Of course, many of these judg- 
ments are open to challenge; still, the 
purpose he has in view is attained, and 
the general reader, who has no time or 
inclination for the exactitudes demanded 
by the scientist, loses nothing essential 
in the process. Possibly this earlier and 
most epitomized section of his work is 
the best of all, for the later portions are 
marred by the swelling climax of the 
author’s Socialism. All leads up to the 
statement of his socialistic theories, al- 
ready so completely aired in Mr. Wells’s 
multifarious writings. If it was fair to 
say of Macaulay’s “History of England” 
that it was nothing but an enormous 
Whig pamphlet, certainly it would not 
be unjust to say that Mr. Wells’s “Out- 
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line of History” is in effect a huge so- 
cialist tract. 

After his introductory excursions into 
astronomy and the rise and development 
of life on the earth, Mr. Wells devotes 
an illuminating chapter to the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Prophets, then brings 


his narrative of man down through the 


records of the Greeks and Persians, with 
particular attention to Greek thought 
and literature and to the career of Alex- 
ander the Great. A consideration of the 
science and religion that manifested 
themselves at Alexandria leads up to the 
rise and spread of Buddhism, the rise 
and collapse of the Roman Empire, the 
story of the Roman and Carthaginian 
republics, and the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 

In his treatment of religions Mr. 
Wells confesses to difficulties, and is 
obliged to anticipate vigorous dissension 
from certain of his readers, depending 
upon the character of their own predilec- 
tions. He states his position at the out- 
set as follows: 


“The audience to which this book will 
first be presented will be largely an audi- 
ence of Christians, with perhaps a 
sprinkling of Jewish readers, and the 
former at least will regard Jesus of Naz- 
areth as being much more than a human 
teacher, and his appearance in the world 
not as a natural event in history, but as 
something of a supernatural sort inter- 
rupting and changing that steady de- 
velopment of life toward a common con- 
sciousness and a common will, which we 
have hitherto been tracing in this book. 

“But these persuasions, dominant as 
they are in Europe and America, are 
nevertheless not the persuasions of all 
men or the great majority of mankind, 
and we are writing this outline of the 
story of life with as complete an avoid- 
ance of controversial matter as may be. 
We are trying to write as if this book 
was to be read as much by Hindus or 
Moslems or Buddhists as by Americans 
and western Europeans. We shall there- 
fore hold closely to the apparent facts, 
and avoid, without any disputation or 
denial, the theological interpretations 
that have. been imposed upon them.” 


It would have been too much to expect 
Mr. Wells or any other human to stick 
with entire fidelity to such a programme; 
in the case of Mr. Wells it is both a pro- 
nounced set of ideas, not to say preju- 
dices, as well as a definite slant toward 
socialistic rather than _ spiritualistic 
values, that makes such an adherence im- 
probable. Nevertheless it must be said 
that, viewed from the standpeint of one 
neither Christian nor Mohammedan, 
Buddhist nor Zoroastrian, his treatment 
of the world’s religions is one of unusual 
frankness and impartiality. 

It is natural that there should be con- 
siderable quarrel with Mr. Wells over the 
proportioning of his space and attention. 
His judgment here again is a matter of 
personal bias. Thirty-four pages are de- 
voted to the story of seven centuries in 
Asia, and there is almost no considera- 
tion of the continent and peoples, an- 
cient and modern, of South America. 
What seems a disproportionately large 
space is given to “The Catastrophe of 
1914.” 

The concluding chapter on “The Next 
Stage in History” brings to a climax the 
Wellsism with which the book abounds. 
He begins it with the remark that his his- 
torical inquiry has really brought him to 
“no conclusion. It breaks off at a dra- 
matic phase of expectation. The story 
of life which began inestimable millions 
of years ago, the adventure of mankind 
which was already afoot half a million 
years ago, rises to a crisis in the immense 
interrogation of today.” 

Somewhat in response to this question 
mark Mr. Wells then proceeds to give a 
sketch of the future state of which he 
dreams. It is, of course, a world state. 
Mr. Wells has no patience with nation- 
alism. The true state, the one that al- 
ready has its beginning, will claim every 


man’s utmost political effort. It must 
be the Federal World State to which he 
believes human necessities now point. 
The true nationality, he is convinced, is 
mankind. ‘ 

Shorn of the Wells character mark, the 
work would find itself relieved of much 
criticism, yet lacking in many qualities 
that tew writers of the present day 
could have given it. The style and meth- 
od of approach make it intensely read- 
able. There is no probability of its be- 
coming a textbook, as its author naively 
suggests, but it will remain a valuable 
part of any library. 

“The Outline of History,” by H. G. Wells; 
the Macmillan Co., New York; two vols; 


$10.50 net. 
* * 


THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM 


Mr. Withers, who has done much book 
making on the subjects of economics and 
finance, endeavors to make clear, in his 
volume on capitalism, that the increased 
output of goods and services on which 
material progress depends cannot be 
produced under any form of Socialism 
that has yet been proposed. He is con- 
vinced that capitalism does not rob any 
one, but that it-has wrought great bene- 
fits for all classes and will in the future, 
under wise direction, continue to create 
the resources that constitute civilization 
and to protect the world from what he 
calls “the deadly threat of universal 
standardization.” 

“To make a better world,” writes Mr. 
Withers, “we want better men and wom- 
en. No reform of laws and institutions 
and economic systems will bring it unless 
it produces them. Institutions and sys- 
tems that turn men and women into ma- 
chines working under the control of of- 
ficials or of monopolies will not make 
them better even if, as is very far from 
likely, they make them better off. It is 
only through facing life’s problems for 
ourselves, making our own mistakes and 
scoring our own hits, that we can train 
and hammer ourselves into something 
better. 

“Individual freedom, initiative and en- 
terprise, have been the life blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and have made it what 
it is, pre-eminent among the races of 
the world, because its men and women 
can think and act for themselves. If we 
throw away this heritage because we 
think that regulation and regimentation 
will serve us better, we shall do a bad 
day’s work for ourselves and for human 
progress. And yet this seems to be the 
object to which many earnest and sincere 
reformers are now trying to lead us, 
when they ask us to accept nationaliza- 
tion of industry or its organization under 
guild monopolies, as a remedy for the 
evils which are evident in our economic 
system. If they succeed, life will cease 
to be an adventure and become a drill; 
the tendency to variation which, as sci- 
ence teaches us, is the secret of develop- 
ment, will be killed or checked, and we 
shall be standardized, like government 
boots.” 

The author discusses impartially the 
weaknesses and strength of capitalism, 
its achievements and the respects in 
which it may be altered and improved. 
The contentions of labor, and the ideals 
of the Socialist, also are set forth. Al- 
though the book is written by an English- 
man, primarily for the English reader, 
it is no less adapted to the situation in 
America, which shares the general eco- 
nomic problems of the world. 


“The Case for Capitalism,” by Hartley 
Withers; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; 


$2.50 net. 
* * 


PROVERBS OF THE ORIENT 


A handsomely bound and printed vol- 
ume of Chinese proverbs and folk say- 
ings from Hindustan and other oriental 
countries is Arthur Guiterman’s “Chips 
of Jade.” The author has put his admir- 
able collection of the East’s popular wis- 
dom into rhymed English, his transla- 
tions at the same time being sufficiently 
literal to preserve their identity and 
original atmosphere. The “Chips of 
Jade” section contains the proverbs of 
Chinese origin, and “Betel Nuts” cap- 
tions those from Hindustan and other 
parts of the Orient. 


“Chips of Jade,”’ by Arthur Guiterman; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Judge (sternly): “I believe I have seen 
you before.” 

Prisoner (with a smile of recognition) : 
“Right you are, judge; I used to tend 
bar down at Casey’s.” —Life. 

* #* 
COMPETITION AMONG CRITICS 

H. J. Jennings, once editor of the Bir- 
mingham Mail, claims to have written 
the shortest dramatic criticism ever 
penned: 

“Last night a play called ‘Pure as 
Snow’ was produced at the Blank Thea- 
tre. It is not as pure as snow.” 

His assertion has been disputed, and a 
correspondent attributes the following 
very brief notice to.an American critic: 

“A play by Ulysses S—— was played 
last night. Heaven will judge him.” 

Equally pointed was a criticism which 
once appeared in a Manchester journal: 

“Last night Mr. W——’s play was pro- 
duced. Quite a number of people stayed 
to the end.” —Answers (London). 

” & 


Adam found Eve in tears one day. 
“What’s the trouble?” he asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“I do have the very worst luck,” 
mourned Eve. “While I was in bathing 
a caterpillar came along and just ruined 
my new fail wardrobe.” —Clippings. 

* * 

“Paw, what is an advertisement?” 

“An advertisement is the picture of a 
pretty girl eating, wearing, holding or 
driving something that somebody wants 
to sell.” —Nashville Tennessean. 

* * 
ANOTHER H. C. OF L. 

“My dear, since it’s impossible to dress 

my dolls decently, I never take them 


out.” —Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* * ¥ 
Restaurant Patron (indignantly): 


“Waiter, I can’t use this finger bow]; I 
have no napkin.” 

Waiter: “Jes’ a moment, sah, an’ I'll 
take dat bowl away, sah.” —Life. 
* * 

Cashier: “Here’s your salary for the 
week.” 

Clerk: “Thanks. It will help pay ex- 
penses.” —Judge. 
* * 

CANNIBALISM 

Ad in a Reading, Pa., newspaper: 

“WANTED—A few good women to 
bake in our bakery. Apply B. & J. Say- 
lor, 401 Penn Street.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“If you don’t believe it’s two years 
since the war was, in a manner of speak- 
ing, over,” said Private Buck, “I just saw 
my ci-devant supply sergeant going into 
a shoe store.”—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


The M.T.C. corporal was having his 
troubles with the ancient fliv, which he 
was driving through town at a gait that 
was a cross between a limp and a hic- 
cough. From the interior of the hood 
came sputtering, coughing sounds. 

“Thass some machine, I'll say, corp,” 
suggested a passing soldier. 

“This? This ain’t no machine. This 
here’s a casualty.” 

“How come?” 

“Missing in action.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
a” ao 

He had been sent to a certain suburb 
to tune a piano. He found the instru- 
ment in good condition and not in the 
least in need of attention. A few days 
later his employer received a letter from 
the owner of the piano, a lady of would- 
be musical proclivities, stating that the 
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piano had not: been properly tuned. It 
was no better than before. 

The hapless tuner, receiving a repri- 
mand from his employer, made another 
trip, only to find as before that there was 
nothing the matter with the instrument. 
This time he told the lady so. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “it does seem all 
right, doesn’t it, when you play on it, 
but as soon as I begin to sing it gets all 
out of tune.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan. 29, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,077,000 209,000 27,000 260,000 
Portland, 

Maine 510,000 ...... 67,000 140,000 
ae ee ce ee ie 1,000 = .ucee 
PhiaGeipa. .c.cc2 secces 2,088 «cesee 
Baltimore 787,600 693,000  .c0.0 “cove 
N. Orleans.. 472,000 112,000 20,000 1,000 
Galveston ..1,190,000 ...... ‘eevee ceves 
St. John, 

N. B. 190,000 ...... 40,000 56,000 





Tots., wk.4,226,000 1,013,000 347,000 224,000 
Prev. week.4,536,000 425,000 92,000 129,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom 224,000 501,000 126,000 
Continent ........+. 3,798,000 479,000 40,000 
@. Oe Comte, AM... secccs awvtecs 91,000 
.. 2 eee eer ee eee 54,000 
Other countries 204,000 33,000 36,000 





Weta «.ccccsecss 4,226,000 1,013,000 347,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 29, 1921, 
with comparisons: 
1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 229,610,000 113,505,000 
FPiour, Dba ....cscces 8,190,000 12,888,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 266,467,000 171,503,000 
Ces WEE cccccyssses 7,642,000 1,797,000 
EUR; GEO vievivseses 6,694,000 279,760,000 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 





ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 
years: 
Output Exports Per ct. 
bbls bbls exported 
15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
17,500,890 1,098,255 6.26 
14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
17,610,845 1,085,590 6.16 
18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
14,867,245 1,645,190 11,07 
13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
13,825,795 2,425,035 17.54 
14,366,095 2,188,775 15.25 
13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
15,082,725 4,702,485 31.11 
14,291,780 4,009,125 28.05 
14,232,595 4,052,685 28.47 
13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
9,400,635 2,370,766 26.21 
9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
9,760,470 3,337,205 34.22 
7,877,947 38,065 38.53 
6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
6,088,865 1,953,815 52.08 
7,056,680 2,197,540 $1.14 
6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 
6,168,000 2,288,500 37.10 
6,221,245 1,834,845 36.13 
5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
4,046,220 1,343,105 33.10 
3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 
3,142,970 1,181,322 37.58 
2,051,840 799,440 38.96 
1,551,790 442,600 28.52 
940,785 107,186 11.39 








Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output and direct foreign 
shipments by calendar years, with compari- 


sons, in barrels: 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
1920 1919 1918 1917 

Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
July.. 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 
Aug.. 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 
Sept. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec,. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 





Yr 15,003,195 17,500,890 14,413,830 17,610,845 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
January ... 78,900 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February... 36,860 ...... 164,065 65.375 
March .. 100,605 35,850 60,050 95,840 
April 30,995 123,640 48,870 127,770 
| Ae 61,435 276,230 57,180 131,940 
June 136,665 116,595 64,850 209,305 
,— Gee esceec 37,715 45.460 
August ee shieue 6,300 31,880 
September. 131,245 157,345 ...... 39,970 
October 94,830 158,565 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 33,250 364,335 120.365 
December. 42,675 49,805 387,510 96,860 





864,825 1,098,255 1,334,260 1,085,590 


Year ... 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLER-MANAGER WITH A 
few hundred dollars to take charge of a 
75-bbl mill; state experience and salary 
wanted in first letter. Address 3921, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—Salesman, experienced, 
wishing to connect with estab- 
lished flour concern. Only those 
with active accounts carload 
buyers need apply. Address 
“H,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 
New York City. 





WANTED—PRODUCTION AND SALES 
manager for country mill, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; furnish complete milling history 
and references in first letter. Address re- 
plies to 342 Security Building, Minneapolis. 





A SALESMAN FAMILIAR WITH MICHI- 
gan and northern Wisconsin trade; a 
hustler and one who can do the business; 
name salary expected and give references. 
Address 3922, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER FOR 300- 
bbl water power mill; married man with 
very good recommendations, and first let- 
ter must give these, also state salary ex- 
pected. Address 3923, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS FLOUR MAN 
to represent a large, well known milling 
organization in Cleveland, Ohio; prefer- 
ably one that is now living there and 
familiar with baking trade; also good man 
to represent us in Nebraska and possibly 
southern Wyoming. Address “Special 
Salesmen,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, Chicago, Il. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER, 49 YEARS OLD, WITH 32 
years’ experience in mills up to 3,000 bbls, 
on both hard and soft wheat; active, ener- 
getic; can furnish highest references. Ad- 
dress 722, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


CAPABLE HEAD MILLER - SUPERIN- 
tendent looking for location with good 
firm; lifetime experience in mills of good 
capacity; can come at once; good offer. 
Address 720, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN, WITH 12 
years’ office and road training, wishes con- 
nection with a good sized spring wheat 
mill. Address 3938, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HEAD MILL- 
er desires to correspond with good com- 
pany desiring services of capable man; 
well qualified; best references. Address 





721, care ‘Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 


well acquainted with the trade in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia, with 
established trade, desires position with re- 
liable mill as travelling salesman; highest 
references furnished. Address 3914, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill from 200 bbls up, or -will take 
an under miller position in large mill; 
age 31; lifetime experience in mills from 
150 bbls up to 5,000 bbls; guarantee very 
best results and best references; employed 
in a successful mill as a head miller for 
five years; can offer good reasons for 
change; prefer Pacific Coast; can come 
on short notice. Address 3935, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





IN YOUR ORGANIZATION DO YOU NEED 
a man experienced in both the buying and 
selling end of the milling business? I 
hold responsible position with large south- 
western mill, and have worked up from 
the bottom; have had experience on the 
road and would not be averse to place 
that would necessitate some travelling; 
prefer Oklahoma or Kansas; do not care 
for contract; if I fail to make good on 
anything that I accept I will resign. Ad- 
dress 3928, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent, assistant superintendent, or head mill- 
er in mill from 250 to 2,000 bbls daily 
capacity, grinding either spring or winter 
wheat, or both, by first-class miller with 
21 years’ practical experience in various 
mills; am capable of taking full charge of 
mill and men and keep mill in first-class 
running order; have best of references and 
want to get connected with progressive 
and reliable firm who want high class man 
and are willing to pay accordingly; age 
37, married, and -have small family; on 
account of mill being sold and company 
going out of business, I am at liberty and 
can come at once; all letters promptly an- 
swered. John Zingle, Box 475, Victor, N. Y. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER CONNECTIONS 
with a live progressive mill company with 
good financial and sales organization; am 
a young man (36); in the business since 
a boy; a thorough mechanic and can do 
a neat, substantial job of millwrighting; 
can get real efficiency out of every ma- 
chine in the mill, producing high quality 
goods and a close yield with good ca- 
pacity; believe in an absolutely clean plant 
from basement to attic; can handle men 
and systematize the work to get a volume 
of business through your plant at less 
cost; have some money and will take a 
financial interest with the right people to 
show you I have deeper interest than a 
check; want a permanent position in good 
town where I can build a house; now 
holding a responsible position, but it does 
not offer the opportunities I am looking 
for; prefer 200- to 500-bbl plant in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas or the Dakotas; will 
give personal interview to interested par- 
ties; references given and expected; open 
for employment about May 1; might con- 
sider assistant superintendent position in 
larger plant if conditions warrant. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Efficiency,”’ 3905, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





INTELLIGENT HEAD MILLER, 36, WITH 
inventive ability and 16 years’ experience 
in United States and foreign countries, 
desires connection with progressive mill- 
ing firm. E. W. Miller, 3131 Hendricks 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





AS SALES MANAGER, MODERATE SIZED 
mill, by thoroughly experienced flour man; 
if you have a large plant and need an 
assistant or man for branch mill or branch 
sales office, write me. Address 3906, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 35 YEARS 
old, with 15 years’ continuous experience 
in milling business, desires responsible 
position in sales department of progressive 
mill; can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress 723, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER BY 
man with 12 years’ experience in milling 
business, including management of a 550- 
bbl mill and sales manager of 600-bbI 
mill; am now employed; available upon 
30 days’ notice; best references.. Address 








718, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill, with live, pro- 
gressive firm; age 42; over 20 years’ ex- 
perience spring and winter wheat; am 
tactful in handling my men and I get 
results; am not afraid of work; best of 
references. Address 3940, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST MILLING 
properties in the state of Washington; 
water power throughout the year. Call on 
or write Walter L. Leonard, R. D. No. 2, 
Ellingsburg, Wash. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTY WITH $6,000 TO $8,000 
to take active interest in grain and mill- 
ing business, Minnesota; strictly high-class 
proposition; prefer party with grain or 
office experience. Address 3891, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





DOES YOUR MILL PAY 25% PROFIT? 
CAN YOU MILL FOR 30c PER BARREL? 


If not, you can well afford to 
answer this ad. If you have a 
market for flour and want to 
mill at rock bottom costs here 
is the chance. We have a fine 
water power and buildings for a 
500-bbl mill, but have only 100- 
bbl capacity installed. Located 
in good Wisconsin city with con- 
tributory territory using 75,000 
bbls flour and 35,000 tons feed 
per year. If you have any 
money to invest or have credit 
or property to the value of 


$75,000, you can get in on a 
good thing. This is a clean’ 
proposition for clean people. 


Write immediately to 3936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
Pplete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3908, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO, 28 HOWES EUREKA 
horizontal oat clipper, practically new, 
only run a few days; price $100. J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 





COMPLETE MACHINERY FOR AN 80-BBL 
flour mill for sale cheap; includes 75 h-p 
St. Louis Corliss engine, boiler, two Case 
rolls, 9x18, and two 6x18; two smutters, 
reels, dust collectors, plansifter; in fact, 
everything to make up a complete flour 
mill, Write Eggers Milling Co., Valley 
Park, Mo. 





FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
style ‘“H’’ corn meal driers, 80-bu capacity, 
$225 each; two No. 2 Simplex screenings 
grinders, one with motor attached, $375, 
one belt driven, $150, both in perfect con- 


dition; one 9x30 two-pair-high Strong- 
Scott feed mill; two 9x18 two-pair-high 
Willfords, cheap. Mills Machinery Ex- 


change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 








.» MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—#LOUR MILL IN ONE OF 
leading cities of Northwest; brands well 
established locally and throughout spring 
wheat territory; high grade proposition. 
Address 3933, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 165,000- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
flour mill within the city of Canton, Ohio; 
water power; all new machinery; can be 
bought at a very low price. For particu- 
lars address the O. C. Barber Allied In- 
dustries Co., 308 Vicary Building, Canton, 
Ohio, 





FOR SALE—OUR 75-BBL FLOUR AND 
feed mill, with elevator and warehouse, 
concrete dam, with excellent power; 24-in 
ball-bearing attrition feed mill; good 
wheat section; good reason for selling; 
cheap if taken at once. Address 3932, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43; active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed in a suc- 
cessful mill and can offer good reasons for 
a change; references. Address 3907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR QUICK SALE OR TRADE—THE BEST 
75-bbl mill, elevator, coal and feed busi- 
ness in North Dakota; big territory for 
local business, running and in splendid 
physical condition; don’t answer unless 
you have money or good property. Ad- 
dress “Your Best Chance,” 3904, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


NOTICE OF VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 
of The Bellman Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Notice is hereby given that, at a 
meeting of the stockholders of The Bell- 
man Company, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the state of West Vir- 
ginia, held in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb. 
3, 1921, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “Whereas, The 
Bellman Company (a corporation created, 
organized and existing under the Jaws of 
the state of West Virginia) has discon- 
tinued active business, owes no debts, and 
has no assets,—Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, That this corporation does hereby 
discontinue business as a corporation, and 
surrenders to the state of West Virginia 
its charter and corporate franchises.’’ In 
accordance with the foregoing resolution 
public notice of dissolution is hereby pub- 
lished according to the laws of West Vir- 


ginia, William C. Edgar, president; Wil- 
liam C. Nichols, secretary (Seal), The 
Bellman Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb, 3, 1921, 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 


Generators— Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your 


ZELNICKER m ST.LOUIS 
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Davenport Flour Mills 


Davenport, lowa 


are open for 


Brokerage Connections 
in 
Buffalo Chicago 
St. Louis 


Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, - 
and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Flour on Credit 


We are in position to offer Flour 
for direct shipment from mills 
C.i.f. European Ports. Three 
and six months’ credit on ap- 
proved security, alsoon approved 
Bank Acceptances. 


EASTERN SELLING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


2-4 Stone Street NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘““BuncoH” 


IMPROVE YOUR MILL 


COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
Let AN Expert SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
We REMODEL MILLS OF ANY CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 


Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 














PACKER TALLIES 


The Durant kind save money and annoyance. 
They Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ trial. 

$6.50 each, if satisfactory. Ask for offer 128. 


Durant Mf¢Co., Milwatkee,Wis. 





% BY # 
| POWERSBOOK SECTION F 
| MINNEADOLIS- MINN-USA | 











Exchange 
Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 
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February 9, 1921 





S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


PAPER FLOUR 
AND FEED 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an everyday duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained, 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 


* growing business, 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained, 


(1390) 





The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 





No.! a. PAPE R BAGS 
pares AKRON &acs 


Russell’s Reports 


Wired Immediately 








Fon FLOUR, ©, MEALA FEED 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Co. 
CABLE—Daily cables world's crops. 








MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 
24 Stone St. NEW YORK 


Moths and Weevil 227073.) Scces 
Write for our Guaranteed Trial Offer, 
You are the Judge. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
705 North Wells Street CHICAGO 





ENOZ KILLS 





hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 





SAMPLES and PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR _ 
THE ASKING 

















More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 

to grain, flour and mill products. o not overlook 

delay, shortage, decline in market and deterioration 

i claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 

No Collection dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 

No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 

y of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 

upthe commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Correct Milling’ wos» incorrect mint tcorreet, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspect 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection means success. Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75¢c; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, ete., most complete in the world on milling business, price $6.50 we 
paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. 








Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Engineers — Contractors 


Fort William, Ontario | ae en one | Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,etc.,in any part of the world 








Burrell Engineering and Construction Company 
1102-10 Webster Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 404 Scarritt Arcade 


Established 1897—Incorporated 1902 Kansas City, Mo. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Related Buildings 











Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Mill Appraisers °,, 


a speciaity of appraising Mills and Elevators 








A Superiority 
Proven by 
Years of Service 


Gee 1914, when Mr. Robert 
L. Bobbitt perfected his dust 
collector, millers everywhere have 
used the “‘long-cone’’ type collector. 


They have found it more econom- 
ical than any other collector in its 
installation, operation and finally in 
amount of material recovered. 


Fire and explosion hazard are elim- 
inated by the Bobbitt collector. 
Most insurance companies even 
allow a credit of 25 cents on the 
basis rate where it is installed. 


The recent granting to us of patents 
covering fundamental principles of 
the “‘long-cone’’ construction is a 
recognition of Bobbitt superiority. 


Write for our circular 
describing the Bobbitt in detail. 





BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO. 
Security Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Bobbitt Dust Collector 
The Original "Long-Cone’ Collector 











